THINGS PAST 

A Creative Commons Critical Magazine, January 2016 

Written and edited by Matt Pierard, except where noted. 

Things Past is what it says it is, an appreciation of things past, a compilation of contemporary reviews 
of older and public domain media - film, music, old-time radio, literature, and non-fiction (history, 
politics, essays, cooking, philosophy, and so on) - available on Project Gutenberg, Archive.org, U.S 
government websites, Unz.org, Wikimedia Commons, Turner Classic Movies, network television, and 
other relatively freely-available content*. The format is legal-size to accommodate screenshots of PD 
articles. As an added bonus, Google translations of my articles, in French and German, are to be found 
in the back pages. 




In this issue: Igor Stravinsky, Lola Ridge, John Dos Passos, Judy 
Garland, Satayajit Ray, Guillaume Apollinaire, Woody Allen, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, T.S. Eliot, Olive Higgins Prouty, E.E. Cummings, DuBose 
Heyward, Isabel Martin Lewis, A. G. Payne, Jeannette Marks, Guy de 
Maupassant, Rainer Maria Rilke, and John Gould Fletcher. 



FILM 



Old Acquaintance 1941 Directed by Vincent Sherman 

Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins, Gig Young, John Loder, Dolores Moran 

Rich and Famous 1981 Directed by George Cukor 

Jacqueline Bissett, Candice Bergen, Hart Bochner, David Selby, Meg Ryan 

The same story forty years apart, and neither one of them is terribly good. Davis/Bissett is a sharp, 

feminist writer, Hopkins/Bergen is a frivolous popular writer - say Edith Wharton versus Fannie Hurst, 

or Anne Tyler versus Debbie Macomber. Not surprisingly the smart women are the more interesting 

ones, spinsters who've missed out on romance with semi-eligible men they're attracted to - specifically 

their best friends' husbands, Loder and Selby. They each wind up with dashingly attractive younger 

men (Young/Bochner) who you know will wind up with the hack's attractive daughter (Moran/Ryan), 

who of course idolizes the old acquaintance. Bette and Jackie do their best with the stale scripts and 

tiresome co-stars, though BD wins most points for shaking her 'pal' like the prissy ragdoll MH was, and 

historically, much to the delight of the film crew. 



The Clock 1945 Directed by Vincente Minnelli 

Judy Garland, Robert Walker, Jr, James Gleason 
|Summer Stock 1950 Directed by Charles Walters 
Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, Gloria DeHaven, Phil Silvers 

|Two films showcasing Judy at her peak and Judy at just about rock-bottom. The 
I Clock is an endearing love story, very simply told, of a sailor on leave and the 
(secretary he meets cute with at Grand Central Station in New York City. Set over a 
period of a couple of days, the two gradually fall hard for one another and as many 
Ifolks did in the WWII era, go all out to get married so that they can get a nice hotel 
Toom and make offscreen love. Spry milkman Gleason is one of many colorful 
characters they meet along the way. Summer Stock, on the other hand, is so comparatively contrived 
as JG's kid sister lets a theatrical troupe spend the summer rehearsing in the barn, completely 
insensitive to her sister's need to keep the family fann running smoothly. Silvers and DeHaven are 
incredibly annoying. The musical numbers are the main draw here - Garland and Kelly dancing at a 
community get-together, Kelly soloing with pieces of newspaper, and Garland's legendary solo in a 
man's tux jacket and fedora. I th ink all three of these are featured in the various That's Entertainment 
compilations, all now conveniently combined in a low-priced, 4-for-l box-set. 




The Dude Goes West, 1948 Directed by Kurt Neumann 

Starring Eddie Albert, Gale Storm, James Gleason, Binnie Barnes, and Gilbert Roland 
Peace-loving gunsmith (!) heads west to find his fortune in Arsenic City, Nevada. Along the way, he 
has a meet-cute with Ms. Storm, a headstrong young lady out to claim her late father's gold lode; the 
pair do not hit it off for a long time, until he proves himself an able provider. Gleason shows up as a 
crusty prospector with a mule named Minnie Pearl (! !), and Barton MacClane plays a wiseguy sort of 
thug who comes to respect the dude. This disparate group find themselves up against gunslinger 
Roland and snippy saloon-keeper Barnes, both eager to steal the girl's fortune. I was especially 
impressed with the treatment of a Sioux tribe as well as the scourge of mob violence. I give this an A 
for effort, B+ for presentation. 



Young Man With A Horn 1950 Directed by Michael Curtiz 
Kirk Douglas, Doris Day, Hoagy Carmichael, Lauren Bacall, Juano Hernandez 
Harry James dubbed in Douglas for the title role of a hot-headed trumpeter who gets himself mixed up 
with “bad” girl Bacall, a spoiled socialite who is cursed with creative mediocrite. She hates jazz, and 
men as well - Kirk should have gotten a tip from her living room artwork, most of it of women, as 
lamp-bases and framed prints. Of course, he's a naive musician in late 40’s NYC and can't accept that a 
gal like Betty B. could resist his macho charms. I think he calls her 'sick' not so much because she’s a 
lesbian, but because she's such a selfish creep. Waiting for him on the sidelines is wholesome band 
singer Day amd loyal pianist Carmichael, who each love the guy in their own special ways. Hernandez 
plays Kirk's mentor, an aging jazz trumpeter who meekly accepts his fate, even in the face of the 
younger man's bluster and self-pity. Great film with strong performances, especially Kirk and the 
ladies, and a lot of good period pop music. 



Summer With Monika 1952 Directed by Ingmar Bergman Swedish with subtitles 
Lars Ekborg, Harriet Andersson 

Nice Stoc kh olm boy lets bad girl almost ruin his life in this early Bergman classic. Told in an almost 
documentary style, the film raised eyebrows with a bit of bare-bottomed skinny-dipping by leading 
lady Andersson. Quitting their respectively dreary blue-collar jobs, the pair zip off in the Harry's dad's 



speedboat and spend the summer in a rocky Swedish archipelago. They appear to live on tea, wild 
mushrooms, and bottles of liquor - at one point, they're so broke, they steal apples and a family's roast 
(!) just to survive. Eventually, all that free love results in an unwanted pregnancy and mandatory 
marriage. Harry's all for it, but the selfish Monika just wants to have fun - with any man she can pick 
up from the local dance halls. Recriminations and an abrupt ending follow. 

Le Beau Serge 1957 Directed by Claude Chabrol French with subtitles. 

Gerard Blain, Jean-Claude Brialy, Bernadette LaFont, Michele Meritz 

Francois (Brialy), who has been living in Paris for several years, including a stint at a Swiss TB 
recovery retreat, returns to his rural hometown to try and reconnect with his old friends, specifically the 
handsome Serge (Blain) of the title. Regarded as the film that started the French New Wave way of 
film-making, the story has a decidedly homoerotic flavor to it, despite the boys' relationships with the 
young women in the village. FaFont is the town's 17 year-old tramp who hooks up with Francois; 
Meritz is Serge's gentle, yet much-maligned (and hugely pregnant) wife. Francois repeatedly tries to 
'reform' his old friend, to no avail; in fact, the only friend he has in the village is the parish priest, 
whose following is limited to a few old women. The ending turns to old-school Hollywood melodrama 
reminiscent of John Cromwell's Made For Each Other (1939) with just a touch of schmaltz. 

A Summer Place 1959 Directed by Delrner Daves 
Richard Egan, Dorothy McGuire, Constance Ford, Sandra Dee 

One of those awful transitionary movies with adult themes that had to be made to prepare America for 
the swinging 60’s. At the title Maine resort hotel, McGuire and Egan resume a love affair ended 19 
years before, despite their respective marriages to incredibly dull people. He has a bouncy, semi- 
liberated daughter (Dee); she has a stalwart, handsome son (Troy Donahue) - naturally, they fall in 
love too, despite Ford's over-the-top yet subtle prudishness. It's like Peyton Place Fite; I kept 
expecting a big reveal that would keep the kids apart, like they're actually half-siblings, but no - it just 
plods along into nothingness with that silly Max Steiner theme song repeating itself at every ’moment'. 

The Apu Trilogy, 1955-59 Directed by Satayaj it Ray (Criterion Collection) Indian with subtitles 
The first two installments of this mostly-moving coming-of-age series are definitely must-see films. 
Pather Panchali introduces us to a family of five, who live about a caste above the much-maligned 
Untouchables. The father works for a pittance collecting rent from townspeople for an unseen 
potentate, his wife, an aged aunt, and two kids living in a crumbling 'ancestral home’ and subsisting on 
a meager diet of rice, spinach, chilies, and milk. Occasionally, the children steal fresh fruit from a 
neighboring orchard, much to the selfish dismay of it's fat female owner. The family is so broke that 
the kids can't afford sweets (a good thing actually) and have to glom off of the neighbor's own 
daughters. 

The father fancies himself a playwright and travels to the city to try and make a living out of it. Time 
passes and the children grow - the boy is about seven, and his sister in her teens. Tragedy befalls them 
and by story's end, the family is relocating. A few years later, it's 1920, when Aparajito begins. The 
father is now making a living teaching Hindu scripture near the sacred river Ganges, and the family is 
living in a sort of apartment house with curtained niches serving for rooms; they live on the ground 
floor and share a communal water tap. Another tragedy occurs, leading the family into a rural setting, 
and the action moves forward seven years. Apu, the boy hero, is now a bright teenager whose teacher 
gets him a scholarship to university. Holding him back are his lonely mother and his rather 
domineering great uncle, who wants him to continue studies to be a Hindu priest. But the boy is 
detennined to make something of himself and accepts the scholarship. 

The final chapter is set in the early 1940’s. It forsakes the realistic style of its predecessors for a more 
cynical, Western-influenced story-telling, and is therefore the least of the trio. Apu has graduated 
university with a degree in engineering. Unfortunately, jobs are scarce in the city because of the war, 
and he has to scrounge just pay the rent on his flat. Along comes his university buddy, who spirits him 
away to the country to attend his beautiful girl cousin's wedding. By way of a sitcom-like subplot, Apu 
winds up marrying the abandoned bride to save her honor. She admires him for this but she is the last 
thing he needs in his perpetually-broke existence. Fove comes slowly and soon they are blessed with a 
child. Unfortunately... The World of Apu is worth skipping, at least in a marathon viewing of the 
trilogy. Save this one for another day when you need a good laugh and / or tearjerker. 

The box set also included a documentary on the restoration of these classics. It is of interest primarily 
to film students, with detailed talk about preservation and technique. 

Summer Wishes, Winter Dreams 1973 Directed by Gilbert Cates 
Joanne Woodward, Martin Balsam, Sylvia Sidney 

A few weeks in the lives of bored, upper middle-class New Yorkers. Woodward’s Rita is in her 40’s, 




has a boufant hairdo and a kindhearted optometrist husband named Harry, who takes her on a business 
trip to Europe. The have a son and a daughter, the former gay and living in Amsterdam, the latter 
married with a toddler daughter. He's a snotty punk and she’s a snotty bitch, but at least she still talks to 
her mama. Through dream-like flashbacks, we see the highpoints in Rita's life - an old boyfriend, 
spending time with her granny on their farm, and the time she caught her son in his bedroom with his 
ballet-dancer boyfriend. Sidney plays the brassy family matriarch who dies in a spectacularly NYC 
kind of way. The film could have used more of her presence and less of Rita's whiny indecision. It's a 
flick that appears to have been the kind of arty, well-meaning movie ( The Gathering, Circle of 
Children) they used to make for television - Cates went on to direct several - in the 70’s. 



Annie Hall 1977; Manhattan 1979; Hannah and Her Sisters 1986 Directed by Woody Allen 
Woody Allen, Diane Keaton, Mariel Hemingway, Dianne Wiest, Mia Farrow, Tony Roberts 
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HBO has been showing these three greatest Allen romantic comedies in heavy 
J rotation, perhaps in honor of both Hannukah and Thanksgiving. All three feature 

jyi p ] Roberts in variations on the theme of being Woody's best bud, and occasional 

creative partner - and in a very special way for Hannah (Farrow). Each was Oscar- 
I annointed for their screenplays, best picture & actress (Keaton) for Annie, best 
^ ^BCsupporting actor and actress for Hannah (Michael Caine and Wiest), with nods to 
, ^HBl cm ingwav and others. Weirdly, Farrow never got the same respect for any of her 
^^^^™films with her ex-lover, despite the fact that most of her best work on film was 
directed by him. All focus on neurotic upper-middle-class New Yorkers, their families, and their close 
friends. Manhattan is the most bizarre, specifically Woody's creepy obsession with infatuated 
nymphet Mariel, a May-December affair which is probably now illegal in several states. Meryl Streep, 
in an early role, is also on hand as his lesbian ex-wife who has written a tell-all about their marriage. 
Hannah is a close second with its multiple tales of adultery involving three sisters and the men in their 
lives, Weist being the flakiest of the trio. Annie remains the sweetheart at this rodeo, the romance of a 
Jewish nerd with a Protestant diva. Flashbacks to previous wives, including a lovely Carol Kane as 
Alison Portchnik, an intellectual gal who just wants Woody's respect, highlight the story. 



A Different Loyalty, 2004 Directed by Marek Kanievska 
Starring Sharon Stone, Rupert Everett, and Julian Waldham. 

Set throughout the sixties, and shot on location in Malta, Russia, England, and Canada, the film is 
based on the experiences of British traitor, Kim Philby and his American wife. Stone excels as the 
latter and is the main reason for watching this slow-moving account. The film is less about politics 
than the nature of marriage and its effects on their blended family of children from previous spouses. 
Treat it more as an old-fashioned 'woman’s picture' and you may enjoy it; there is even a slight femme 
fatale found in the wife of a fellow sell-out to Moscow, a very bored lady intent on hitting the sheets 
with Everett, even suggesting so in front of his wife, Stone, whose blonde hair was either dyed black or 
she's wearing a succession of wigs for the role. Back in the States to see her daughter, our heroine is 
roughed up by surly CIA reps. Will she stay with him and become like this pathetic victim of her 
husband's ideology or will she abandon him? I think it's worth the wait to find out. 



Brokeback Mountain, 2005 Directed by Ang Lee 

Heath Ledger, Jake Gyllenhaal, Michelle Williams, Anne Hathaway 

Ten years have passed since this landmark film debuted and became a sleeper hit not only among gay 
men but countless female fans of the male leads, and their personal experiences of rocky romances. 
Although it earned Oscars for Lee's direction, its musical score (Gustavo Santaollala), and its adapted 
screenplay (Larry McMurtry and Diana Ossana, from a short story by Annie Proulx), the best film was 
awarded to a forgotten bit of race-relations twaddle - the Cimarron of its day. I believe that 
Brokeback, set during a 20 year period (1963-83), continues being a winner because most people can 
identify with its themes of forbidden love, whether it be same-sex or plain of adultery. My heart goes 
out to Williams’ Alma, the long-suffering wife of Ledger's Ennis DelMar, in one of her most delicate 
performances - she and the male leads all received Oscar nominations - but their marriage is doomed 
by the time she catches her man aggressively kissing his old flame in a semi-secluded stairwell. In real 
life, the two actors were once lovers and had a little girl together; what came between them wasn’t 
another man, but Ledger's ultimately deadly obsession with drugs. Jack Twist's wife (Hathaway) 
appears to know her husband's limitations and takes it in stride; she too loves her guy, as shown in the 
Thanksgiving scene, but intuitively knows another man holds his heart. Best performance among the 
supporting cast belongs to Roberta Maxwell, as Twist's heartbroken mom, living in a nearly spotless 
white-washed house with her hardbitten husband. Like Hathaway, she knows that this is the guy, her 
son's one great love. 
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NOSTALGIA 

Once upon a time, there were these places called ’bookshops’ where you could walk through many 
aisles of shelving stuffed with cloth, leather, or paper-bound volumes of literature and non-fiction. 

Some of them had paper or cellophane dust-covers that invariably wound up on the floor, and kicked 
under beds or tables to ironically comingle with dust-bunnies. 

In most major cities, there would be several bookshops, and they would advertise in the backs of 
newspapers and literary journals, like The Dial (pictured). Poetry . The New Yorker , and such. They 
have been immortalized in several films, such as The Big Sleep , Funny Face, Hannah and Her 
Sisters, and You 've Got Mail. 

Eventually, the small mom & pop stores with their rows of dusty books dating back into the 19 th 
Century were replaced by megastores full of freshly-published product, like B.F. Dalton and Barnes & 
Noble, and the older books were sold in auction houses to museums and private collections. Many of 
these have been photocopied and digitized by Google and featured online by Unz, Hathi Trust, Project 
Gutenberg, and Archive. Many books have also been destroyed, regardless of their rarity or aesthetic 
worth, just to make room for the newer, not-so-arty stuff. Because of American copyright law, certain 
classics from the pre-1923 era have been made available in lower-priced editions - usually perennial 
best-sellers by Shakespeare, Dickens, Wharton, Austen, and Conrad. 

Unfortunately, you have to go online to obtain the lesser-known but newly-republished authors, like 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, and if you don’t like to shop online, you're stuck with Project Gutenberg. Even 
as diligent as this website is, they still don't have a copy of Freeman's first major work, the short-story 
collection, A New England Nun. They have most of the Rover Boys, Penny Parker, and Dave Dawson 
adventures for young people, but their Wilkins' books are limited to a few novels and collections of 
children's and ghost stories. 



The bulk of the books available on PG come from Distributed Proofreaders, who, by using PDF files of 
the original volumes, edit the txt files of optically-scanned books, essentially retyping them into 
readable form. It's a long, sometimes arduous process. Imagine the brave souls who tackled Joyce's 
Ulysses or the recent 1 842 work on surgery by Dr. Fiston — and they do this largely for free as 
volunteers. 















REPRINTS 




Here are examples of public domain works not yet available on Project Gutenberg. 
Each was found on Google Books and are culled from back issues of The Dial and 
Poetry magazines. First is a sheaf of poems by Wallace Stevens, followed by a 
i letter from London in June 1922 about an apparent heir to Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
|T.S. Eliot, followed in that same issue by a review of Edward E. Cummings’ WWI 
ournal, The Enormous Room, as well as some of his early poetry, by none other 
han fellow writer, John Dos Passos. Regrettably, the last portion appears to be 
issing; that's either my mistake or the original scanner's. Lastly, a poem by Mina 
Loy.. 



Wallace Stevens 
in 1922 



A HIGH-TONED OLD CHRISTIAN WOMAN 

Poetry is the supreme Action, madame. 

Take the moral law and make a nave of it 
And from the nave build haunted heaven. Thus, 
The conscience is converted into palms. 

Like windy citherns hankering for hymns. 

We agree in principle. That's clear. But take 
The opposing law and make a peristyle. 

And from the peristyle project a masque 
Beyond the planets. Thus, our bawdiness. 
Unpurged by epitaph, indulged at last. 

Is equally converted into palms, 

Squiggling like saxophones. And palm for palm. 



Madame, we arc where we began. Allow, 
Therefore, that in the planetary scene 
Your disaffected flagellants, well-stuffed. 

Smacking their muzzy bellies in parade, 

Proud of such novelties of the sublime. 

Such tink and tank and tunk-a-tunk-tunk, 

May, merely may, madame, whip from themselves 
A jovial hullabaloo among the spheres. 

This will make widows wince. But Active things 
Wink as they will. Wink most when widows wince. 

O, FLORIDA, V ENEREAL SOIL 

A few things for themselves, 

Convolvulus and coral, 

Buzzards and live-moss, 

Tiestas from the keys, 

A few things for themselves, 

Florida, venereal soil, 

Disclose to the lover. 

The dreadful sundry of this world. 

The Cuban, Polodowsky, 

The Mexican women. 

The negro undertaker 
Killing the time between corpses 
Fishing for crawfish . . . 

Virgin of boorish births. 

Swiftly in the nights. 

In the porches of Key West, 

Behind the bougainvilleas. 

After the guitar is asleep. 

Lasciviously as the wind, 

You come tormenting. 

Insatiable. 



When you might sit, 

A scholar of darkness, 

Sequestered over the sea, 

Wearing a clear tiara 
Of red and blue and red. 

Sparkling, solitary, still. 

In the high sea-shadow. 

Donna, donna, dark, 

Srooping in indigo gown 
And cloudy constellations, 

Conceal yourself or disclose 
Fewest things to the lover — 

A hand that bears a thick-leaved fruit, 

A pungent bloom against your shade. 

THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM 

Call the roller of big cigars. 

The muscular one, and bid him whip 
In kitchen cups corvcupiscenr curds. 

Let the wenches dawdle in such dress 
As they are used to wear, and let the hoys 
Bring flowers in last month’s newspapers. 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 

Take from the dresser of deal, 
lacking the three glass knobs that sheet 
On which she embroidered fantails once 
And spread it so as to cover her face. 

If her homy feet protrude, they come 
To show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 



T. S. ELIOT 



LONDON LETTER 

June, !Q3J 

T HE death of Sir Walter Raleigh removes a figure of some dig- 
nity from a post of some importance. I use both phrases with 
responsibility. I have never seen and heard the late Ptofessor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and have never read a line of his writings. But 
he occupied the post of some importance, and though be may have 
left it no more important than tie found it, he never, so far as I 
know, made it ridiculous. As for the post, I know well enough that 
such positions ate not for the absolutely first-rate men, but their 
importance does not depend upon being held by the absolutely first- 
rate men; it is perhaps not even desirable that they should be held 
by the first-rate men. It is only a limited range of originality, like 
that of Anatole France, that is appropriate to be rewarded by the 
Acadfmie Franchise. But the Academe stands for something valu- 
able ; and so should the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. It is not 
to the interest of English literature that the Professorship of Poetry 
at Oxford should pass to the servile, the indefinite, or the sluggish. 
And we may as easily get a less worthy Professor of Poetry than Sir 
Walter Raleigh, as a less worthy Laureate than Robert Bridges. 

Dr Bridges is a much more valuable personage, it must be said, 
than was Raleigh. He is the best living specimen in England of the 
good academic port ; and the word "academic” is not to be trad in a 
pejorative sense. His Milton's Prosody is a piece of work well done. 
If I were to nominate his successor, the choice would be, I think, 
Mr Sturge Moore ; also a conscientious, sensitive, and scholarly poet 
with a respect for the English language. But to find a successor for 
Sir Walter Raleigh I should be at a loss. 

The requirements are difficult: the good academic mind is as rare 
in England as die good revolutionary mind; there is an originality 
about the good academic mind, as essential to it as another original- 
ity is to the creative mind. The good critic of poetry cannot be 
merely an astute specialist, like Sir Sidney lee, or an able biog- 
rapher, like Sir Sidney Colvin, or a polite essayist, like Mr Edmund 
Gosve, or a polite moralist, like Mr Clutton-Brock. All of these 
gentlemen may be aerused of seriousness if one is seeking mirth: 
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Raphaelite, shows a tendency towards Libetaliun. (Nevertheless, 
his lecture on Pope is worth reading. ) 

The Gentleman in a Library has dignity; he lacks, to put it in 
the crudest way, "punch." This the Liberal endeavours to provide. 
For the former. Literature is a pleasure for the more cultivated 
u p| ier classes; for the latter, it is Education for the Million. Mr 
Clutton-Brock really does, I think, try to improve die Million up 
to dir pleasantness and peace of the William Mortis way of life ; 
I believe he is a Christian Socialist. The great weakness of our Lib- 
eral Practitioners is that they have abandoned a safe position with- 
out having thr skill to prepare another. The Liberal is merely a 
drifting Conservative, and much more obstructive to genuine inno- 
vation in die Arts than rhe finn Conservative, because he persuades 
the public that he is himself modem, and that anything more origi- 
nal than himself is not modernity but madness. 

No. For a Professor of Poetry I believe that I should choose an 
American, Professor Irving Babbitt. Not that I agree with all of 
Mr Babbitt’s opinions: but partly that there are few writers so 
well worth disagreeing with. There is no doubt that Mr Babbitt 
is a far more serious writer than any of the Englishmen I have men- 
tioned. He is more learned — or, to be more precise, better rspiipped ; 
he has strong convictions; and he has just that valuable and rare 
academic originality which we seek. Tn Mr Babbitt's mind dir 
classical culture is tKtivr; he is perfectly honest ; and he does not 
forget diat Homer, Virgil, and Dante have each certain qualities not 
so wrll represented in Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare has been a subject of attention lately, owing to two 
books, Mr Robertson's Shakespeare Canon, and Mr Clutton-Brock’s 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. Both discussions arc really due to Mr Rob- 
ertson : he wrote an essay on Hamlet several years ago which I re- 
viewed, and his essay and my review appear to have provided the 
impulse to Mr Brock. Mr Brock's argument 1 have not read; it may 
be a very good one. It is difficult to tell, from the reviews, what 
Mr Brock’s argument is; for they have seized merely on one or two 
sentences, of my own or of Mr Robertson's, and neglected discus- 
sion of die issue: which is not whether other plays of Shakespeare 
are "greater” or "better" than Hamlet, but whether that play is a 
|ierfeet artistic whole, and whether Shakes]*. are succrrded com- 
pletely in expressing the content of emotion. 
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but for a Professor of Poetry the choice of any one of them would 
be simply frivolous. The simplest way of dealing with tbe con- 
temporary writers of belles-lettres is to divide them into two dassrs: 
ihe Gentleman in a Library, and the earnest Liberal. Neither is 
quite what we want. 

The Gentleman in a Library is well read, and has a taste for 
books. In bis highest fonn of development he is a genuine scholar, 
with considerable acuteness, and a vigorous gusto for literature. 
His highest manifestation in England is Professor .Saintsbury. 
Mr Saintsbury is a scholar : and he knows a great deal about Pott 
this Notes for a Cellarbook are inadequate on the side of German 
wines). His services to literature have been great: had he done 
nothing but his edition of Caroline Poets in three volumes lie would 
still have earned our perpetual gratitude. What is singular about 
his criticism is the rangr of his enjovmrnt: hr enjoys not only the 
first, but the second, third, and tenth-rate, without confusion or 
illusions. If there is die smallest mustard seed of pleasure to be 
found in some forgotten poet nr novelist, MrSaintsbury will extract 
it. Consequently, Mr Saintsbury is often more entertaining when 
he writes about authors whom we do not want to read, than when he 
writes about authors whom we know. Things which we are in- 
capable of enjoying for ourselves we enjoy dtrough Mr Saintsbury. 

Die second Gentleman in a Library is Mr Charles Whibley. I 
also prize Mr Whibley because he has read so many things that I 
have not read, and because he is not a Whig. His great limitation, 
in contrast to Mr Saintsbury, is his affection for quaintnrss ; he is a 
iiwiple of Henley and was a friend of George Wyndham. On the 
other hand. I do not know who else could write about Rolingbrokr. 

I think that these are the two best specimens: there are many 
varieties. As die gentleman becomes the journalist, we get essays in 
•he C. Lamb tradition; as he becomes the theologian, we get, with 
femposity and pretence, Mr, or rather the late Mr A. 3 . and now 
Earl Balfour. Social ambitions, again, produce the literary chatter- 
bo*. The gentleman turned professor produces works of sometimes 
useful and sometimes Useless scholarship. I recognize in Mr A. C. 
Bradley some of the acuteness of his greater brother, hut wherras 
Appearance and Reality is a fine work of art. Four Plays of Shakes- 
peare strikes me as a needless luxury. Professor Macknil wrote a 
History of Latin Literature which was the first incentive to at least 
une boy to read Latin poetry; but Mr Mackail, a belated prr- 
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OFF THE SHOALS 

Th* Enormous Room. By K. £. Cummmys. unto, 
pagej. Bom jnJ Uveritjkf. $2. 

W HEN the American Chicle Company brings out gum of a 
new shape and unfamiliar flavour gumchewers are delighted 
and miss their subway trains in rush hour and step an each other's 
heels crowding round slot machines in their haste to submit to a 
new sensation. Frequrnters of caharet.s and jazxpalace* shimmy 
thenvrlves into St Vitus dance with delight over a new noise in thr 
band or a novel squirm in the rhythm. People mortgage their houses 
to be seen in the newest and most bizarre models of autos. Women 
hock their jewels and their husbands’ insurance policies to acquire 
an unaccustomed shade in hair or ree/v d< chine. Why then is it 
that when any one commits anything novel in the arts he should be 
always greeted by this same peevish howl of pain and surprised 
One U led to suspect that the interest people show in tlvcse much 
talked of coaintodities* painting, music, and writing, cannot be very 
deep or very genuine when they wince so under any unexpected 
impact. 

The man who invented Eskimo Pie made a million dollars, so 
one is told, but & E. Cummings, whose verse has been appearing 
off and on for three years now, and whose exjxriments should not 
be more appalling to those interested in poetry than the experiment 
of surrounding ice-cream with a layer of chocolate was to those in- 
terested in soda fountains, has hardly made a dent in the doughy 
minds of our so-called poetry-lovers. Yet one might have thought 
that the cadences of 

“Or with thy mind against my mind, to hear 
nranng our hearts’ irrevocable play — 
through the mysterious high futile day 
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an enormous stride 

(and drawing thy mouth toward 

my mouth, steer our lost bodies carefully downward)" 

would hare melted with as brittle freshness on the senses of the 
readers of The Dial as melted the brown-encrusted oblongs of ice- 
cream in the mouths of tired stenographers and their beaux. Can it 
be that people like ice-cream and only pretend to like poetry f 

Therefore it is very fortunate that this book of E. E. Cummings' 
has come out under the disguise of prose- The average reader is less 
self-conscious and more open to direct impressions when reading 
prose than verse; the idea that prose is Art will have closed the 
minds of only a few over-educated people. Herr at last is an oppor- 
tunity to taste without overmuch prejudice a form, an individual's 
focus on existence, a gesture unforeseen in American writing. The 
attempt to ohscure the issue, on the pa[ier cover blurb and in the 
preface, will fool no one who reads beyond the first page. It’s not 
as an account of a war atrocity or as an attack on France or the 
holy Allies timely to the Genoa Conference that The Enormous 
Room is important, but as a distinct conscious creation separate 
from anything else under heaven. 

Here's a hook that has been conceived unashamedly and directly 
without a thought either of the columnists or the book trade or 
Mr Sumner, or of fitting into any nnr of the neatly labelled pigeon- 
holes of novel, play, essay, history, travel hook, a hook that exists 
because the author was so moved, excited, amused by a certain slice 
of his existence that things happened freely and cantankerously on 
paper. And he had the nerve to let things happen. In this pattern- 
cut generation, meat writers are too afraid of losing their private 
reputations as red-blooded clear-eyed hundrcd-percrntrni, well- 
dressed, well-mannered and thoroughly disinfected fashion plates, 
to make any attempt to feel and express directly the life about them 
and in them. They walk in daily fear that someone will call them 
morbid, and insulate themselves tram their work with the rubber 
raincoat of fiction. Itic Enormous Room seems to me ro lie the book 
that has nearest approached the mood of reckless adventure in which 
men will reach the white heat of imagination needed to fuse the 
soggy disjointed complexity of the industrial life about us into 



Like the old steamboat captains on the Mississippi we'll have to 
forget the hissing of the safety-valve and stoke like beavers if we 
arc to get off the sticky shoals into the deeper teaches beyond. And 
many an old tub will blow sky high with all hands before someone 
makes the course. Use Enormous Room for one seems to me at least 
to have cleared the shoals. 

Along with Sandburg and Sherwood Anderson, E- E- Cummings 
takes the rhythms of our American speech as the material of his 
prose as of his verse. It is writing created in the ear and lips and 
jotted down. For accuracy in noting the halting cadences of talk 
and making music of it, I don't know anything that comes up to 
these two passages. This is a poem that came out in The Dial: 

"Buffalo Bill's 
defunct 

who used to 

ride a watersmaoth-silvet 

stallion 

and break onetwoehreefuurfive pigeonsjustlikethat 

Jesus 

he was a handsome man 

and what i want to know is 
how do you like your blueeyed boy 
Mister Death" 

This from The Enormous Room : 

"Sunday: green murmurs in coldness. Surplice fiercely fearful, 
praying on his bony both knees, crossing himself. . . . The 

Fake French Soldier, alias Garibaldi, beside him, a little face filled 
with terror . . . the Bel) cranks the sharp-nosed priest on bis 
knees . . . titter from bench of whores — 

"And that reminds me of a Sunday afternoon on our backs spent 
with the wholeness of a hill in Chevancourt, discovering a great 
apple pie, B. and Jean Stahl and Maurice le Menusicr and my- 
self; and the sun falling roundly before us. 

" — And then one Ihmjmkr a new high old man with a sharp 
violet face and grren hair — ‘You are free my childrrn, to achieve 
immortality — Sonqcz, soniu'z, Hone — 1 Y.lcrniSe ret unt exigence 
larti Huree — Ton jour 1 It TaraHi.’, toujour 1 1‘F.nftl r (ro the silently 
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roofing whores) 'Heaven is made for you’ — and the Belgian ten- 
foot fanner spat three times and wiped than with his foot, his nose 
dripping; and the nigger shot a white oyster into a far-off scarlet 
handkerchief — and the priest’s strings came untied and he sidled 
crablike down the steps — the two candles wiggle a strenuous soft- 
ness . . . 

"In another chapter I will tell you about the nigger. 

"And another Sunday I saw three tiny old females stumble for- 
ward, three very formerly and even once bonnets perched upon three 
wizened skulls, and flop clumsily before the priest, and take the 
wafer hungrily into their leathery faces." 

This sort of thing knocks literature into a cocked hat. It has the 
raucous directness of a song and dance act in cheap vaudeville, the 
willingness to go the limit in expression and emotion of a negro 
dancing. And in this mode, nearer die conventions of speech than 
those of books, in a style infinitely swift and crisply flexible, an in- 
dividual not ashamed of his loves and hates, great or trivial, has 
expressed a bit of die underside of History widt indelible vividness. 

The material itself, of course, is superb. The Concentration 
Camp at La Fertc-Macf was one of those many fantastic crossroads 
of men’s lives where one lingered for unforgetable moments, reach- 
ing them one hardly knew how, shoved away from them as mysteri- 
ously by some movement of the pawns on the chessboard, during die 
fearfully actual nightmare of war. A desperate recklessness in the 
air made every moment, every intonation snatched from the fates 
of absolute importance. In The Wanderer and Jean le Negre 
and Surplice and Mexique and Apollyon and the Machine Fixer 
and in those grotesque incidents of the fight with the stovepipes 
and Celina's defiance we havr that intense momentary flare in which 
lifetimes, generations ate made manifest. To have made those mo- 
ments permanent on a printed page is no common achievement. 

For some reason there is a crispness and accuracy about these 
transcripts of the smell and taste and shiver of that great room full 
of huddled prisoners that makes me think of Defoe. In The Journal 
of the Plague Year or in the description of a night spent among 
enormous hones and skeletons in the desert journey in Captain 
Singleton one finds passages of a dry definiteness that somehow give 
the sort of imoression that cives this hotlv imaeed oicture of a road- 
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‘1 banged forward with bigger and bigger feet. A bird, scared, 
swooped almost into my face. Occasionally some night-noise 
pricked a futile, minute hole in rise enormous curtain of soggy dark- 
ness. Uphill now. Every muscle thoroughly aching, head spinning, 
I half-straightened my no longer obedient body; and jumped: face 
to face with a little wooden man hanging all by itself in a grove of 
low trees. 

■' — Tlie wooden body, clumsy with pain, burst into fragile legs 
with absurdly large fere and funny writhing toes; its little stiff 
arms made abrupt cruel equal angles with the road. About its 
stunted loins clung a ponderous and jocular fragment of drapery . 
On one terribly brittle shoulder the droll lump of its nrckless head 
ridiculously lived- There was in this complete silent doll a grue- 
some truth of instinct, a success of uncanny poignancy, an unearthly 
ferocity of rectangular emotion. 

"For perhaps a minute the almost obliterated face and mine eyed 
one another in the silence of intolerable autumn." 

Perhaps one thinks of Defoe because of the unashamed directness 
with which every twitch of the individual's fibres, stung or caressed 
by the world's flowing past outside, is noted down. There is no 
straining through the standard literary sieve. 

Of the English eighteenth century too is the fine tang of high 
adventure along roads among grotesque companions that comes to 
the surface in passages like this : 

“The highroad won, all of us relaxed considerably. The >M 
full of suspicious letters which I bore on my slvouldcr was not so 
light as I had thought, but Ok kick of the Briouse pinard thrust me 
forward at a good clip. The road was alxsolutely deserted; the 
night hung loosely around it, here and there tattered by attempting 
moonbeams. I was somewhat sorry to find the way hilly, and in 
places bad underfoot; yet the unknown adventure lying before me, 
and the delicious silencr of the night (in which our words rattled 
qurerly like tin soldiers in a plush-lined box) boosted me into a con- 
dition of mysterious happiness. We talked, the older and I, of 
strange saibjrcts. As I susprrtrd he had not always been a gee- 
Jorme. He had srrn service among the Arabs.” 

and the first description of The Wanderer: 
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”B. called my attention to a figure squatting in the middle of the 
cour with his broad back against one of the more miserable trees. 
Thu figure was clothed in a remarkably picturesque manner; it wore 
a dark sombrero-like hat with a large drooping brim, a bright red 
gipsy shirt of some remarkably fine material with huge sleeves 
loosely falling, and baggy corduroy trousers whence escaped two 
brown, shapely, naked feet. On moving a little I discovered a face 
— perhaps the handsomest face that I have ever seen, of a gold 
brown color, framed in an amazingly large and beautiful black 
lx-ard. The features were finely fomird and almost fluent, the eyes 
soft and extraordinarily sensitive, the mouth delicate and firm be- 
neath a black moustactic which fused with the silky and wonderful 
darkness falling upon the breast. The face contained a beauty and 
dignity which, as I first saw it. annihilated the surrounding tumult 
without an eSort. Around the carefully funned nostrils there was 
something almost of contempt. The cheeks had known suns of 
which I might not think. The feet had travelled nakedly in coun- 
tries not easily imagined. Seatrd gravely in the mud and noise of 
the cour under the pitiful and sctaggly fommicr . . . behind 
the eyes lived a world of complete strangeness and silence. The 
composure of the body was graceful and Jovrlike. This being might 
have been a prophet come out of a country nearer to the sun. Per- 
haps a god who had lent his road and allowed himself to be taken 
prisoner by U gouvernf merit fran(aii. At least a princr of a dark 
and desirable country, a king over a gold-skinned people who would 
return when he wished to his fountains and his houris. I learned 
upon inquiry that he travelled in various countries with a horse and 
cart and his wife and children, selling bright colors to the women 
and men of these countries. As it turned out he was one of the 
Delectable Mountains: to discover which I had come a long and 
difficult way. Wherefore I shall tell you no more about him for the 
present, except that his name was Joseph Demrstrr. 

"We called him The Wanderer.” 

There is about this sort of writing a gusto, an intense sensitiveness 
to men and women and colours and stenches and anger and love 
that, like the face of Joseph Dernestrr, "annihilates the surround- 
ing tumult without an effort.” When a book like The Enormous 
Room manages to emerge from the morass of print that we flounder 




APOLOGY OF GENIUS 

BY MINA IjOY 

Ostracized as we arc with C»od — 

The watchers of the civilized wastes 
reverse their signals <wi «ur track 



Lepers of the moon 
all magically diseased 
we come among you 
innocent 

of our luminous sores 

unknowing 

how perturbing lights 

our spirit 

on the passion of Man 

until you turn on us your smooth fool's faces 

like Imttocks bared in aboriginal mockeries 

We are the sacerdotal clowns 
who feed upon the wind and stars 
and pulverous pastures of (wverty 

Our wills arc formed 
by curious disciplines 
beyond your laws 

You may give birth to us 
or many us 

the chances of y our flesh 
are not our destiny — 



And we are unaware 
if you confuse 
such brief 

corrosion with possession 

In the raw caverns of the Increate 
we forge the dusk of Chaos 
to that ini]ierious jewellery of the I 
— the Beautiful — 

While to your eyes 

A delicate crop 
of criminal mystic immortels 
stands to the censor’s scythe. 



niverse 



The cuirass of the soul 
still shines — 




OLD-TIME RADIO 



An evening's worth of entertainment. 



Columbia Workshop - August 24th, 1939 

Meridian 7-1212 is an intriguing tale of a time-of-day reciter (this was way before automation) whose 
brother is set for execution at midnight. Meanwhile, an intrepid reporter works a story about reciters. I 
love the way the sound weaves in and out as if you're moving from place to place. 

CBS Radio Mystery Theater - January 31, 1978 

The Ice Palace , starring Tony Roberts, is a scary tale with global-wanning implications. The polar ice 
cap is melting, killing seals and depriving Eskimos of their livelihood. In the foreground is an 
American military group investigating the weird phenomenon. Sound effects of blizzard accentuate the 
proceedings. 

The Jack Benny Program - December 24, 1944 

Trimming a tree with shoddy electric lights — "turn it off, turn it off! " Jack shouts throughout the 
episode — the gang celebrates the season with musical Christmas classics and a nice shout out to the 
servicemen overseas. 

Gunsmoke - March 21, 1953 

A 19th Century Bonnie and Clyde comes to Dodge City to seek revenge on fellow gunslingers. An 
angrier and tougher than usual Matt hunts them down, though surprising unwilling to shoot a woman. 
Okay early episode, I think it's called Pussy Cats for unknown reasons. 

Seeing Ear Theater - 1990’s (Episode 62) 

Time’s Arrow. Time’s Spiral . With acting so amateurish it makes my** Librivox theatrical 
performances seem like Olivier in comparison, a brill idea just about crashes and burns. Beginning 
with Cain & Abel, the souls of two nasty men reinvent themselves over the centuries. Begs a redo with 
a BBC-quality cast. 

Our Miss Brooks — September 25, 1949 

Old man Conklyn is on the warpath again, this time because Walter has taken the fall for his ladylove, 
Harriet, after she dents her dad's car. Subplot has Connie trying to get Mr. Boynton in trouble so that 
he’ll notice her more (?!) — an idea boostered by her nutty landlady. 




PUBLIC DOMAIN SHORT WORKS 



In this section, poetry from Stephen Vincent Benet, Hervey Allen, DuBose Heyward, Conrad Aiken, 
and Lola Ridge; literary reviews by Ridge and fellow poet, John Gould Fletcher; an installment of 
Olive Higgins Prouty's Stella Dallas from The American Magazine , late 1922 and, from the same year, 
a bit of winter astronomy. 




STRAIGHT FORWARD. 

Youth is a wandering in paths profound, 

Pleached alleys of old quietude and peace, 

Green brooksides where all discords melt and cease 
In one smooth flowingness of drowsy sound, 

Enchanted, happy trees that circle round 
Untortured chapels of a sacred ease, 

Wells where the thirsty soul may know surcease, 

And twisting tracks to Romance, the unfound. 

From these clear valleys, from these lovely fountains, 

We turn — Sword-sudden, white and bright as death 
The highway stretches that the fates allot 
And courage stills the tumult of our breath — 

As when a plainsman first beholds the mountains — 

And our feet falter but forsake it not! 

Stephen V. Benet. 

April 1918 

The Yale Literary Magazine - Volume 83, Issue 7 
https://books. google. com/books?id=XD9MAAAAMAAJ 



(note, the li nk s don’t work; they were just some sort of place-marker by GoogleBooks) 




The Yale Literary Magazine . Volume 82, Issue 6 
https://books. google. com/books?id=Oz9MAAAAMAAJ 

March 1917 

THE PORTRAIT OF A BABY, 

He lay within a warm soft world 
Of motion. Colors bloomed and fled, 

Maroon and turqouise, saffron, red, 

Wave upon wave that broke and whirled 
To vanish in the grey-green gloom, 

Perspectiveless and shadowy. 

A bulging world, most like the sea, 

Within a shapeless, ebbing room, 

An endless tide that flows and falls' 

He slept and woke and slept again. 

As a veil drops, Time dropped away; 

Space grew a toy for childrens' play, 

Sleep bolted fast the gates of Sense — 

He lay in naked impotence; 

Like a drenched moth that seeks the sun 
To fall in wreck, its task undone. 

So, as he slept, his hands clenched tighter, 

Shut in the old way of the fighter, 

His feet curled up to grip the ground, 

His muscles tautened for a bound; 

And though he felt, and felt alone, 

Strange brightness stirred him to the bone, 

Cravings to rise — till deeper sleep 
Buried the hope, the call, the leap, 

A wind puffed out the mind's faint spark, 

He was absorbed into the dark. 

He woke again, and felt a surge 
Within him, a mysterious urge, 

That grew one hungry flame of passion; 

The whole world altered shape and fashion. 

Deceived, befooled, bereft and torn, 

He scourged the heavens with his scorn — 

Till, suddenly, he found the breast, 

And ceased, and all things were at rest, 

The earth grew one wann languid sea 
And he a wave. Joy, tingling, crept 
Throughout him. He was quenched and slept. 

So, while the moon made broad her ring, 

He slept and cried, and was a king. 

And fed on new experience 
Through pulsing tentacles of sense. 

So, worthily, he acted o’er 
The endless miracle once more. 

Facing immense adventures daily 
He strove still onward, weeping, gaily — 

Till one day crawling seemed suspect. 

He gripped the air and stood erect 
And splendid. With immortal rage 
He entered on man's heritage! 

Stephen Vincent Benet 




NOS IMMORTALES 

Perhaps we go with wind and cloud and sun, 

Into the free companionship of air; 

Perhaps with sunsets when the day is done. 

All's one to me — I do not greatly care; 

So long as there are brown hills — and a tree 
Like a mad prophet in a land of dearth — 

And I can lie and hear eternally 

The vast monotonous breathing of the earth. 

I have known hours, slow and golden-glowing, 

Lovely with laughter and suffused with light, 

O Lord, in such a time appoint my going, 

When the hands clench, and the cold face grows white, 
And the spark dies within the feeble brain, 

Spilling its star-dust back to dust again! 

Stephen Vincent Benet 



GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 

The boat ploughed on. Now Alcatraz was past 
And all the grey waves flamed to red again 
At the dead sun's last glimmer. Far and vast 
The Sausalito lights burned suddenly 
In little dots and clumps, as if a pen 
Had scrawled vague lines of gold across the hills; 

The sky was like a cup some rare wine fills, 

And stars came as he watched 

— and he was free 

One splendid instant — back in the great room, 

Curled in a chair with all of them beside 
And the whole world a rush of happy voices, 

With laughter beating in a clamorous tide. .. 

Saw once again the heat of harvest fume 
Up to the empty sky in threads like glass, 

And ran, and was a part of what rejoices 
In thunderous nights of rain; lay in the grass 
Sun-baked and tired, looking through a maze 
Of tiny stems into a new green world; 

Once more knew eves of perfume, days ablaze 
With clear, dry heat on the brown, rolling fields; 

Shuddered with fearful ecstasy in bed 
Over a book of knights and bloody shields. .. 

The ship slowed, jarred and stopped. There, straight ahead, 
Were dock and fellows. Stumbling, he was whirled 
Out and away to meet them — and his back 
Slumped to the old half-cringe, his hands fell slack; 

A big boy's arm went round him — and a twist 
Sent shattering pain along his tortured wrist, 

As a voice cried, a bloated voice and fat, < 

"Why it's Miss Nancy! Come along, you rat!" 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 

Both from June 1917 

The Yale Literary Magazine . Volume 82, Issue 9 
https://books. google. com/books?id=FD9MAAAAMAA 




A POET OF ILLUSIONS 

Turns and Movies. By Conrad Aiken. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

John Gould Fletcher 

The Poetry Journal. Volumes 6-8, July 1916 

A great many earnest and respectable people confess to a dislike of Mr. Conrad Aiken’s poetry because 
they consider it artificial and immoral. If to be seductive is to be immoral Mr. Aiken’s poetry deserves 
the name; if to be cunningly constructed for the eye and ear means that poetry is artificial, Mr. Aiken's 
is highly artificial. But I have never heard that the muse is a cow-girl, with a skinny neck and long 
shoulderblades, or that the Greeks left their statues unpolished. Mr. Aiken finds beauty for himself, and 
is apparently indifferent whether anyone else will ever find it or not in the same sphere. Of course this 
horrifies the most of us, who prefer the safe companionship of the multitude. But let us hope there are a 
few individuals sufficiently aloof and keenly attuned to understand what the poet's aim is. 

Remy de Gourmont said somewhere that the basis for all life was the will to illusion. Mr. Aiken's work 
has as its aim and object to show this will to illusion in perpetual contrast and conflict with 
disillusionment. He is a dispassionate analyst of soul-states, not as most of our ethical-minded bards 
would have us be, a theorist concerning the things that cause our soul-states. He draws no conclusions, 
utters no precepts; unless it be the conclusion that in spite of all our illusions, disillusionment always 
follows, and the precept that if we insist too often in seeking an answer to the Sphinx's riddle, we are 
likely to be devoured. To some people this may seem that Mr. Aiken is a pessimist. He is just as much a 
pessimist as he is an optimist, and as little of one as the other. I fancy that he rather enjoys life for the 
very reason that he understands perfectly its transitory nature. In this sense he is the last of the romantic 
poets — a Romantic cleansed and purged of sentimental egotism. 

Even if they disagree with his matter, I cannot see why the academic critics do not hail his manner. We 
have learned a great deal about the vers-librists, how all their work is nothing but "shredded prose" or 
"strangled metre." Certainly here is a poet who has taken that despised thing metre and made it a 
vehicle for a fresh music. If we are to create any new developments of poetic technique in this country, 
anything but endless imitations of Alfred Lord Tennyson, or endless harsh and ear-displeasing 
cacophonies of the Spoon River type, we must either listen to the Imagists or to Mr. Aiken. I offer to 
the critics their choice. 

Mr. Aiken has experimented with metre in many curious ways. I like him best when he is least 
hampered by the realism of a subject incapable of lyric treatment. His most ambitious attempt in this 
volume is his Disenchantment. I will not spoil it by quoting. It is a study in rich discords strangely 
mixed with, wavering haunting scraps of melody. Every poet should read it. 

Now take the following and ask yourselves whether anyone has ever written such lines that seem to 
waltz of themselves, spin and glitter, vibrate, dash, and fall spent like a pair of dancers: — "After the 
movie, when the lights come up, He takes her powered hand behind the wing; She all in yellow, like a 
buttercup, Lifts her white face, yearns up to him and clings; And with a silent, gliding step they move 
Over the footlights, in familiar glare, Panther-like in the Tango whirl of love, He fawning close on her 
with idiot stare. Swiftly they cross the stage. O lyric ease! The dru nk en music follows the sure feet, The 
swaying elbows, intergliding knees, Moving with slow precision on the beat. She was a waitress in a 
restaurant, He picked her up and taught her how to dance. Love-phrases that he whispered her still 
haunt. She feels his arm, lifts an appealing glance But knows he spent last evening with Zudora; And 
knows that certain changes are before her." 

Beneath the surface of Mr. Aiken's realism there is an undercurrent of subtle and familiar melancholy — 
the melancholy of beauty and of art. 




Poems by DuBose Heyward 

Poetry , Volume 20, April 1922 

DUSK 

They tell me she is beautiful, my city 
That she is colorful and quaint; alone 
Among the cities. But I — I who have known 
Her tenderness, her courage, and her pity; 

Have felt her forces mold me, mind and bone, 

Life after life, up from her first beginning — 

How can I think of her in wood and stone! 

To others she has given of her beauty: 

Her gardens, and her dim old faded ways; 

Her laughter, and her happy drifting hours; 

Glad spendthrift April, squandering her flowers; 

The sharp still wonder of her autumn days; 

Her chimes, that shimmer from St. Michael's steeple 
Across the deep maturity of June 
Like sunlight slanting over open water 
Under a high blue listless afternoon. 

But when the dusk is deep upon the harbor, 

She finds me where her rivers meet and speak, 

And while the constellations gem the silence 
High overhead, her cheek is on my cheek. 

I know her in the thrill behind the dark 
When sleep brims all her silent thoroughfares. 

She is the glamour in the quiet park 

That kindles simple things like grass and trees; 

Wistful and wanton as her sea-born airs, 

Bringer of dim rich age-old memories. 

Out on the gloom-deep water, when the nights 
Are choked with fog, and perilous, and blind, 

She is the faith that tends the calling lights. 

Hers is the stifled voice of harbor bells, 

Muffled and broken by the mist and wind. 

Hers are the eyes through which I look on life 
And find it brave and splendid. 

And the stir 

Of hidden music shaping all my songs, 

And these my songs, my all, belong to her. 



EDGAR ALLAN POE 

Once in the starlight 
When the tides were low, 
And the surf fell sobbing 
To the undertow, 

I trod the windless dunes 

Alone with Edgar Poe. 

Dim and far behind us, 

Like a fabled bloom 
On the myrtle thickets, 

In the swaying gloom 
Hung the clustered windows 
Of the barrack-room. 

Faint on the evening, 
Tenuous and far 
As the beauty shaken 



From a vagrant star, 




Throbbed the ache and passion 
Of an old guitar. 

Life closed behind us 
Like a swinging gate, 

Leaving us unfettered 
And emancipate; 

Confidants of Destiny, 

Intimates of Fate. 

I could only cower 
Silent, while the night, 

Seething with its planets, 

Parted to our sight, 

Showing us infinity In its breadth and height. 

But my chosen comrade, 

Tossing back his hair 
With the old loved gesture, 

Raised his face, and there 
Shone that agony that those 
Loved of God must bear. 

Oh, we heard the many things 
Silence has to say — 

He and I together 

As alone we lay 
Waiting for the slow sweet 

Miracle of day. 

When the bugle's silver 
Spiralled up the dawn 
Dew-clear, night-cool, 

And the stars were gone, I arose exultant, 

Like a man new-bom. 

But my friend and master, 

Heavy-limbed and spent, 

Turned, as one must turn at last 

From the sacrament; And his eyes were deep with 

God's Burning discontent. 



MATINS 

I saw you pray today 

Out in the park — Poor little storm-driven 

Child of the dark. 

Body to earth you lay 

On the young grass, Learning the shining way 
April may pass. 

I saw the clear song 
Cardinals make 
Brush your face tangibly, 

Like wind on the lake. 

Then, in the hedge 

Where japonicas grew, A little breeze was bom, 
Boyish and new. 



I saw it find you 

And rustle your name; Lift you, and carry you 




Like a slim flame 

Out where the trees break, 

Leaving wide skies. Now I see always 
The prayer in your eyes. 



April 1922 





QUAKER-GRAY AND ROSE 

Willow Pollen , by Jeannette Marks. Four Seas Co. 

Reviewed by Lola Ridge 

In this first book of verse, with its non-committal cover of quaker-gray, I like best the poems in which 
Miss Marks' clear, sharp and often whimsical mind is in the ascendency over her emotions. 

In some spirits pain is a flame that flares and consumes till the burning consciousness lights up all 
around it; in others, a smouldering ache that, however it be heaped with green withes, throws up a 
screening smoke. In the groping cries of some of these songs of pain I feel a lonely and proud spirit that 
has been hurt much, but the hurt has blurred instead of sharpening expression. 

The cleavage between Miss Marks' mental and emotional approach gives a curious effect of duality of 
personality. Sometimes it seems as though the verses must have been written by two esthetically 
dissimilar personalities. On one page you will find the innocent sentimentality of a piece of album 
verse, and on the other such acidly lovely lines as these from White Hair: 

All the warmth has gone out of white hair; 

It only answers to the wind, 

And lifts and stirs like creeping snow 
Close to the frozen scalp of earth. 

This disparity can no doubt be partly explained by the inclusion of early poems, but it is surprising to 
find such pallid stuff as Your Sunlit Way between the same covers as a sharply-faceted poem like Stars, 
with its molded fonn and finely pointed thought. 

Often you feel how this southern woman loves the sun. In Calendar, where the tender, intimately 
whimsical gossip about nature recalls Emily Dickinson, the sun is likened to "a bee, a big bee, a 
burning bee." 

Throughout the book are scattered delightful whimsicalities, and stanzas from which luminous images 
leap like sudden lights out of a mist. Sometimes with an unexpected line Miss Marks can push out the 
walls of a narrow room into an unlimited horizon. Take the rosegray magic of this conjured picture: 

Sea gulls I saw lifting the dawn with rosy feet. 

In Jeannette Marks' more intense moods — Sea Gulls, from which the above lines are taken, Dragon and 
others — there is a note of hysteria, a desperate, half-fascinated peering into the depths where 
myriad eyes 

. . . float and sway, stab, sting and die away. 

You feel the terror and curiosity of a romantic imagination that is drawn by the sinister-grotesque into 
the darker ways of fantasy. But always in this nature the romanticist is in eternal conflict with the 
moralist — no mind-made moralist at that, but one into whose quivering soul is bitten, as with an acid, a 
sense of inescapable responsibility for others' woes. 

For me the charm of Willow Pollen lies in those verses where the poet's heart is quiescent, and the alert 
and supple mind is free to play delicately, as in Cloud: 

Tut, it is a ship as plain as anything, 

Full-spread to find the silver edges of the world 
Where ships and island daffodils 
Bum, follow sun, dip, 

Cling to the shining brim like flapping butterflies . . . 

And the "sky" . . . 

Now you tell what the sky is! 

In the last two lines you touch a certain elfin quality in Miss Marks' mind, a quality that is emphasized 
in the delicious sleep song, Rose Toada: 

Shoo, Rose Toada, Shoo! 

Jewelled red eyes for you. 

Shoo, Rose Toada, Shoo! 

Hoosh, Rose Toada, hoosh! 

Little green snake in the bush. 

Hoosh, Rose Toada, hoosh! 

Bizz, Rose Toada, buzz! 

Gold on its wings and fuzz. 

Bizz, Rose Toada, buzz! 





IN RUSSIA 

Poems by Lola Ridge 



THE SPILLING OF THE WINE 

The soldiers lie upon the snow, 

That no longer gyrates under the spinning lights 
Night juggles in her fat black hands. 

They will not babble any more secrets to loose-mouthed 

nights Expanding in golden auras, While sleigh-bells jingle like new coins the darkness 
shuffles . . . 

They will not drink any more wine — 

Wine of the Romanoffs, 

Jewelled wine 

The secret years worked slowly at Till it was wrought to fire, As stones are faceted Until they give out 
light. The soldiers lie very still. Their shadows have shrunk up close As toads shrink under a stone; And 
night and silence, The ancient cronies, Foregather above them. 

But still over the snow, that is white as a ram's fleece, Arms swing like scythes . . . 

And shadows in austere lines 

Sway in a monstrous and mysterious ritual — 

Shadows of the Kronstad sailors 
Pouring blood and wine. . . 

Wine 

Spurting out of flagons in a spray of amethyst and gold, 

Creeping in purple sluices; 

Wine 

And blood in thin bright streams 
Besprinkling the immaculate snow; 

Blood, high-powered with the heat of old vineyards, 

Boring . . . into the cool snow . . . 

Blood and wine 

Mingling in bright pools 

That suck at the lights of Petrograd 

As dying eyes 

Suck in their last sunset. 

The night has a rare savor. 

Out of the snow-piles — altar-high and colored as by 




rosy sacrifice — Scented vapor 
Ascends in a pale incense . . . 
Faint astringent perfume 
Of blood and wine. 



SNOW DANCE FOR THE DEAD 

Dance, little children ... it is holy twilight . . . 

Have you hung paper flowers about the necks of the ikons? 
Dance soft ... but very gaily ... on tip-toes like the 
snow. Spread your little pinafores 
And courtesy as the snow does . . . 

The snow that bends this way and that 
In silent salutation. 

Do not wait to warm your hands about the fires. 

Do not mind the rough licking of the wind. 

Dance forth into the shaggy night that shakes itself upon 
you. 

Dance beneath the Kremlin towers — golden 
In the royal 
Purple of the sky — 

But not there where the light is strongest . . . 

Bright hair is dazzling in the light. 

Dance in the dim violet places 
Where the snow throws out a faint lustre 
Like the lustre of dead faces . . . 

Snow downier than wild-geese feathers . . . 

Enough filling for five hundred pillows . . . 

By the long deep trench of the*dead. 

Bend, little children, 

To the rhythm of the snow 
That undulates this way and that 
In silver spirals. 

Cup your hands like tiny chalices . . . 

Let the flakes fill up the rosy 
Hollows of your palms 
And alight upon your hair, 

Like kisses that cling softly 
A moment and let go . . . 

Like many kisses falling altogether . . . 

Quick . . . cool kisses. 



THE WHITE BIRD 

Man of the flame-eyes 

And mouth with the bitter twist of in-grown laughter, 

And little bald man . . . whose seeming stillness 
Is akin to the velocity of a spinning star 
Holding its perfect poise — 

You two yea-sayers 
Beetling over the little deniers, 

Two great levelers, building from the earth up, among puttiers and pluggers of rotten piles — 

You of the rich life, running in ample measure, amidst life deleted of its old raw fire as earth is deleted 
of its coal and iron — 

You be mighty hunters and keepers, Trotsky and Lenine — 

Yet can you hold . . . the unconstrainable One 
Of the slow and flaming deaths 
And multiple resurrections? 




Hands, reaching in hundreds of millions, 

Backs, straightening under the keeling floor of the world, 

Can you hold the great white bird? — 

She that sweeps low over the chain-gangs 
When they glance up from their stone-breaking 
Into morning's burning gold; 

She that goes down into underground cells, 

Sending the cool wind of her wings 
Through unsevering stone . . . 

And departs, unbeknown, from those who announce her, 

Saying: "Lo, she is ours!" 

Ah, what a mighty destiny shall be yours, 

Should you persuade her — 

The Unconstrainable One 

Who has slid out of the arms of so many lovers, Leaving not a feather in their hands! 



THE SEA-ISLANDS 
by Hervey Allen 

SHADOWS 

There is deliberateness in all sea-island ways, 
Outlandish to our days as stone wheels are. 

The islands cannot see the use of life 
Which only lives for change; 

Their days are flat, 

And all things there move slowly. 

Even the seasons are conservative — 

No sudden flaunting of wild colors in the fall, 

Only a gradual fading of the green, 

As if the earth turned slowly, 

Or looked with one still face upon the sun 
As Venus does; 

Until the trees, the fields, the marshes, 

All turn dun, dull Quaker brown, 

And a mild winter settles down, 

And mosses are more gray. 

All human souls are glasses which reflect 
The aspects of the outer world. 

See what terrible gods the huge Himalayas bred! — 
And the fierce Jewish Jaywah came 
From the hot Syrian desert 
With his inhibitory decalogue. 

The gods of little hills are always tame; 

Here God is dull, where all things stay the same. 
No change on these sea-islands! 

The huge piled clouds range 
White in the cobalt sky; 

The moss hangs, 

And the strong tiring sea-winds blow — 

While day on glistering day goes by. 

The horses plow with hanging heads — 

Slow, followed by a black-faced man, 

Indifferent to the sun. 



The old cotton bushes hang with whitened heads; 
And there among the live-oak trees 





Peep the small whitewashed cabins, 

Painted blue perhaps, with scarlet-turbaned women, 
Ample-hipped, with voices soft and warm; 

And the lean hounds and chocolate children swarm. 
Day after day the ocean pumps 
The awful valve-gates of his heart, 

Diastole and systole through these estuaries; 

The tides flow in long gray weed-streaked lines; 

The salt water, like the planet's lifeblood, goes 

As if the earth were breathing with long-taken breaths 

And we were very near her heart. 

No wonder that these faces show a tired dismay, 
Looking on burning suns, and scarcely blithe in May. 
Spring's coming is too fierce with life, 

And summer is too long; 

The stunted pine trees struggle with the sand 
Till the eyes sicken with their dwarfing strife. 

There are old women here among these island homes, 
With dull brown eyes that look at something gray, 
And tight silver hair, drawn back in lines, 

Like the beach grass that's always blown one way; 
With such a melancholy in their faces 
I know that they have lived long in these places. 

The tides, the hooting owls, the daylight moons, 

The leprous lights and shadows of the mosses, 

The funereal woodlands of these coasts, 

Draped like a hearse, 

And memories of an old war's ancient losses, 

Dwell in their faces' shadows like gray ghosts. 

And worse — 

The terror of the black man always near, 

The drab level of the rice-fields and the marsh 
Lend them a mask of fear. 



SUNSHINE 

Do you suppose the sun here lavishes his heat 
For nothing in these islands by the sea? 

No! The great green-mottled melons ripen in the fields, 
Bleeding with scarlet juicy pith deliciously; 

And the exuberant yams grow golden, thick and sweet; 
And white potatoes in grave-rows, 

With leaves as rough as cat-tongues, 

And pearly onions and cabbages 
With white flesh sweet as chicken-meat. 

These the black boatmen bring to town 

On barges, heaped with severed breasts of leaves, 

Driven by put-put engines 

Down the long canals quavering with song, 

With hail and chuckle to the docks along; 

Seeing their dark faces down below 
Reduplicated in the sunset glow, 

While from the shore stretch out the quivering lines 

Of the flat palm-like reflected pines 

That inland lie like ranges of dark hills in lines. 

And so to town — 

Weaving odd baskets of sweet grass 
Lazily and slow, 

To sell in the arcaded market 




Where men sold their fathers not so long ago. 

For all their poverty, 

These patient black men live 
A life rich in warm colors of the fields, 

Sunshine and hearty foods; 

Delighted with the gifts that earth can give, 

And old tales of Plateye and Bre’r Rabbit; 

While the golden-velvet cornpone browns 
Underneath the lid among hot ashes, 

Where the groundnuts roast 
Round shadowy fires at nights — 

With tales of graveyard ghost, 

While eery spirituals ring 
And organ voices sing, 

And sticks knock maddening rhythms on the floor 
To shuffling youngsters "cutting" buck-and-wing; 

Dogs bark; 

And woolly pickaninnies peek about the door. 

Sundays, along the moss-draped roads, 

The beribboned black folk go to church 
By threes and twos, carrying their shoes; 

With orange turbans, ginghams, rainbow hats. 

Then bucks flaunt tiger-lily ties and cobalt suits, 

Smoking cob pipes and faintly sweet cheroots. 

Wagons with oval wheels and kitchen chairs screech by, 
Where Joseph-coated white-teethed maidens sit Demurely, 
While the old mule rolls back the ivory of his eye. 

Soon from the whitewashed churches roll away, 

Among the live-oak trees, 

Rivers of melancholy harmonies, 

Full of the sorrows of the centuries 
The white man hears, but cannot feel. 

But it is always Sunday on sea-islands. 

Plantation bells, calling the pickers from the fields, 

Are like old temple gongs; 

And the wind tells monodies among the pines, 

Playing upon their strings the ocean's songs. 

The ducks fly in long trailing lines; 

Geese honk and marsh-hens quank 
Among the tidal flats and rushes rank on ra nk . 

On island tufts the heron feeds its viscid young, 

And the quick mocker catches 

From lips of sons of slaves the eery snatches 

And trolls them as no lips have ever sung. 

Oh, it is good to be here in the spring, 

When water still stays solid in the North, 

When the first jasmine rings its golden bells, 

And the wild wistaria puts forth; 

But most because the sea then changes tone — 

Talking a whit less drear, 

It gossips in a smoother monotone, 

Whispering moon-scandal in the old earth's ear. 



MACABRE IN MACAWS 

After the hurricane of the late forties, 

Peter Polite says, in the live-oak trees 
Were weird macabre macaws, 

And ash-colored cockatoos blown overseas 




From Nassau and the West Indies. 

These hopped about like dead men's thoughts 
Amid the draggled Spanish moss, 

Preening themselves, all at a loss; 

Mewing faint caws, 

And shrieking with nostalgia — 

With dull screams like a child 
Bom with neuralgia. 

And this seems true to me, 

Fitting the landscape's drab grotesquery. 
Hag-hollerin’ Time 

Black Julius peered out from the galley door; 

Behind Jim Island, lying long and dim, 

An infra owl-light tinged the twilight sky 
As if a bonfire burned for cherubim. 

Dark orange flames came leering through the pines; 
And then the moon's face, struggling with a sneeze, 
Along the flat horizon's level lines 
Her nostrils fingered with palmetto trees. 

Her platinum wand made water-wrinkles buckle. 
Old Julius gave appreciative chuckle — 

"It's jes about hag-hollerin’ time," he said. 

I watched the globous buckeyes in his head 
Peer back along the bloody moon-wash dim 
To see the fish-tailed water- witches swim. 

UPSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS 

The judge, who lives impeccably upstairs 
With dull decorum and its implication, 

Has all his servants in to family prayers 
And edifies his soul with exhortation. 

Meanwhile, his blacks live wastefully downstairs; 
Not always chaste, they manage to exist 
With less decorum than the judge upstairs, 

And find withal a something that he missed. 

This painful fact a Swede philosopher, 

Who tarried for a fortnight in our city, 

Remarked one evening at the meal, before 
We paralyzed him silent with our pity; 

Saying the black man, living with the white, 

Had given more than white men could requite. 

PALMETTO TOWN 

Sea-island winds sweep through Palmetto Town, 
Bringing with piny tang the old romance 
Of pirates and of smuggling gentlemen; 

And tongues as languorous as southern France 
Flow down her streets like water- talk at fords; 

While through iron gates where pickaninnies sprawl 
The sound comes back, in rippled banjo chords, 
From lush magnolia shades where mockers call. 
Mornings, the flower-women bring their wares — 
Bronze caryatids of a genial race, 

Bearing the bloom-heaped baskets on their heads; 
Lithe, with their anns akimbo in wide grace, 

Their jasmine nodding jestingly at cares. 

Turbaned they are, deep-chested, straight and tall, 
Bandying old English words now seldom heard 
But sweet as Provencal. 



Dreams peer like prisoners through her harp-like gates 




From molten gardens mottled with gray gloom, 

Where lichened sundials shadow ancient dates, 

And deep piazzas loom. Fringing her quays are frayed palmetto posts, 
Where clipper ships once moored along the ways, 

And fanlight doorways, sunstruck with old ghosts, 

Sicken with loves of her lost yesterdays. 

Often I halt upon some-gabled walk, 

Thinking I see the ear-ringed picaroons, 

Slashed with a sash and Spanish folderols, 

Gambling for moidores or for gold doubloons. 

But they have gone where night goes after day; 

And the old streets are gay with whistled tunes, 

Bright with the lilt of scarlet parasols 
Carried by honey-voiced young octoroons. 




Stella Dallas 

The story of a great love (that seriously needs editing by Distributed Proofreaders! Ed.) 

By Olive Higgins Prouty - Fall 1922. 

THE story opens at a fashionable hotel at the seashore in New England, where Stella Dallas 
and her daughter Laurel are staying. Laurel is thirteen, a lovely girl, self-contained, observant — 
innOcent and sophisticated at once. -The mother is a vulgar woman, separated from her husband and 
devoted to her child. She takes the cheapest room in an expensive hotel, in order to have her daughter 
live among the rich and exclusive, who, however, pay little attention to her, although the child interests 
them 

Laurel goes to New York for her annual visit with her father, whom she adores, whose tastes in books, 
music, and pictures she accepts and makes her own. During a short absence of her father, Laurel is left 
for a week with Mrs. Morrison, a charming widow with three boys, living on Long Island. Laurel has 
never seen such a home, and becomes very fond of Mrs. Morrison, to whom her father is attached. 
While Laurel is on this visit her mother goes to a cheap shore resort to save expenses. There she falls in 
with an old flame, a riding master, who is much with her. He had been a protege of the fashionable folk 
in Milhampton, where Mrs. Dallas lives. Late one ni ht when he takes her home he steps into the 
lodging house for a moment against her protest, iust then, however, a car happens to stop in the street 
for trifling repairs. The occupants, who are from Milhampton, recognize her. They see the man follow 
her in. The repairs quickly finished, they are away before he comes out again. 

In the present Instalment the author goes back to the story ofthe rash and unhappy marriage of Stella 
and Stephen Dallas, the parents of Laurel. 

The red cottage house where Stella had lived as a young girl, and until she married Stephen Dallas, 
was located in an out 

lying district of Milhampton. The district was known as Cataract Villzige. The little settlement of 
houses was named after the "Cataract Mills, and the mills were named after a fall of water hidden 
inside them somewhere, over which they crouched like some great vampire and sucked the strength 
that made their wheels go ’round. 

Cataract Village was the home of the Cataract Mill employees. Stella’s father had worked in the mills 
ever since he was a boy. Stella was born in one of the ugly three-deckers, close to the mill gate. She 
was about ten ears old when her father bought one ofy the little red cottage houses on the river bank. 
She had been proud of the cottage then, and proud of it, too, as she grew older. On each side of the little 
porch over the front door, every spring, for years, Stella lanted morning glories and wild cucumber 
vine, which climbed a string trellis of her own making. 

The first time Stephen went to see Stella at the red cottage, she had trained her docile vines all over the 
picket fence that surrounded the little house, and shrouded the back porch with them; had shrouded 
with them, too, a latticed summerhouse which stood in the side yard. Stella had copied the 
summerhouse, with much the same genius with which she copied hats or dresses, from a summerhouse 
she had seen in a garden in Milhampton across the river. Stella’s summerhouse was made of plasterer’s 
laths painted white, and criss-crossed. The summerhouse in the garden at Milhampton, designed by a 
landscape ardener, had been covered with Dorothy Terkins roses. But sunlight shining through the 
chinks of Stella’s morning glories and wild cucumbers, was just as prettily dapplled with shadows as 
sunshine shining through rose vines. At night the darkness was just as dense inside Stella’s 
summerhouseha little denser, perhaps. Stella had been particular to plant her seeds thick. Inside Stella’s 
summerhouse there hung a Gloucester hammock. 

THE first night Stephen called on Stella he had sat in the hammock alone, while Stella had curled 
herself up on the low step of the summerhouse, leaning her head against one of the upright posts, so 
that the searchlight moon could shine full upon her face, and her caller could observe, from the 
darkness of the hammock, how pretty she was. 

She was pretty — she was ve pretty in those days. But it was not Ste la’s bright eyes and bright checks 
that Stephen Dallas thought about most, after that first call. It hadn’t been quite dark when he arrived. 
Before he was sure that the red cottage was the house where Stella lived, he had noticed the morning 
glories and the wild cucumber vines. 

When later, that first evening, he discovered that Stella had planted the vines herself, had built much of 
"the summerhouse, driven all the nails in the diamond latticework, done all the painting, it had set him 
to thinking. Out of a bundle of plasterer’s laths and a handful or two of common little seeds, she had 
created a charming spot. As he leaned back in the Gloucester hammock and gazed at Stella on the step 
below him, the simplicity of her setting, the absence from it of everything thiat required accumulated 
wealth to possess, had been soothing and comforting to Stephen, suffering as he was — suffering as he 
had been for the past year and a half. 

Stephen was young then, barely twenty-three, but for eigh teen months he had felt nothing but the 
resignation of old age and the bitterness of disappointed old age. It had never occurred to Stephen 




Dallas that disgrace, disaster, utter and complete ruin, could befall him. He had taken it for granted 
always that he would fulfill to a greater or less degree his expectations for himself, and his family’s and 
friends’ expectations for him, too. Whether as a doctor, or lawyer, or business man of ability, he didn’t 
know which, before he went East to school, but in some ca acity he would fill a position of responsibi 
ity in his home city. It had always been understood that when Ste hen’s education was completed, he 
would, return to Reddington, where he had been hot , where his father had been born, and co tinue to 
add honor to the family reputation. 

It was a reputation to be proud of. The Dallases were one of the most respected and honored families in 
the city. The Dallas house, built by Stephen’s grandfather, was quiet and unostentatious in ap- . 
pearance, but solid, substantial — a big, 5 uare brick affair, painted dull brown. T ere was something so 
solid and substantial about everything connected with the Dallases that people in Reddington supposed 
them to be infallible, as immune to panics and market fluctuations as an oak to the varying antics of the 
elements. This attitude of the people toward the Dallases was partly responsible for their ruin. 

Stephen’s father prized and treasured his reputation for indestructibility. To a’man of his s ecial brand of 
pride it was galling to allbw his fellow citizens even to suspect that the roots of the oak tree were not as 
healthy as the proud and upstanding trunk signified. And so it was not until the great tree fell — was 
pulled over by its own weight, and lay sprawling on the ground, a mammoth and pitiful 
When Stephen found Stella day after day coquettlshly pouring tea for Alfred Munn, as he sat 
comfortably 

wreck, for every curious asser-by to gape at — that the decayed an rotten condition of the roots was 
discovered by the astonished public. 

When the brief telegram from home reached Stephen (he had completed his college course by this time 
and had nearly completed his post-graduate course in an Eastern university), he had decided to follow 
in his father's steps and become a lawyer. The message gave no details, simply stated the fact of his 
father’s sudden death and summoned him home immediately. 

It was not until he was within a few hours of Reddington that he learned of 

the manner ofhis father’s death, lie read it in a Chicago paper. Stephen had bought the paper when he 
changed trains. 

His father had committed suicide! He had locked himself up in his office down- town, one night, and 
shot himself with a revolver. 

“For a number of years,” the article added, “Mr. Stephen Dallas, who was a lawyer and one of 
Reddington's most respected citizens, had acted as trustee for various estates, and sole legal and finan 
— cial adviser for a number of charitable institutions. It is feared that the various funds entrusted to 
him may have suf 

fered, and an investigation ofhis affairs is now under way." 

Stephen learned upon his arrival home that the fears hinted at in the papers were justified. His one 
desire was to escape, to get away from everybody and everything familiar, as soon as possible, after the 
details of burial were disposed of. He had no forgiveness, no charity, for his father. He told his mother 
and his elder sister Fanny that he wished they could dispose of the ruined thing his father had made of 
the Dallas reputation as easily as they could dispose of the ruined thing he had made of his body. But 
no, the reputation they must wear, tied ’round their necks 

ensconced in one of the big Dallas arm chairs, it was more than irritation he felt. It was disgust — almost 
nausea 

for everybody to see, and stare at, and keep away from. Obliged as he was to bear his father’s name 
(why had his par — ents handicapped him thus?), he could never hope to succeed in any large way, he 
said; for who would ever trust a man with the name of Stephen Dallas? It spelled suicide and dishonor 
now. 

His mother tried, in a weak, feminine sort of way, Stephen thought, to excuse his father’s act. He had 
never let them even guess at home, she said, that the big house and all the servants, the stable full of 
expensive cars, and the proportionate demands in the way of clothes and entertaining, and 
Contributions to various 

charitable institutions, were eating into his capital — had been for years. 

But why hadn’t he? What kindness had it been to them? It was beyond Stephen’s young comprehension 
that his father, like some weak, inexperienced bank clerk, could be tempted into "borrowing” even a 
portion of the funds entrusted to him. 

“Borrowing!” That is what his father’s friends and associates called it, when they talked to Stephen. 
They tried to soften the facts to him, these kind, old, pitying men, who felt sorry to look upon the 
destruction of so young a man's career, 

Stephen SUPPOSL‘da Well, there was one satisfaction. Thank heaven, his father hadn’t taken liberties 
with the legacies left to him and Fanny by their grandfather, nor touched the solid securities packed 
away years ago in his mother’s safe-deposit box. B scraping everything together, none of the estates 
which had been entrusted to his father need to suffer at all. The kind old men told Stephen that he and 
his mother and sister were under no obligation. Stephen was glad that his mother and Fanny felt just as 




he did — that the only thing for them to do was to wipe out his father’s dishonesty as far as 
possible. Stephen was glad/too, that his mother and Fanny agreed with him that it would be unbearable 
to continue to live in Reddington. As soon as the big brown house and the automobiles and the servants 
were disposed of, the would disappear as quietly as possible, anny and his mother would go to Chicago 
and conceal themselves there as best they could. There would be little for them to live on. Only the 
insurance policy. Stephen would, of course, get a job somewhere as soon as he could. Oh, no, he 
wouldn’t finish at the law school! He couldn’t afford the time. He never wanted to see the law school 
again! He never wanted to see anything again, or an body, that recalled to him the old brig t hopes and 
ambitions, he said. 

“Oh, no, least of all Helen Dane,” he shuddered, retorting to his mother’s timid reminder that Helen 
had sent her card to him with a message written on it, to come and see her. 

Stephen was thankful that there had never been an ’thing serious between him and Helen. '1 here might 
have been. It had seemed last summer as if there probably would have been, but not now — never now! 
There was no girl in Reddington, no girl anywhere, whom he would ever ask to bear the name of 
Dallas. 

Stephen first heard of the Cataract Mills in Milhampton, Massachusetts, through an advertisement in, a 
pa er. He answered the advertisement. He had never been to Milhampton. He had no friends, no 
acquaintances there, that he knew of. It was well removed from Reddington. It would serve his purpose 
as well as any other place in the United States; his mother begged him not to put 
. the ocean between himself and her, when he had mentioned Australia or South America. 

UPON his arrival in Milhampton, Stephen hunted up a boarding-house in Cataract Village close to the 
mills, and hired a room. He worked hard for his eighteen dollars a Week. There was little joy in his 
work. Even the raise in his position and salary at the end of the first three months gave him no thrill. 
What was the use of his rising in the world? Wasn’t oblivion what he desired more than anything else? 
Success, too many raises, would mean exposure finally, opening up the old wound again. Stephen had 
suffered enough for a while. 

Stephen believed he would suffer always; but he didn’t take into consideration his youth. There is 
somethin about twenty-three that struggles and ghts all by itself — never mind how indifferent the soul, 
how sick the body — and accomplishes its pur oses and designs in s ite of handicaps, ‘he same month 
that tephen’s mother’s age came to her rescue, Stephen’s youth came to hit. Early in September, before 
a year had passed since the Dallas oak had fallen, death delivered Mrs. Dallas from her suffering. It. 
was two or three weeks before his mother died that Stephen met Stella. 

He met her at a “church sociable” in the vestry of the Congregational Church in Cataract Village. He 
had gone to the church sociable with the shipping clerk at the mills, who had told him, with a wink, that 
he had met some "peaches" there at the last “shindy,” and invited him to come along. Stephen had 
never in his life before passed a whole year practically void of feminine society. 

It so happened that the night before the shipping clerk invited Stephen to the church sociable, Stephen 
had drifted into a musical show down-town. The musical show started him to thinking about Helen 
Dane. ’ 

All the way back to Mrs. Bean's lodging-house he had dwelt upon Helen’s loveliness, longed, as he 
didn’t suppose he could ever long again, for an hour with her. A wave of despair had swept over him. 
Helen Dane was miles away, barriered and forbidden now. 

Stephen had fallen to sleep in his bare, bleak bedroom Very miserable and unhappy. But in reality his 
state of mind was healthier, more normal than it had been since his father had died, and that night 
Stephen’s youth danced a little delighted jig of triumph on the dingy pillow case beside him as he slept. 
Stella Martin was an acknowledged belle in Cataract Village. Her li s were cherry-red, her cheeks 
peach- lossom pink, and without paint and powder in those days. She had, too, as her girl friends 
expressed it, “stacks of style.” Stella Martin could drape a straight piece of cloth about her hi 5 and 
shoulders and it would assume fashionable lines all by itself! She far outshone the other young girls in 
Cataract Village. She was far better educated than the other girls. Stella had gone all the way through 
the high school, and graduated in a white dress with ruffles. When Stephen met Stella she was 
completing a course at the state normal school on the other side of the river. 

Not that Stella meant to make teaching a life work! By no means! But it happenedthat next to the state 
normal school was located a technical school for young men. Stella had learned that students at the two 
institutions of learning sometimes made friendships that led to an interchange of ceremonies that 
sounded attractive to her. 

Stella was ambitious. She couldn’t help but see she was different from the girl friends of her childhood. 
Most of them were content to take a job in the weavingrooms at the mills as soon as they had finished 
the ninth grade or a year or two in high school; or else to marry some raw, half-awake young man from 
the mills, and live in one of the Cataract Village threedeckers, and have children, and children, and 
children! Not Stella, however! Nothing like that for Stella Martin! 

There was a little brown spot on Stella’s neck. It showed when she wore summer dresses cut in a low V 




in front. She was on the point of having it removed, when a certain old woman, a sort of half-witch, 
told her it was a sign that some day she 

would make a brilliant marriage. So Stella kept her little brown spot, and though she laughed and 
flirted with almost every young man who admired her, she had no notion of marrying in a hurry. 

Stella had a streak of common sense in her, and she didn’t leave it entirely to the magic power of the 
brown spot upon her neck to bring about the brilliant marriage. After roviding herselfwith a few 
possible candi ates for the marriage, the enterprising Stella spent long laborious hours making the yard 
surrounding the red cottage attractive with morning-glory vines and wild cucumber, and built herself a 
little temple that was very becoming to her type of beauty; and when the young men from the technical 
school came in their clean collars and dark suits, with beautiful creases down the fronts of their trouser 
legs, to call on Miss Martin, she usually chanced to be sitting in her little shrine. Therefore, during the 
spring and summer and early fall, these young men seldom caught a glimpse of her mother in the ugly 
mouse-colored wrapper and flat shoes shuffling about in the kitchen, washing dishes, or mixing bread. 
They never had a chance to discover that the red cortage lacked a dining-room. Later, after Stella’s 
charms had worked their blinding enchantment, it was her theory that the skeletons inside the house 
were less to be feared. 

THE first night that Stephen Dallas went to see Stella she exerted herself more than usual in behalfof 
her caller, for though he was one of the usually spumed Cataract Mill employees she was aware that he 
was as far ahead of the technical school students of her acquaintance, as to requirements for a brilliant 
marriage, as the technical-school students were far ahead of the Cataract Village young men. 

Stella had an eye for details. This Mr. Dallas, she observed, wasn’t too spick-andspan. He didn’t look as 
if he had just stepped out of the barber's shop around the corner, and he didn’t smell so. His cheeks 
didn’t shine. His collars didn’t shine, and his clothes seemed to have been worn by him long enou h to 
fall naturally into hi: lines, instead ofretaining those of a wax dummy's in a gentlemen's furnishing 
shop. When he leaned forward, his waistcoat (but Stella called it Vest) clung to him, instead of sticking 
out and making curves and caverns in which glimpses of lining and suspenders could be seen; and 
straight across the vest, rather low down, where it wrinkles a little (just where it ought to wrinkle when 
a man leans forward), Stella observed the slender watch chain made of gold and platinum shafts, li nk ed 
together. 

She observed, too, Mr. Dallas's handkerchief. He had pulled it out of his pocket and offered it to her to 
sit on when she insisted upon occupying the low step of the summerhouse. She had taken it from him 
just to feel of it. It was made of finest linen. It had a narrow hand-hemstitched edge, and hand- 
embroidered letters in the corner. 

“What does S stand for, Mr. Dallas?” 

Stella had asked with the time-worn coyness of her sex when first touching upon so intimate a subject 
as first names. 

“ Stephen,” Stephen had replied shortly, from the Gloucester hammock. 

“Stephen, Stephen,” Stella had repeated two or three times — in a dainty sort of experimental fashion, as 
if she were tasting some new kind of candy. “Stephen.” Then, “It's nice. I like it," she exclaimed, and 
glanced up at Stephen from under her long lashes. 

“Really? Do you?" Stephen had laughed, just a little disconcerted. 

Stella liked the way he said, “really,” and, “Do you?” and later, “delightful,” and “int’risting.” He spoke 
like an actor on the stage, she thought. 

When Stella discovered that her caller was a college graduate, and a college graduate from the same 
university which Harold Miller and Spencer Chisholm had attended, as well as a half-dozen other 
young Milhampton blue -bloods who lived on the other side of the river, and whom Stella knew by sight 
and reputation and by their fine houses on upper Webster Street, she was aware that this Mr. Dallas 
Elva; the biggest opportunity she had ever had.. 

You might have thou ht she would have been a little awed, ut Stella had confidence in her personal 
charms. Experience had convinced her that the same upward glances, intimacies, reservations, 
shynesses, boldnesses, what-not, were attractive to the genus “young man,” whatever his species. When 
Stephen Dallas bade Stella good night that first night, he had held her willing hand a moment longer 
than is conventional, and asked if he could come again. ’ 

Later, when Stella went to bed, she tipped the little high square mirror on her bureau well forward, and 
gazing up into it at her bare, fair expanse of learning neck and shoulders, she laced er forefinger on the 
little brown Seauty-spot and pressed it gently. 

“I wonder,” she whispered. 

HE distance between Mrs. Bean's 

boarding-house and the little red cottage was only a quarter of a mile. It took Stephen less than ten 
minutes to walk it. Mrs. Bean's boarding-house was an impossible place in which to spend the evening. 
The walks around and about the boarding-house had come to seem impossible, too. So, also, had the 
bare whitelighted, white-walled reading-room at the Milhampton Public Library. 

Ever since Stephen had come to Milhampton, up to the time he met Stella, each night when he finished 
his supper in the boarding-house dining-room, he was faced with the problem of killing two and a half 




hours somehow till a civilized hour for sleep arrived. But after he met Stella and found the straight, 
easy way that led to the red cottage there was no more the problem as to how to spend his evenings — 
at least as to how he wanted to spend them. 

If Stephen's mother hadn’t died just when she did, and if, on top of that, Stephen’s sister Fanny hadn’t 
received, in repl to an application she had made to teac in a girls boarding-school in Japan, summons to 
sail immediatel , Stephen's infatuation would probably have burned itself out before he was in 
condition to 

consider additional financial burdens of any sort. Suddenly Stephen found himself free and unfettered. 
There was no more need to send weekly checks to Chicago. There was no more need to send letters 
there, or to go there from time to time himself. Stephen was entirely cut off from his old associations. 
His laboring boat had lost even its dragging anchor, and was touching the shores of a country on the 
other side of the earth. 

STEPHEN married Stella in Ianua , four months after he first saw her. He thought he loved her. Most 
sincerely he thought he loved her. He desired to be with _ her — terribly, terrifyingly — more than he had 
ever desired to be with any girl. Moreover, he felt very tenderly toward her. He was aware of her 
limitations, of her little crudities; but what if she did make a few mistakes in grammar, a few 
mistakes 1 in taste occasionally; she was wonderfully sweet-tempered, always amiable, always gay, as 
easily pleased as a child, as easily guided. 

Stephen thought that he could make her over, rub down the rough edges once they were married, once 
he had her alone to himself. Alone, to himself! Blinding possibility! Well, well, he must use his head, 
too. 

Of course she was different from the girls he used to know. But he was different from the man he used 
to be. He needed somebody different. Stephen did not want a girl to step down to him. Stephen did not 
want pity from the girl he married. Stella was not stepping down to him. Stella did not pity him. 

When he had first told her about his father she had said, lightly, laughingly, “Mercy, I don’t care what 
your father did, Stephen, nor your great-grandfather, either.” Then with disarming honesty, “Gracious, 
you’d never have looked at poor me, unless something had knocked you off your hi h horse!" 

No girl who Selonged to Stephen's former existence would look upon a hundred and fifty dollars a 
month as a fortune. (Stephen had had several raises.) Stella did. Nor upon five rooms and a bath in an 
apartment house in the upper Webster Street district in Milhampton as a palace. Stella did. Nor upon 
himself, dethroned, cast out, and disgraced, as still a prince. Stella did. 

For the first year of their married life together Stephen experienced no crude and sudden awakening. 
There were surprises for him, gentle shocks almost every day for the first few months. Surprisin how 
little education a girl can absorb an go through a high school and two ears of normal school besides. 
Why, tella didn’t know Thackeray from George Eliot. 

“Oh, I suppose I learned about those old fellows once, but you know how things of that sort slip in and 
out, unless they’re dinged in everlastingly." 

She didn’t show the slightest interest in his precious resurrected library, except to change his careful 
arrangement of the books, one day, so that all the bindings of one color should be grouped together, 
irrespective of subject. . 

One evening when Stephen started to read out loud to her from one of his favorite authors she told him 
good-naturedly for goodness’ sake not to spout an more of that dead, old-fashioned hig -brow stuff to 
her. It got her fidgety. 

She had no love at all for music. A violin made her want to scream. It was so squeaky, like filing finger 
nails with a steel file, she thought. But of course if musical concerts, Kneisel quartets, and the like, 
were “the thing,” she was game for them. But, really, a good vaudeville show (“mOvies" were then in 
their infancy) was much more entertaining. And a good play, where you saw modem actors, kept you 
so much better up to date, and rubbed the green moss ofi" you in rolls. 

The beauty of out of doors had no lure for her, nor flowers, either, in spite of her cucumbers and 
morning glories. She spent a good deal of time outdoors, walking; not, however, for the physical 

exhilaration ofit, but simply “ to reduce" even then Stella was inclined to be a little plump — and to 

save the price of a car fare, which she usually invested in candy. She wasvalways nibbling at candy. 
Often during the first few months of his marriage, doubts and misgivings assailed Stephen, but he was 
able to send them slinking away, usually, by comparing his present existence with that of a year ago. A 
year ago his evenings had been awful stretches of loneliness, of unloveliness. Now each night there was 
a very pretty and always smiling Stella waiting for him in the little sweet- smelling apartment; and after 
his evening meal there were distant sounds, far from unpleasing to him, of running water and rattling 
dishes, as he sat smoking and reading in his oldmorrischair, surrounded with his books, his mgs, and a 
few treasured pieces of furniture exhumed from a storehouse in Reddington. Later, there was somebody 
sitting on the arm of his morris chair, pressing against his shoulder, somebody soft and warm, and alive, 
and his — all his to do with as he pleased. No; he was not sorry that he had married Stella. 

IF TIME had not been steadily at work performing its entle cure upon Stephen, he might never ave 
been sorry he had married Stella. But old hopes, old ideals began to reassert themselves. In spite of 
himself, gradually, slowly, Stephen became interested in his job at the Cataract Mills. More than once 




that spring, Stella, coming inrfrom the kitchen of the little apartment after the supper dishes had’ been 
put away, found Stephen oring over one of the sheepskin-bound vo umes from the bottom shelf of the 
bookcase, his precious Trollo e. or Meredith (gracious, what did he fin in those old birds) pushed aside, 
discarded. 

The sheepskin-bound volumes were Stephen’s law books. He told Stella he wanted to satisfy a curiosity 
he had, as to the legal right or wron of certain affairs at the Cataract Mills, tephen was in the complaint 
department at the mills at that time. 

This curiosity of Stephen’s percolated through the man immediately above him, and through the next 
man, and the next, and the next, and so on to the general manager (inall . Once the general manager 
discovere Stephen, it was every night, thm, that he pored over the law books. 

Stella did not begrud e the late nights Stephen spent with the ig volumes. 

“Gracious,” she had exclaimed, e es aglint, when Stephen confided to her t at the general manager had 
suggested that he pass his bar examination, so as to be able to assist in the legal end of the business, if 
occasion arose. "Gracious, a law 

er! My! Won’t I feel 'ust grand? Oh, Stephen, I knew I’d picked a winner! I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
ifl found myself a governor’s wife some day, or a presi 
. dent’s! Gosh, wouldn’t I be thrilled?" 

“Oh, Stella! Not ‘Gosh!’ Please.” 

“Oh well — ‘Jiminy’ then. What’s the diff? Lord, I’m excited!” 

“Poor Stella,” thought Stephen. “Poor Stephen, too!” For it occurred to him 
‘ suddenly, sickeningly, gazing at Stella, 

listening to Stella, that there were two reasons now instead of one, a year ago, why he should avoid the 
smiles and favors of success. 

But he didn’t. He couldn’t. Much in the same way as water seeks its own level, so Stephen had a level, 
he too, involun 

‘ tardy sought. He had been born with the 

love of success running in his veins, and it wouldn’t be denied. 

the Cataract Mills, became ve much interested in Ste hen Dallas. He ad no son of his own. e had no 
protege in whom to feel pride and pleasure. He could well feel pride and pleasure in Stephen Dallas. 
Stephen was by nature very adaptable, very approachable. His father’s act had but temporarily crippled 
his geniality and graceful confidence. 

The impression he made upon Milhampton was immediately favorable. Mr. Palmer suggested 
Stephen’s name for membership at the Milhampton City Club, at the River Country Club, introduced 
him to a group of young lawyers. Stephen ran across some old college acquaintances, some old law- 
school contemporaries. Swiftly, with amazing speed, old lines of communication were estab — lished 
between himself and the world to which he belonged. 

Finally, Mrs. Palmer invited Stephen and his wife to dinner one night. Others invited Stephen and his 
wife to dinner. Ste hen became very anxious to feel pride in Stella, now that he had begun to feel pride 
again in himself. Stella became Very anxious that he should feel pride in her. To ap ear the lady 
Stephen’s wife should have fieen born became Stella's greatest ambition. On the first few occasions 
when she appeared with Stephen before the footlights of the social life in Milhampton, a stage she had 
long gazed upon with envious eyes, she would do nothing, say nothing, almost think nothing, until it 
was first ap roved by Stephen. At first she invited his criticism, responded with eagerness to his 
constant drilling and grilling, Welcomed his slightest suggestion. Of course she made progress. She was 
a cleVer mimic. At first Stephen had great hopes for Stella. 

But success went to Stella’s head like wine. She never became the belle she thought she was in 
Milhampton society, but she was for a period received and accepted by certain of its high prelates and 
officials for Stephen’s sake. It puffed her up; it filled her with disastrous self-confidence. Within a 
period of a few weeks, the limelight of recognition made of the soft, pliable clay Stella had been in 
Stephen’s hands, something hard and brittle that would fly to pieces at his slightest touch. 

Stella’s first dance at the River Club was a bitter occasion for Stephen. She, a stranger, an invited guest 
of Mrs. Palmer's, had allowed one man to dance with her for the entire last half of the evening. 
Afterward in their bedroom, when Stephen spoke to her about it, she laughed and scoffed. 

“Oh, gracious, Stephen, don’t think you can give me pointers on how to treat men at a dance! There are 
some things I know more about than you, my dear.’ 

It was when Stella began to think that there were some things about which she knew more than 
Stephen, and to act u on that superior knowledge, that the see of the trouble that ended so disastrously 
for her first began to grow. 

TBut Stella,” Stephen went on, “for you, a stranger, to dance so’much with one man is conspicuous, 
and anything that is conspicuous — ” 

“Of course! Of course it’s conspicuous,” Stella broke in. “Oh, I know what I’m about, stupid. That man 
was S encer Chisholm. Gracious, think of it. The Chisholms, Stephen! Think of it! An affair between 
me and Spencer ChishOlml” Her eyes sparkled. 

Stephen turned away. It was going to be as difficult to stamp out Stella’s vulgarity as to rid a lawn of 




the persistent dandelion once it gets its roots down. Stephen despised kowtowing. 

" Th: Chisholms! My dear Stella, lease avoid that attitude toward people ereafter. You’re my wife now.” 

“And can’t look at another man?” she 

flashed. 

“That isn’t the point.” 

“Mercy,” she went on; “I can’t he! it if a man wants to dance with me. should think you’d be pleased to 
have your wife popular. Most men would be. 
ost men — ’ 

“I’m not pleased to have you talked about. Please don’t again give anyone occasion to, Stella.” 

“Good lord, Stephen, you’re not to turn out to be the jealous kind, I if another man looks at me.” 
Stephen winced. “That is not the point, Stella.” 

“I hate a jealous man,” she exclaimed. “I always have! ’’And she threw down her comb upon the 
dressing table. It screeched as it struck the plate-glass protection. 

Stephenwinced again. Throwingthingsl His wife! Accusing him o (jealousy. Very quietly he went out 
into the hall and stood a moment in the darkness, waiting till his jarred nerves stopped tingling. 

“I must be patient,” he thought. “It isn’t her fault. It is only that she has been bred differently. She 
doesn’t know.” 

HERE were many late-night discussions in the bedroom after that. Stephen suffered. He hated 
wrangling, constant argument, constant controversy, but he was willing to endure much ifhe could 
prevent Stella from cheapening herself, and him, too, b promiscuous flirtations. But it was a utile 
attempt. It was as instinctive for Stella’s eyes to brighten, and for her manner to brighten, too, when a 
man appeared who might admire her, as for a puppy’s tail to wag when a possibly appreciative human 
being approaches. Stephen might as well have tried to discipline the puppy’s tail as Stella’s eyes and 
manner. 

Stella’s fondness for attention from men was not deep-seated. If her response had aroused any great 
depth of feeling or de- sire, red danger-flags would have apl peared to warn her. As it was, her very ‘ 
innocence worked to her disadvantage. She could see no reason for not taking a little harmless fun as it 
came along, especially if it imprOVed her social prospects. Because it was harmless she persisted in it 
until Stephen’s patience was worn out, and his pride and self-respect torn and tattered. 

It was not only in regard to her rela~ tions with men that Stella turned deafears to Stephen. Under the 
head-turning effect of attentions paid her by such women as l’hyllis Stearns and Mrs. Henry Holland, 
“the” Mrs. Henry Holland (Myra Holland took up Stella Dallas as a sort of fad that spring, her friends 
said), she came to consider all Stephen’s ideas as old-fashioned, and out of date. Again and again 
Stephen warned her against the danger of too rapid progress, against the folly of intimate friendshi s, 
even with women. Stella only laug ed. 

“I’d never get anywhere ifl followed your advice. I know what I’m doing,” she said. “Don’t worry.” 

T WAS an ironic coincidence that the 

same cause that killed Stephen’s struggling lovz: for Stella — if indeed love it had ever been should also 
bind him to her more Closely. 

In the midst of Stella’s first year of social recognition in Milhampton, she found herself facing the 
dismaying possibilit’ that she might soon become a mot ier. She didn’t want to! Not now! It would be a 
terrible tragedy, just when she was making such headway in Milhampton. It would wipe her off the 
social map — for a whole year. When the possibility became a certainty, she fought the frightening fact 
with violent attacks of crying, with uncontrolled fits of rage and despair, as if in frenzied resistance lay 
possible escape. Her one desire was to escape. All that Stephen held most sacred and precious about 
marriage went to pieces under Stella's constant fire. 

Stephen made no effort to reason with Stella, simply told her, briefly, sternly, that she must accept the 
fact of the coming child, unwelcome as it was to her. They must both accept it. There was no way out. 
Absolutely. And having delivered himself of this dictum, he treated her as kindly as he knew how, as he 
would a sick and unreasonable child — tolerated, indulged, and endured. 

Laurel was bom in June. Stephen named her Laurel — at least it was the name he appllied to her the first 
time he saw her. e had come across some clumps of mountain laurel in bud the day before, when 
walking alone in the coun — try. The buds were clusters of sticky little spurs of deep pink and red. The 
first morning the trained nurse brought Laurel to Stephen for inspection the baby was wrapped in layers 
upon layers of flannel. Only the tip of her little pink head was showing. 

“Hello, you little mountain-laurel bud,” Stephen had said to her, at a loss to know what to say. 

He never would haVe called her a laurel bud again. It was the trained nurse who insisted upon the term. 
Every morning when she took the baby to Stephen for inspection (a ceremony she never failed to 
perform), she remarked, “Here's your little mountain-laurel bud, Mr. Dallas.” 

During the first few weeks of Laurel’s existence, Stella gloried much more in the pleasing curves her 
own figure assumed, than in the ex uisite beauty of Laurel’s perfect bod ’. 8h yes, it was a cute little 
thing, but s e had wanted a boy — always preferred the opposite sex. She nursed the baby for a week or 
two, but she warned the doctor with a gay little nod of her head that she wasn’t going to be “a cow,” 




once she got u . How Stephen had cringed when she re erred to herself as “a cow.” Honestly, it was 
funny how the English language could hurt Stephen. 

Laurel was barely five weeks old when Stella donned an evening gown (“Look at me, Stephen,” she 
had exclaimed deli htedly. “Not a hook had to be change 1”) and went to an evening dance. She didn’t 
look pale and tired and wistful, the way most mothers of young babies looked, and go home early. 
“See,” her bright cheeks had announced, her ecstatic manner had proclaimed, “it hasn’t made any 
difference. I can dance just as well; I can flirt 'ust as well!” She and her partner had been one of the 
half-dozen couples still dancing on the ballroom floor to the music of a solitary piano at three A. M., 
when the janitor began turning off the lights. Stephen, waiting patiently below, had been the parent who 
was wondering, and wondering bitterly, too, if the baby had “slept through.” 

Stella returned to the arena of ambitions with a determination to make up for lost time as quickly and as 
emphaticall as possible. Stephen returned to the va ley of shame and humiliation. He remained in this 
valle for nearly six years. It was the fall that liaurel began going to school that a New York law firm 
asked Stephen to become one of its members. 

IT HAPPENED that during the time that 

Stephen had the New York proposition under consideration Stella was carrying on a rather more 
obvious flirtation than usual with a man of a very offensive per — sonality to Stephen. The man’s name 
was Alfred Munn; he was a stranger in Milhampton. There had sprung up in the town the preceding 
summer an interest in horseback riding. The River Club had filled its stables with a dozen or more 
Kentucky thorou hbreds obtained from a Southern hoste ry. They were somewhat wornout animals, but 
they Were safe and steady for beginners, much safer and steadier, in fact, than their owner, or keeper. 

(It was never definitely known which Alfred Munn was.) 

Alfred Munn became almost as much of a craze at the River Club as the sport he taught. Certain 
women of the younger married set began pa ing Alfred Munn ridiculous attention, e of the younger 
married women, bolder than her sisters, invited him to a River Club dance. He was soon attending all 
the River Club dances. He was taken up by a certain set of women in Milliampton, like some new 
exotic food. Most of the women who paid him attention were aware of his lack of breeding. They were 
simply amusing themselves. But Stella couldn’t see why Alfred Munn wasn’t a gentleman, she told 
Stephen. 

Stephen used to find Alfred Munn sitting with Stella over a kettle and teacups in the living-room when 
he came home in the late afternoon. Stephen and Stella had moved from the apartment by then, and 
were living in a detached house with a lawn and garden. . 

When Stephen found Stella day after day coquettishly pouring tea for Alfred Munn, as he sat 
comfortably ensconsed in one of the big Dallas arm chairs, it was more than irritation he felt. It was 
disgust — almost nausea. Why, the man left his teaspoon in his cup! He had the habit of drawing air 
through the spaces between his teeth after eating! And Stella could endure him! Stephen used to find 
Alfred Munn smoking his cigarettes, handling his precious books. Sometimes he found him fondling 
Laurel! Laurel didn’t seem to object to it. 

The reason Laurel didn’t seem to object, to Alfred Munn's fondling her was for the sake of a marvelous 
watch he carried. He used to show it to her if she would come and sit in his lap. Laurel never forgot the 
wonders of that watch. When she grew up she always thought of them, whenever she thought of Alfred 
Munn. 

It was a gold watch, big and heavy, and Very thick. There was a horse’s head engraved on the back of 
it, with a diamond eye that twinkled. His bridle was studded with tiny red stones. 

Beneath the horse’s head on the inside of the back cover (which Mr. Munn had to pry open with his 
thumb nail) was a picture of another horse. It was a pure white horse, with a lad in short skirts standing 
on tiptoes on his back! 

Underneath the white horse, way, way inside, next to the little yellow wheels and blue screw heads was 
another picture. It was a colored picture. It was a picture of a lady with long hair. She had no clothes on 
at all! 

ONE day Stephen had come upon Stella and Alfred Munn in the corridor of the Milham ton City Club. 
They had been having unch there in the ladies’ diningroom. 

The City Club was strictly a man’s club. There was a ladies’ dining-room, to be sure, but women did 
not make a practice of lunching there without an escort who was a member. This club had been the one 
place, outside of his office, where Stephen had felt safe from Stella’s indis — cretions. 

Stephen wasn’t alone when he met Stella and Alfred Munn. There was a lawyer from Boston with him 
upon whom he was anxious to make a favorable iinpression. Stella had greeted Stephen with 
enthusiasm when she met him, and he had had to introduce the Boston lawyer to her, to present her 
impossible escort to him as well. 

It was with a sinking heart Stephen noticed that Stella has probably ordered something in the way of 
wine to go with the luncheon she had just been enjoying with Munn. She was particularly vivacious. 
Stella never drank enough of anything to lose her self-control, but she did like getting her tongue 
unloosened once in a while, she said, and her “flirting spirit up.” Her “flirting spirit” was up now, 
Stephen observed. She made an arch attempt to flirt with the Boston lawyer, as she gave him her hand! 




Stephen could feel himself grow red with chagrin. He didn’t want to look the Boston la ’er in the eyes 
after the meeting with Stella and Iunn. 

That night he wrote to the New York law firm and definitely accepted their proposition. Stephen was in 
a mood to accept any proposition which offered him relief from Stella. 

It was only temporary relief he contemplated then. It was his intention, when he first went to New 
York, to establish Stella somewhere, .romxtimz, within commuting distance of his business. But until 
he went to New York, Stephen had no idea what release from Stella would mean to him. He had no idea 
what possibilities for success, what resources for en — joyment had been growing in the dark within 
him, unencouraged, all these years. 

BETWEEN October, when he first went to New York, and the New Year, Stehen spent three Sundays 
with Stella. 

Each one was an ordeal to him, and each one a more difficult ordeal than the one before. On the last 
occasion Stephen found cigarette ashes in a tray up-stairs in the little sitting-room off Stella’s bedroom. 
Stella didn’t smoke. At that time few of the women in Milhampton smoked. Stephen didn’t refer to the 
cigarette ashes to Stella. He was too listless, too desireless to care who had left the ashes there. He 
didn’t doubt Stella’s fidelity. Not then. It was just another offense in taste. She’d be sure to argue, to 
harangue, to acclaim in a tone that would become loud and harsh that she could see no difference in a 
man’s smoking tip — stair: or down. And the pity of it was — she couldn’t see the difference. No; best to 
keep quiet, to come and go as inoffensively as possible. 

Stephen asked himself in the train, returning to New York after enduring in silence two days of Stella’s 
personality rubbing against his, why he persisted in these self-inflicted periods of torture. To what end? 
Stella and he could never make anything of life together now. It had been years since they had spent a 
single day in sympathetic companionship. The idea of separation and divorce had always been 
distasteful to Stephen; but some things were worse than these for a man or for a woman. Forced and 
unwelcome existence together beneath the same roof was worse — a thousand times worse, after love 
had turned to contempt and respect to scorn. Of course there was Laurel. But wasn’t it better for Laurel 
not to grow up beneath the shadow of such constant chafing and irritation? He could see Laurel. She 
could come to New York occasionally. He could have his child alone. 

In the beginning, Stephen’s periods of absence were a relief to Stella as well as to Stephen. It was 
simply wonderful, she told Effie McDavitt, to go about un — hampered, when, where, how, and with 
whom she pleased, and have a little harmless fun in life, without being preached to for hours afterward. 
It didn’t seriously occur to Stella that Stephen’s absences 

ortended anything permanent. When flie suggested such a possibility she “pooh-poohed” the idea. 

“Oh, gracious, no!" she said. “It would just about kill Stephen if his domestic affairs ever got aired in 
the newspapers. I know Stephen. I never could even mention divorce, or separation, even as a joke, 
without his sort of turning away, as if I’d said something indecent. No. we“ stick — you'll see.” 

When, therefore, in early March, Stella received a note from Stephen, telling her briefly that he was not 
coming home again for an indefinite period, she was unprepared. She was not to worry about expenses, 
Stephen’s letter went on significantly. He would see that she and Laurel were-always prO\ ided for. Had 
he known in Januarythat he was not returning, he would have told her. But, after all, they had already 
had their discussions. 

“Isn’t that the coolest?” Stella exclaimed to Effie. (She made frequent trips across the river to Effie’s 
tenement now. She always made frequent trips across the river to Iififie's tenement when she had 
“something on her mind”) “Puts me in a pretty position! It wasn’t bad, for a while, playing around 
alone and calling myself a grass- widow, as a joke. But the real thing is an entirely different matter. If 
you don’t own a husband, or a brother, or some two-legged article in trousers, you drop out of things — 
out of evening things, anyhow, in this town. \\"I y, when I don’t go out for a week, hav a wave and a 
manicure and a hot bath and get all dressed up in my best clothes, _ and set out for a real party 
somewhere, I get horribly depressed. Listen here, Effie, I haven't eaten a dinner outside my own house 
for three weeks now! I haven’t been to a River Club dance since Alfred Munn took the horses South. 
I’ve known for quite a while it was time for Stephen to come back and get Laurel and me." 

Effie wanted to know why Stella didn't write to him and urge him to come back and get her, then. 
“Write to him!” Stella exclaimed. “Urge him to come back.= Indeed, I won’t! I’ve got a little pride left, 
I hope. I never urged a man to come back to me yet, and I don’t intend to begin. Oh, I'll manage 
somehow. Don’t worry.” 

SHE herself worried a good deal, “hat was she to tell people. = She couldn’t go on indefinitely saying 
Stephen had arrived so late on a Saturday and had been obliged to go back to New York so soon that he 
hadn’t seen any of his friends. 

It had been necessary, too, to practice involving deceptions in explaining her absence from such 
generally discussed functions as the River Club costume dance, and the annual charity ball. Once she 
had pretended a turned ankle, another time a headache. But the truth was that on both these occasions 
she had stayed at home and had gone to bed at ten o’clock, because no one had invited her to a dinner- 
party beforehand. She couldn’t go to a dance with neither a man nor a party! 




The possibility of an empty engagement calendar, the consideration of long stretches of idle days, with 
no climaxes at their ends, filled Stella with alarm. 

Frightening ghosts of various kinds, fil- . 

tered through the cracks of Stella’s bedroom during this time, and woke her up every morning about 
live. The tragic idleness of a certain' new gown she. had bought in January haunted her day and night. 
Never had a new dress of hers remained new so long. 

“’hen Alfred Munn returned from Florida with his horses for another season at the River Club he put 
Stella ’s'ghosts to flight. He filled her engagement calendar; he provided climaxes to her days; he saw to 
it that there was never a week when Stella didn’t dress up in her best clorhes and set out for “a real little 
arty" of some sort somewhere.’ He 

roke the back ofthe worst goblin of all — her fear, her almost conviction now, that when a woman’s 
husband goes out of town for any length of time, and people begin to wonder why, all her old admirers 
turn tail and run, too, to avoid any possible (Ian er of bein mentioned in a scandal, iife wouldn t be 
worth living, Stella felt, if she had no admirers. 

RIDING was still popular in Milhampton that spring. Alfred Munn was still popular. Stella grasped at 
his attentions eagerlty, instinctively, as she would at a rope ung to her from the basket of a balloon that 
offered to rescue her from some unfortunate fate and car her aloft. But the balloon of Alfred 1\ unn's 
popularity in Milhampton had already begun to lose its buoyancy. It couldn’t carry Stella far. Alfred 
Munn should have been throwing off ballast instead of taking more on. For a while, though, it lifted 
Stella out of the valley and diverted her attention from its shadows. Under the excitement of Alfred 
Munn's attentions, Stella took heart. 

Alfred Munn invited her to every dance there was at the River Club that spring. People began to talk; 
Women, she told Effie, began to envy. She knew of at least a dozen who would give their eye teeth if 
Alfred Munn would ask them to dance with him. He was really as good as a professional. Oh, she was 
really managing to make quite a splash in Milhampton with Alfred Munn. At the luncheon club she 
belonged to, “the gigs" had discussed little else last Friday. 

ts of people were “jollying” her about him. She got'it from all sides. Too bad nobody ever invited Ed to 
dinner, or to anything small or private. He would be so much more useful. She couldn’t see why they 
didn’t. But, never mind, he was convenient just as he was, and oh, artfully kind! She was gettin a little 
tired of him, she must confess. Iiut then, she always did, when “the new” wore off, and “ they got a 
little slushy.” 

Effie wondered if there wasn’t danger of Stephen’s hearing about the splash Stella was making in 
Milhampton with Alfred Munn. 

“Why, of course,” Stella exclaimed at that, “I want him to hear about it! I don’t intend to give Stephen 
the satisfaction of thinking I had to go into seclusion the minute he cleared out. He had an idea I 
couldn’t get along in this town without his telling me how to do it. He meant to use his importance to 
my position here, as a kind of gun to point at me and make me do just as he wants, when we get 
togethef again. Good gracious, having agood time, being successful all by myself is the only gun I've 
got to point at him, my dear.” 

But‘ Stella was inexperienced in the use of firearms. Her gun exploded when she was trying to load it, 
and she was the one wounded. 
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JANUARY 



One of the most easily recognized constellations in the heavens is 
Taurus, The Bull, a zodiacal group which lies just south of the 
zenith in our latitudes in the early evening hours about the first of 
January. 

Taurus is distinguished by the V-shaped group of The Hyades, 
which contains the bright, red, first-magnitude star Aldebaran, 
representing the fiery eye of the bull. It also contains the famous 
cluster of faint stars known as The Pleiades, lying a short distance 
northwest of The Hyades. 

No group of stars is more universally known than The Pleiades. 

All tribes and nations of the world, from the remotest days of 
recorded history up to the present time, have sung the praises of 
The Pleiades. They were "The Many Little Ones" of the Babylonians, 
"The Seven Sisters" of the Greeks, "The Seven Brothers" of the 
American Indians, "The Hen and Chickens" of many nations of Europe, 
"The Little Eyes" of the South Sea Islanders. They were honored in 
the religious ceremonies of the Aztecs, and the savage tribes of 
Australia danced in their honor. Many early tribes of men began their 
year with November, the Pleiad month; and on November 17th, when 
The Pleiades crossed the meridian at midnight, it was said that no 
petition was ever presented in vain to the kings of ancient Persia. 

Poets of all ages have felt the charm of The Pleiades. Tennyson gives 
the following beautiful description of The Pleiades in Locksley 
Hall_: 

"Many a night I saw the Pleiades, rising through the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid." 

A well-known astronomer, not so many years ago, also felt the 
mysterious charm of The Pleiades and seriously expressed the belief 
that Alcyone, the brightest star of The Pleiades, was a central sun 




about which all other suns were moving. But we know that there is no 
foundation whatever for such a belief. 

A fairly good eye, when the night is clear and dark, will make out 
six stars in this group arranged in the fonn of a small dipper. A 
seventh star lies close to the star at the end of the handle and is 
more difficult to find. It is called Pleione, and is referred to in 
many legends as the lost Pleiad. Persons gifted with exceptionally 
fine eyesight have made out as many as eleven stars in the group; 
and with the aid of an ordinary opera-glass, anyone can see fully 
one hundred stars in this cluster. Astronomers have found that The 
Pleiades cluster contains at least two hundred and fifty stars, all 
drifting slowly in the same general direction through space, and that 
the entire group is enveloped in a fiery, nebulous mist which is 
most dense around the brightest stars. It is not known whether the 
stars are being formed from the nebula or whether the nebula is being 
puffed off from the stars. The brightest star, Alcyone, is at least 
two hundred times more brilliant than our own sun, and all of the 
brighter stars in the group surpass the sun many times in brightness. 

It is believed that this cluster is so large that light takes many 
years to cross from one end of it to the other, and that it is so far 
from the earth that its light takes over three centuries to reach 
us, traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. 

The Hyades is a group of stars scarcely less famous than The 
Pleiades, and the stars in the group also form a moving cluster of 
enormous extent at a distance of 140 light-years from the earth. 

Among the ancients, The Hyades were called the rain-stars, and the 
word Hyades is supposed to come from the Greek word for rain. Among 
the many superstitions of the past was the belief that the rising or 
setting of a group of stars with the sun had some special influence 
over human affairs. Since The Hyades set just after the sun in the 
showery springtime and just before sunrise in the stormy days of late 
fall, they were always associated with rain. In Tennyson's _Ulysses_ 
we read: 

"Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vex'd the dim sea." 

The Hyades outline the forehead of Taurus, while two bright stars 
some distance to the northeast of the V form the tips of the 
horns. Only the head and forequarters of the bull are shown in the 
star-atlases that give the mythological groups, for, according to one 
legend, he is swimming through the sea and the rest of his body is 
submerged. According to another legend, Taurus is charging down upon 
Orion, The Warrior, represented by the magnificent constellation just 
to the southeast of Taurus, of which we shall have more to say next 
month. 

Aldebaran is the Arabic word for "The Hindmost," and the star is so 
called because it follows The Pleiades across the sky. It is one of 
the most beautiful of all the many brilliant stars visible at this 
time and we might profit by following the advice of Mrs. Sigourney in 
The Stars : 



"Go forth at night 

And talk with Aldebaran, where he flames 
In the cold forehead of the wintry sky." 

Next to Aldebaran in the V is the interesting double star Theta, 
which we can see as two distinct stars without a telescope. 



Directly south of Taurus is Eridanus, sometimes called Fluvius 




Eridanus, or The River Eridanus. Starting a little to the southeast 
of Taurus, close to the brilliant blue- white star Rigel in Orion, it 
runs to the westward for a considerable distance in a long curving 
line of rather faint stars, bends sharply southward for a short 
distance, then curves backward toward the east once more, and, after 
running for some distance, makes another sharp curve to the southwest 
and disappears below the southern horizon. Its course is continued 
far into the southern hemisphere. Its brightest star, Achernar, is 
a star of the first magnitude, but it lies below the horizon in our 
latitudes. 

Eridanus contains no star of particular interest to us. Most of the 
numerous stars that mark its course are of the fourth and fifth 
magnitude. It contains but two stars of the third magnitude, one 
at the beginning of its course and one close to the southwestern 
horizon. The beautiful constellation of Perseus lies just to the 
north of Taurus and should rightfully be considered among the 
constellations lying nearest to the meridian in January, but we give 
this constellation among the star groups for December because of 
its close association with the nearby constellations Andromeda and 
Pegasus in legend and story. 

FEBRUARY 



Across the meridian, due south, between eight and nine o'clock in 
the evening in the early part of February, lies Orion, The Warrior, 
generally considered to be the finest constellation in the heavens. 
Orion is directly overhead at the equator, and so is seen to 
advantage from all parts of the world except the extreme northern and 
southern polar regions. 

A group of three faint stars outlines the head of Orion. His right 
shoulder is marked by the deep-red, first-magnitude star Betelgeuze 
(meaning armpit), and his left shoulder by the bright white star 
Bellatrix, The Amazon. Orion stands facing Taurus, The Bull, and 
brandishes in his right hand a club, outlined by a number of faint 
stars extending from Betelgeuze toward the northeast. The top of the 
club lies near the tips of the horns of Taurus. In his left hand he 
holds up a lion's skin, which we can trace in another curving line of 
faint stars to the west and northwest of Bellatrix. The brilliant, 
blue-white, first-magnitude star Rigel lies in the left foot, and the 
second-magnitude star Saiph, a little to the east of Rigel, is in 
the right knee. Three evenly spaced stars lying in a straight line 
that is exactly three degrees in length form the Belt of Orion, 
and from the Belt hangs the Sword of Orion, outlined by three faint 
stars. The central star in the Sword appears somewhat blurred and is 
the multiple star Theta, in the midst of the great Orion nebula, the 
finest object of its kind in the heavens. Entangled in the meshes of 
this glowing nebula are a number of brilliant suns, appearing to us 
as faint stars because of their great distance. The star Theta, in 
the heart of the nebula, is seen with a powerful telescope to consist 
of six stars; that is, it is a sextuple star. Even with a small 
telescope, four of these stars can readily be seen, arranged in the 
form of a small trapezium. The lowest star in the Sword is a triple 
star, and the entire constellation abounds in double, triple, and 
multiple stars. 

From the central portion of the nebula extend many branches and 
streamers of nebulous light, and it is known that the entire 
constellation of Orion is enwrapped in the folds of this nebulosity, 
which fonns a glowing, whirling mass of fiery gases in rapid 
rotation. This constellation is remarkable for the fact that all of 
its brighter stars, with the exception of the deep-red Betelgeuze, 




form one enormous, connected group of stars. They are all more or 
less associated with the great nebula and its branches, and are all 
extremely hot, white or bluish-white stars, known as helium stars, 
because the gas helium is so conspicuous in their atmospheres. The 
Orion stars are the hottest and brightest of all the stars. 

Blazing Rigel, Bellatrix, and Saiph, marking three corners of the 
great quadrilateral, of which Betelgeuze marks the fourth corner, are 
all brilliant helium stars. So are the three stars in the Belt and 
the fainter stars in the Sword and the great nebula. 

It has been estimated that the great Orion group of stars is over 
six hundred light-years from the earth, or about forty million times 
more distant than the sun. For more than six centuries the rays of 
light that now enter our eyes from these stars have been traveling 
through space with the speed of lightning. So we see Orion not as it 
exists today, but as it was six centuries ago. The extent of the 
Orion group of stars is also inconceivably great. Even the central 
part of the great nebula, which appears to our unaided eyes only as a 
somewhat fuzzy star, would extend from here to the nearest star and 
beyond, while our entire solar system would be the merest speck in 
its midst. 

Betelgeuze, the red star that marks the right shoulder of Orion, 
is, as we have said, not a member of the Orion group. It has been 
estimated that it is about two hundred light-years from the earth, 
or only about one-third as far away as the other stars of the 
constellation. 

Betelgeuze very recently has attracted universal attention, and will 
probably be considered an object of historic interest in the future, 
because it is the first star to have its diameter measured with the 
new Michelson interferometer, which is now being used so successfully 
to measure the diameters of the largest stars. The truly sensational 
discovery has been made that Betelgeuze is a supergiant of the 
universe, with a diameter of about 275,000,000 miles. Our own sun, 
which is known as a "dwarf' star, has a diameter of 864,000 miles. 

That is, Betelgeuze would make about thirty million suns the size of 
our own. If placed at the center of the solar system, it would fill 
all of the space within the orbit of Mars; and the planets Mercury, 
Venus, and the Earth would lie far beneath its surface. Measurements 
of the diameters of other giant stars which are now being made with 
the interferometer give results quite as startling as have been 
obtained in the case of Betelgeuze; and it has been found that 
several of these stars may even exceed Betelgeuze in size. Such a 
star is Antares, the fiery-red star in the heart of Scorpio, which 
is such a conspicuous object in the summer evening skies. All these 
huge stars are deep red in color, and some of them vary irregularly 
in brightness. Betelgeuze is one of the stars that changes in 
brightness in a peculiar manner from time to time. When shining with 
its greatest brilliancy it is a brighter object than the nearby star 
Aldebaran, in Taurus; but a few months or a year later it may lose 
so much of its light as to be decidedly inferior to Aldebaran. We 
may note for ourselves this remarkable change in the brightness of 
Betelgeuze by comparing the two stars from time to time. 

Directly south of Orion lies the small constellation of Lepus, The 
Hare, which is made up of third-magnitude and fourth-magnitude stars. 
The four brighter stars are arranged in the form of a small, but 
distinct, quadrilateral, or four-sided figure, which may be easily 
seen in our latitudes. The small constellation of Columba, The Dove, 
which lies just south of Lepus, is so close to the horizon that it 
can not be seen to advantage in the mid-latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere. Neither Lepus nor Columba contain any object of unusual 




interest. 



Due north of Orion, and lying in the zenith at this time, is Auriga, 

The Charioteer, represented, strange to say, with Capella, a goat, in 
his arms. The beautiful first-magnitude star Capella, golden-yellow 
in color, serves us in identifying the constellation. Close at hand 
are The Kids, represented by a group of three faint stars. Capella 
is one of the most brilliant stars of the northern hemisphere. It 
is almost exactly equal in brightness to Arcturus and Vega, stars 
conspicuous in the summer months, and it is a shade brighter than 
magnificent blue-white Rigel in Orion. Capella is about fifty 
light-years distant from the earth and is fully two hundred times 
more brilliant than our own sun. At the distance of Capella, the sun 
would appear to be considerably fainter than any one of the three 
stars in the nearby group of The Kids. 

Capella is attended by a companion star so close to its brilliant 
ruler that it can not be seen as a separate star save with the aid of 
the most powerful telescopes. Its distance from Capella has been very 
accurately measured, however, by means of the interferometer, which 
is giving us the measurements of the diameters of the giant stars. It 
is known that this companion sun is closer to Capella than our planet 
earth is to the sun. 

At no time of the year shall we find near the meridian so many 
brilliant and beautiful stars as appear in the month of February at 
this time in the evening. In addition to Capella, which is one of 
the three most brilliant stars in the northern hemisphere of the 
heavens, we have, in Orion alone, two stars of the first magnitude, 
Betelgeuze and Rigel, and five stars of the second magnitude, 
Bellatrix and Saiph and the three stars in the Belt. In addition, we 
have not far distant in the western sky, fiery Aldebaran in Taurus, 
and close on the heel of Orion in the east, Sirius, the brightest 
star in the heavens, in the constellation of Canis Major, The Greater 
Dog, as well as the first-magnitude star Procyon in Canis Minor, The 
Lesser Dog. Of these two groups we shall have more to say under the 
constellations for March. 




OLD-TIME RADIO 



50’s OTR playlist; most of these episodes are to be found on Archive. org's Audio section. 

Night Beat - August 14, 1950 
In Gunner's Last Fight, reporter Randy Stone covers 
the sad final days of a has-been boxer. Has a powerful 
anti-pugilism message that's unusual for radio. 

Barrie Craig: Crime Investigator - May 7, 1951 
The Case of the Philanthropist Bride has the title bimbo 
character aiming to make sure her mark, er, rich older 
husband makes it to the altar alive and well. 

Bright Star - December 4, 1952 
Irene Dunne and Fred MacMurray play newspaper 
publisher and star reporter respectively. Also they're 
dating on the sly, so fancy Fred’s reaction to a visit from 
her old flame. Enter a duplicitous chorus girl... 

Yours Truly, Johnny Dollar - January 9, 1953 
John Lund plays the title insurance investigator in the 
Thelma Ibsen Matter. Kindly old man leaves money to 
an orphan girl he’d met when she was a child and never 
saw again, only she has disappeared from town. 

Cast includes Tom Tully, Virginia Gregg, and Jeanette 
Nolan. 

Suspense - February 23, 1953 

Rosemary Clooney stars in St James Infirmary Blues, 
singing the title chestnut and thugs looking to emulate 
its murderous theme against her friend, Nicky. 

Hall of Fantasy - September 21, 1953 

The Shadow People torment engaged couple David & 

Elaine, as well as her brother Brian. Perhaps the It 
Follows of their day. "I'm not talking about something 
you can see in the light," she says, haltingly. 

And then relatives die, unexpectedly. Based on 
Maupassant's The Horla. 

X Minus One - June 26, 1956 
Wherever You May Be, by James E. Gunn. City boy 
Matthew spending summer in rustic Ozarks cabin meets 
telekinetic teenage country girl, Abigail. "When she 
gets unhappy, things happen," says her dad. One of 
those sillier episodes that lessened the series’ impact. 

A Life of Bliss - June 4, 1957 
An attractive 'helpless widow' moves into naive 
bachelor George's neighborhood and entices his 
married buddy Tony; hampering his understanding is 
Tony's seemingly careless wife, Ann. Okay as a 
time-passer, not as fun as the Larks. 





OLD-SCHOOL RECIPES 



In this issue, we focus on the heartier winter fare, here for vegetarians. The older 
cookbooks have unusual spelling and tend to obsess on their sauces. This is from 
Cassel's Vegetarian Cookery , by A. G. Payne. 



BROCOLI.— Trim the outer leaves off a brocoli, and cut off the stalk even, 
so that it will stand upright. Soak the brocoli in salt and water for some 
time, in order to get rid of any insects. Throw the brocoli into boiling 
water that has been salted, and boil till it is tender, the probable time 
for young brocoli being about a quarter of an hour. It should be served on 
a dish with the flower part uppermost; and butter sauce, sauce Allemande, 
or Dutch sauce can be served separately, or poured over the surface. 

When several heads of brocoli are served at once, it is important to cut 
the stalks flat, as directed, before boiling. After they have been 
thoroughly drained upside down_, they should be placed on the dish, flower 
part uppermost, and placed together as much as possible to look like one 
large brocoli. If sauce is poured over them, the sauce should be 
sufficiently thick to be spread, and every part of the flower should be 
covered. Half a teaspoonful of chopped blanched parsley may be sprinkled 
over the top, and improves the appearance of the dish. 

N.B.— We would particularly call attention to the importance of draining 
brocoli and cauliflower very thoroughly, especially when any sauce is 
served with the brocoli. When the dish is cut into, nothing looks more 
disagreeable than to see the white sauce running off the brocoli into green 
water at the bottom of the dish. 

BROCOLI GREENS.— The outside leaves of brocoli should not be thrown away, 
but eaten. Too often they are trimmed off at the greengrocer's or at the 
market, and, we presume, utilised for the purpose of feeding cattle. They 
can be boiled exactly like white cabbages, and are equal to them, if not 
superior, in flavour. To boil them, _see_ CABBAGE, WHITE, LARGE. 

CABBAGE, LARGE WHITE.— In the West of England cabbages grow to an immense 

size, owing, probably, to the moist heat, and have been exhibited in 

agricultural shows over twenty pounds in weight and as big as an eighteen 

gallon cask. These cabbages are best boiled as follows:— After being cut 

up and thoroughly washed, it will be found that the greater part of the 

cabbage resembles what in ordinary cabbage would be called stalk, and, of 

course, the leaves vary very considerably in thickness from the hard stalk 

end up to the leaf. Have plenty of boiling water ready salted, now cut off 

the stalk part where it is thickest and throw this in first. Wait till the 

water comes to the boil again and let it boil for a few minutes. Then 



throw in the next thickest part and again wait till the water re-boils, and 
so on, reserving the thin leafy part to be thrown in last of all. By this 
means, and this only, do we get the cabbage boiled uniformly. Had we 
thrown in all at once one of two things would be inevitable— either the 
stalk would be too hard to be eaten or the leafy part over-boiled. A large 
white cabbage takes about an hour to boil tender, and a piece of soda 
should be added to the water. When the cabbage is well drained, it can be 
served either plain or moistened, and made to look oily by the addition of 
a piece of butter. As the cabbage is very white, the dish is very much 
improved by the addition of a little chopped parsley sprinkled over the 
top, not for the sake of flavour but appearance. 

CABBAGE, PLAIN BOILED.— Ordinary young cabbages should be first trimmed by 

having the outside leaves removed, the stalks cut off, and then should be 

cut in halves and allowed to soak some time in salt and water. They should 

be thrown into plenty of boiling water; the water should be kept boiling 

and uncovered. As soon as they are tender they should be strained off and 

served immediately. Young summer cabbages will not take longer than a 

quarter of an hour, or even less; old cabbages take nearly double that 

time. It is impossible to lay down any exact rule with regard to time. 

Savoys generally take about half an hour. The large white cabbages met 
with in the West of England take longer and require a different treatment. 

When cabbage is served as a dish by itself it will be found a great 
improvement to add either butter or oil to moisten the cabbage after it is 
thoroughly drained off. In order to ensure the butter not oiling, but 
adhering to the cabbage, it is best after the butter is added, and while 
you mix it with the cabbage, to shake the flour-dredger two or three times 
over the vegetable. In Germany, many add vinegar and sugar to the cabbage. 

CABBAGE AND CREAM.— Ordinary cabbages are sometimes served stewed with a 

little cream. They should be first parboiled, then the moisture squeezed 

from them, and then they must be put in a stew-pan with a little butter, 

pepper, salt and nutmeg, and a spoonful of flour should be shaken over the 

cabbage in order to prevent the butter being too oily. When the cabbage is 

stewed till it is perfectly tender, add a few spoonfuls of cream, stir up, 

and make the whole thoroughly hot, and serve with fried or toasted bread. 

CABBAGE, RED.— Red cabbages are chiefly used for pickling. They are 
sometimes served fresh. They should be cut across so that the cabbage 
shreds, boiled till they are tender, the moisture thoroughly extracted, and 
then put into a stew-pan with a little butter, pepper, and salt, and a few 
shakes of flour from the flour-dredger. After stirring for ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour, squeeze the juice of a lemon over them and serve. 

CAULIFLOWER, PLAIN BOILED.— Cauliflowers can be treated in exactly the same 
manner as brocoli, and there are very few who can tell the difference. 

(_See_ BROCOLI.) 

POTATOES, STEAMED.— Potatoes can be steamed in their jackets, and it is a 
more economical method than peeling. It should be remembered, however, 
that steam is hotter than boiling water. If plain water is underneath and 
boils furiously, and the steam is well shut in, they will cook very 
quickly; but if, as is generally the case, something else is in the 
saucepan under the steamer, boiling gently, this does not apply. We refer 
to the ordinary steamer met with in private houses, and not to the ones 
used in the large hotels and restaurants. 

POTATOES, BAKED.— When potatoes are baked in the oven in their jackets the 
larger they are the better. The oven must not be too fierce, and ample 
time should be allowed. Baked potatoes require quite two hours. This only 
refers to those baked in their jackets. When potatoes are cut up and baked 
in a tin they require some kind of fat, which, of course, in vegetarian 
cookery must be either oil or butter. 




POTATOES, MASHED.— What may be termed high-class mashed potatoes are made 
by mashing up ordinary boiled potatoes with a little milk previously 
boiled_, a little butter, and passing the whole through a wire sieve, when 
a little cream, butter and salt is added. 

In private houses mashed potatoes are generally made from the remains of 
cold boiled potatoes, or when the cook, in boiling the potatoes, has made a 
failure. Still, of course, potatoes are boiled often expressly for the 
purpose of being mashed. This is often the case where old potatoes have to 
be cut into all sorts of shapes and sizes in order to get rid of the black 
spots. As soon as the potatoes are boiled they are generally moistened in 
the saucepan with a little drop of milk. It is undoubtedly an improvement, 
and also entails very little extra trouble, to boil the milk first. There 
is a difference in flavour, which is very marked, between milk that has 
been boiled and raw milk. Suppose you have coffee for breakfast, add 
boiling milk to one cup and raw milk to another, and then see how great a 
difference there will be in the flavour of the two. A little butter should 
be added to mashed potatoes, but it is not really essential. Mashed 
potatoes can be served in the shape of a mould, that is, they can be shaped 
in a mould and then browned in the oven. If you serve mashed potatoes in 
an ordinary dish, and pile them up in the shape of a dome, the dish will 
look much prettier if you score it round with a fork and then place the 
dish in a fairly fierce even; the edges will brown, but be careful that 
they don’t get burnt black. 

POTATOES, NEW.— New potatoes should be washed and the skin, if necessary, 
rubbed off with the fingers; they should be thrown into boiling water, 
slightly salted, and as a rule require from fifteen to five-and-twenty 
minutes to boil before they are done. During the last few minutes throw in 
one or two sprigs of fresh mint, drain them off and let there dry, and then 
place them in a vegetable-dish with the mint and a little piece of butter, 
in which the potatoes should be boiled to give them a shiny appearance 
outside. 

New potatoes can also be served with a little white sauce to which has been 
added a little chopped parsley. 

PEA SOUP, GREEN (FRESH).— Take half a peck of young peas, shell them, and 

throw the peas into cold water. Put all the shells into a quart or more of 

stock or water. Put in also a handful of spinach if possible, a few sprigs 

of parsley, a dozen fresh mint-leaves and half a dozen small, fresh, green 

onions. Boil these for an hour, or rather more, and then rub the whole 

through a wire sieve. You cannot rub all the shells through; but you will 

be able to rub a great part through, that which is left in the sieve being 

only strings. Now put on the soup to boil again, and as soon as it boils 

throw in the peas; as soon as these are tender— about twenty minutes— the 

soup is finished and can be sent to table. If the soup is thin, a little 

white roux can be added to thicken it; if of a bad colour, or if you could 

not get any spinach, add some spinach extract (vegetable colouring, sold by 

all grocers), only take care not to add too much, and make the soup look 

like green paint. 

POTATO SOUP.— Potato soup is a very good method of using up the remains of 
cold boiled potatoes. Slice up a large onion and fry it, without letting 
it turn colour, with a little butter. Add a little water or stock to the 
frying-pan, and let the onion boil till it is tender. Boil a quart or more 
of milk separately with a couple of bay- leaves; rub the onion with the cold 
potatoes through a wire sieve and add it to the milk. You can moisten the 
potatoes in the sieve with the milk. When you have rubbed enough to make 
the soup thick enough, let it boil up and add to every quart a saltspoonful 
of thyme and a brimming teaspoonful of chopped blanched parsley. This soup 
should be rather thicker than most thick soups. 




When new potatoes first come into season, and especially when you have new 
potatoes from your own garden, it will often be found that mixed with the 
ordinary ones there are many potatoes no bigger than a toy marble, and 
which are too small to be boiled and sent to table as an ordinary dish of 
new potatoes. Reserve all these little dwarf potatoes, wash them, and 
throw them for five or ten minutes into boiling water, drain them off and 
throw them into the potato soup whole. Of course they must boil in the 
soup till they are tender. A little cream is a great improvement to the 
soup, and dried mint can be served with it, but is not absolutely 
necessary. 

PUMPKIN SOUP.— Take half or a quarter of a moderate-sized pumpkin, pare it, 
remove the seeds, and cut the pumpkin into thin slices. Put these into a 
stew-pan, with as much water or milk as will cover them, and boil gently 
until they are reduced to a pulp. Rub this through a fine sieve, mix with 
it a little salt, and a piece of butter the size of an egg, and stir it 
over the fire until it boils. Thin it with some boiling milk which has 
been sweetened and flavoured with lemon-rind, cinnamon, or orange-flower 
water. It should be of the consistency of thick cream. Put toasted bread, 
cut into the size of dice, at the bottom of the soup-tureen. Moisten the 
bread-dice with a small quantity of the liquor, let them soak a little 
while, then pour the rest of the soup over them, and serve very hot. Or 
whisk two fresh eggs thoroughly in the tureen, and pour the soup in over 
them at the last moment. The liquor ought to have ceased from boiling for 
a minute or two before it is poured over the eggs. 

SAUCE ALLEMANDE.— Take a pint of butter sauce-(_see_ BUTTER SAUCE)-and 

add to it four yolks of eggs. In order to do this you must beat up the 

yolks separately in a basin and add the hot butter sauce gradually, 

otherwise the yolks of eggs will curdle and the sauce will be spoilt. In 

fact, it must be treated exactly like custard, and in warming up the sauce 

it is often a good plan, if you have no _bain-marie_, to put the sauce in a 

jug and place the jug in a saucepan of boiling water. The sauce should be 

flavoured with a little essence of mushroom if possible. Essence of 

mushroom can be made from the trimmings of mushrooms, but mushroom ketchup 

must not be used on account of the colour. Essence of mushroom can be made 

by placing the trimmings of mushrooms in a saucepan, stewing them gently, 

and extracting the flavour. The large black mushrooms, however, are not 

suited. In addition to this essence of mushroom, a little lemon 

juice— allowing the juice of half a lemon to every pint, should be added to 

the sauce, as well as a slight suspicion of nutmeg, a pint of sauce 

requiring about a dozen grates of a nutmeg. A little cream is a great 

improvement to this sauce, but is not absolutely necessary. The sauce 

should be perfectly smooth. Should it therefore contain any lumps, which 

is not unfrequently the case in butter sauce, pass the sauce through a 

sieve with a wooden spoon and then put it by in a _bain-marie_, or warm it 

up in a jug as directed. 

BUTTER SAUCE.— This is the most important of all the sauces with which we 
have to deal. The great mistake made by the vast majority of women cooks 
is that they will use milk. They thicken a pint of milk with a little 
butter and flour, and then call it melted butter, and, as a rule, send to 
table enough for twenty persons when only two or three are dining. As 
butter sauce will be served with the majority of vegetables, we would call 
the attention of vegetarians to the fact that, as a rule, ordinary 
cookery-books take for granted that vegetables will be served with the 
meat. When therefore vegetables are served separately, and are intended to 
be eaten with bread as a course by themselves, some alteration must be made 
in the method of serving them. Again, vegetarians should bear in mind 
that, except in cases where poverty necessitates rigid economy, a certain 
amount of butter may be considered almost a necessity, should the meal be 
wished to be both wholesome and nourishing. Francatelli, who was 
_chef-de-cuisine_ to the Earl of Chesterfield, and was also chief cook to 
the Queen and _chef_ at the Reform Club, and afterwards manager of the 




Freemasons' Tavern, in writing on this subject observes:— "Butter sauce, 
or, as it is more absurdly called, melted butter, is the foundation of the 
whole of the following sauces, and requires very great care in its 
preparation. Though simple, it is nevertheless a very useful and agreeable 
sauce when properly made. So far from this being usually the case, it is 
too generally left to assistants to prepare, as an insignificant matter; 
the result is therefore seldom satisfactory. When a large quantity of 
butter sauce is required, put four ounces of fresh butter into a 
middle-sized stew-pan, with some grated nutmeg and minionette pepper; to 
these add four ounces of sifted flour, knead the whole well together, and 
moisten with a pint of cold spring water; stir the sauce on the fire till 
it boils, and after having kept it gently boiling for twenty minutes 
(observing that it be not thicker than the consistency of common white 
sauce), proceed to mix in one pound and a half of sweet fresh butter, 
taking care to stir the sauce quickly the whole time of the operation. 

Should it appear to turn oily, add now and then a spoonful of cold spring 
water; finish with the juice of half a lemon, and salt to palate; then pass 
the sauce through a tammy into a large _bain-marie_ for use." 

We have quoted the recipe of the late M. Francatelli in full, as we believe 
it is necessary to refer to some very great authority in order to knock out 
the prejudice from the minds of many who think that they not only can 
themselves cook, but teach others, but who are bound in the chains of 
prejudice and tradition which, too often, in the most simple recipes, lead 
them to follow in the footsteps of their grandmothers. 

Real butter sauce can be made as follows, on a small scale:— Take a 
claret-glass of water, and about a small teaspoonful of flour mixed with 
rather more than the same quantity of butter, and mix this in the water 
over the fire till it is of the consistency of very thin gruel. If it is 
thicker than this, add a little more water. Now take any quantity of 
butter, and gradually dissolve as much as you can in this thin gruel, 
adding say half an ounce at a time, till the sauce becomes a rich oily 
compound. After a time, if you add too much butter, the sauce will curdle 
and turn oily, as described by Francatelli. 

Of course, in everyday life it is not necessary to have the butter sauce so 
rich, still it is simply ridiculous to thicken a pint of milk, or a pint of 
water, with a little butter and flour, and then call it butter sauce or 
melted butter. Suppose we have a large white cabbage, like those met with 
in the West of England, and we are going to make a meal off it in 
conjunction with plenty of bread. Suppose the cabbage is sufficiently 
large for six persons, surely half a pound of butter is not an excessive 
quantity to use in making butter sauce for the purpose. Yet prejudice is 
such that if we use half a pound of butter for the butter sauce, 
housekeepers consider it extravagant. On the other hand, if the butter 
were placed on the table, and the six persons helped themselves, and ate 
bread and butter with the cabbage and finished the half-pound, it would not 
be considered extravagant. Of course, this is simply prejudice. 

A simple way of making melted butter is as follows:— Take half a pint of 
cold water, put it in a saucepan, and add sufficient white roux, or butter 
and flour mixed, till it is of the consistency of thin gruel. Now 
gradually dissolve in this, adding a little piece at a time, as much butter 
as you can afford; add a suspicion of nutmeg, a little pepper and salt, and 
a few drops of lemon-juice from a fresh lemon, if you have one in use. 

BUTTER, MELTED, OR OILED BUTTER.— Melted butter, properly speaking, 

rarely met with in this country, but is a common everyday sauce on the 

Continent. It is simply what it says. A piece of butter is placed in a 

little sauce-boat and placed in the oven till the butter runs to oil, and 

then sent to table with all kinds of fish with which in our present work we 

have nothing to do; but it is also sent to table with all kinds of 

vegetables, such as French artichokes, &c.; sometimes a spoonful of French 




capers is added to the oiled butter. 



BUTTER, BLACK, OR BEURRE NOIR.— Take two ounces of butter, and dissolve it 

in a frying-pan, and let it frizzle till the butter turns a brown colour; 

then add a tablespoonful of French vinegar, a teaspoonful of chopped 

capers, a teaspoonful of Harvey's sauce, and a teaspoonful of mushroom 

ketchup. Let it remain on the fire till the acidity of the vinegar is 

removed by evaporation. This is a very delicious sauce, and can be served 

with Jerusalem artichokes boiled whole, fried eggs, &c. 

DUTCH SAUCE.— This is very similar to Allemande Sauce. Take half a pint of 
good butter sauce, make it thoroughly hot, add two yolks of eggs, taking 
care that they do not curdle, a little pepper and salt, a suspicion of 
nutmeg, and about a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar. Some persons 
instead of using tarragon vinegar add a little lemon juice, say the half of 
a fresh lemon to this quantity, and half a dozen fresh tarragon leaves, 
blanched— that is, dipped for a few seconds in boiling water— and then 
chopped very fine. The tarragon vinegar is much the simplest, as it is 
very difficult to get fresh tarragon leaves unless one has a good garden or 
lives near Covent Garden Market. 

DUTCH SAUCE (GREEN),— Proceed exactly as above and colour the sauce a 
bright green with a little spinach extract (vegetable colouring, sold in 
bottles by all grocers). 

WHITE SAUCE.— White sauce is sometimes required for vegetables and 
sometimes for puddings. In the former case some good-flavoured, uncoloured 
stock must be thickened with white roux, and then have sufficient cream 
added to it to make the sauce a pure white. 

When white sauce is wanted for puddings, sufficient butter sauce must be 
sweetened, and very slightly flavoured with nutmeg or almond, and then an 
equal quantity of cream added to it to make it a pure white. White sauce 
should not have with it any strong predominant flavour. 



A Cooking Egg 

by T. S. Eliot 

from The Project Gutenberg Etext #1567 of Poems, by T. S. Eliot 

En Van trentiesme de mon aage 
Que toutes mes hontes j'ay beucs ... 



Pipit sate upright in her chair 
Some distance from where I was sitting; 

Views of the Oxford Colleges 
Lay on the table, with the knitting. 

Daguerreotypes and silhouettes, 

Her grandfather and great great aunts, 

Supported on the mantelpiece 
An Invitation to the Dance. 

I shall not want Honour in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Philip Sidney 

And have talk with Coriolanus 
And other heroes of that kidney. 

I shall not want Capital in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Alfred Mond: 

We two shall he together, lapt 
In a five per cent Exchequer Bond. 





I shall not want Society in Heaven, 

Lucretia Borgia shall be my Bride; 

Her anecdotes will be more amusing 
Than Pipit's experience could provide. 

I shall not want Pipit in Heaven: 

Madame Blavatsky will instruct me 
In the Seven Sacred Trances; 

Piccarda de Donati will conduct me ... 

But where is the penny world I bought 
To eat with Pipit behind the screen? 

The red-eyed scavengers are creeping 
From Kentish Town and Golder's Green; 

Where are the eagles and the trumpets? 

Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps. 

Over buttered scones and crumpets 
Weeping, weeping multitudes 
Droop in a hundred A. B.C.'s 

["ABC's" signifes endemic teashops, found in all parts of 
London. The initials signify "Aerated Bread Company, 
Limited."— Project Gutenberg Editor's replacement of 
original footnote] 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 

Igor Stravinsky was bom at Oranienbaum,3 near St. Petersburg, on June 5th (18th), 1882. His father, an 
operatic singer, who won great favour with the public of the Russian capital at the Maryinsky Theatre, 
soon discovered remarkable musical gifts in the boy, which he did not neglect to develop, although he 
wished him to grow up to a legal career. In accordance with this plan, Igor Stravinsky, on having 
reached adolescence, entered the University of St. Petersburg and devoted himself to the study of 
jurisprudence, not without periodical and almost irresistible impulsions to abandon it for music. He had 
thus reached the age of twenty-two, when a meeting with Rimsky-Korsakov, who saw and appreciated 
the young man's astonishing talent, proved the decisive event of his life. Rimsky-Korsakov declared 
himself willing to accept him as a pupil. 

The direct outcome of Rimsky-Korsakov's tuition was, first of all, a Symphony, begun in 1905 and 
finished in 1907. This was succeeded by "Faun and Shepherdess," a song-cycle with orchestra, and two 
orchestral works, "Fireworks" and "Scherzo fantastique." The latter was the means of bringing about a 
meeting that was destined to direct Stravinsky's activities into a new channel: he made the acquaintance 
of Serge Diaghilev, who was struck by the vitality and colour of the work he had heard, and who 
induced him to set to music one of the ballets he proposed to produce. This was the "Firebird" (1910), 
which was followed in due course by "Petrushka" (1911) and "Le Sacre du Printemps" (1913). Next 
came an opera, begun some years earlier, "The Nightingale," finished in 1914, the second and third acts 
of which were later converted into the symphonic poem, "The Song of the Nightingale" (1917). 
Stravinsky left Russia 4at an early stage of his career and has since lived alternately in Paris and on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva. 

It is almost impossible to-day to consider the work of Igor Stravinsky with the detachment that is the 
first requisite of a judicious appreciation, and to avoid taking part in the violent controversy to which it 
has given rise, a controversy that is in itself a testimony to its vitality, for Stravinsky's music is so 
characteristic an expression of the artistic tendencies of our time that even those who most dislike it 
cannot pass it by in silence. It is perhaps hardly paradoxical to assert that fundamentally all the critics 
agree as to its significance, and that they differ merely in the point of view from which they regard it. 

There have been few composers whose development has been as rapid and as far-reaching as that of 
Stravinsky, and this is probably the chief reason why his later works so completely baffle anyone who 
is not intimately acquainted with those that precede them. For it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that, disjointed as Stravinsky's output may appear to the superficial observer, it reveals a gradual and 
very logical transformation, in the course of which each work falls into its place and contributes 
something to an evolution — so often mistaken for revolution — which is only more difficult to follow 
than that of most other composers because it is so much more rapid. Stravinsky has covered, within a 
decade, a stretch of ground which most others would have taken fifty years to traverse, if indeed they 
would have traversed it at all. Small wonder that he leaves many of those who endeavour to follow him 
in a state of breathless vexation by the wayside. 

The development began immediately after the Symphony, Stravinsky's first work, and the only example 
of his availing himself of a classical form for the expression of his ideas, which were even then 
sufficiently original to force upon him the realization of the necessity of creating new and more elastic 
moulds. The next works, in fact, "Faun and Shepherdess," "Fireworks" and "Scherzo fantastique," 
already give an impression of far greater spontaneity and, despite the still apparent outside 5 influences, 
especially Rimsky-Korsakov's, of greater individuality. Rimsky-Korsakov's sway over his pupil was, 
even at this early stage, confined to a certain picturesqueness that soon became too obvious for 
Stravinsky, and to the example of the master's glowing orchestration, an inheritance destined to bear 
compound interest in the pupil's hands. In the "Firebird" this influence is seen for the last time and in a 
greatly diminished degree, being now restricted to the characteristic national treatment of the thematic 
material. It may be remarked in passing that the national element is a secondary matter in Stravinsky's 
music, and that his personal expression always predominates; he is above all a musician, and only 
incidentally a Russian musician, just as Poushkin was first and foremost a poet, who only by the 
accident of his birth happened to express himself in the Russian language. Yet the national idiom in 
Stravinsky is second only to his universally human expression, or we should never have had such a 



work as "Petrushka." In this ballet, still regarded as his masterpiece by those who are unable to follow 
him beyond it, he certainly reached full maturity and completely revealed his personality. To consider 
the music of "Petrushka," as the casual listener might be tempted to do, as merely descriptive, is to 
mistake its purpose entirely. With Stravinsky, as we may already see in the "Firebird," where it is 
narrative rather than illustrative, music is never subservient to anything else, even when it is allied to 
literary, histrionic or choreographic conceptions. It is a separate organism and always remains absolute 
music that makes its appeal to the senses rather than to the intellect. It is not explicative, but parallel, it 
is a stimulant that calls forth other ideas; hence the possibility of giving "Le Sacre du Printemps" two 
entirely different choreographic settings. The tendency to provide pure music to a scenario with which 
it is analogous in feeling, but from which it remains nevertheless independent, reaches its culmination 
in "L'Histoire du Soldat' ' and in "Renard." That the music of the former, for instance, is capable of 
being enjoyed separately, as music pure and simple, has been proved by more 6than one concert 
performance, and will be experienced by those who play at home the composer’s own Trio arrangement 
(for piano, violin and clarinet), or the piano transcription of some of the principal numbers. 

A very remarkable feature of "L'Histoire du Soldat" is the manner in which Stravinsky explores the 
possibilities of various forms of popular music — not the folk-song, but the music of the fair, the 
ballroom, or the music-hall — which he converts into art-forms that are lifted out of their original 
functions. The Waltz, the Tango, the Rag, become in his hands much the same musical assets that the 
Allemande, the Courante, the Sarabande, became in the hands of the old masters. Other examples of 
this conversion of vulgar forms of music may be found in the "Piano Rag Music," in the "Ragtime" for 
small orchestra or piano, in the two sets of easy pieces for piano duet, and in the diminutive piano 
pieces for children, "Les Cinq Doigts." 

It is difficult to imagine that the principle of absolute music can be realized where it is a question of the 
setting of words; yet Stravinsky has succeeded in upholding his ideal even in such works as the 
"Berceuses du Chat," the "Pribaoutki," the "Four Chants Russes" and the "Three Histoires pour 
Enfants." This explains at once the otherwise perhaps inexplicable choice of words that have no literary 
significance. To set a great poet's words to music has become for Stravinsky an absurdity, because to 
him the verses themselves are already a completely and independently satisfying equivalent of musical 
emotion. His aim is not to write music that performs the functions of applied art, and he is therefore on 
the look-out for texts that are too insignificant or naive in themselves, such as the little popular Russian 
verses he has chosen. They made their appeal to him because of their sonorous and rhythmic, not 
because of any literary quality; they are potential, foreseeing all sorts of possibilities which they leave 
to the composer to realize. Stravinsky is sociable and direct; he writes simply for the enjoyment of 
player and hearer alike. 

The one quality of Stravinsky's art that no critic has ventured to dispute is his consummate mastery 7of 
every instrumental resource. His combinations of tone-colour always hold surprises in store for us, 
which curiously enough do not seem to wear off even after repeated hearing. One of the secrets of the 
extraordinary resonance that astonishes the hearer is the fact that Stravinsky writes for each instrument 
individually as if he were himself a virtuoso on it; he always gives it exactly the kind of music to play 
that suits its particular character. He does not transfer the same phrase from one instrument to another 
unless he is sure that it is congenial to both, and he generally prefers to give each one something 
entirely different to do, something that invariably goes to the very root of its idiosyncrasy. This 
tendency results in a subtle blending of different rays of colour and degrees of light and shade, in a kind 
of dynamic (as distinct from harmonic) chord formation. In the later works, this manner of 
individualizing each instrument has become still more interesting because Stravinsky has more closely 
adapted his medium to his purpose. He distributes his chords among instruments of very different 
character instead of aiming at unity of colour, and he thus helps us to hear each of the simultaneously 
sounding notes as a separate value. "L'Histoire du Soldat" and the "Ragtime" give an impression of 
extraordinary plasticity; we have here a parallel to the three-dimensional art of the sculptor rather than 
to the deceptive perspective of the painter's canvas. But Stravinsky can at will abandon the three 
dimensions and give us a perfectly satisfying study in mere contour, such as we get in the three pieces 
for solo clarinet. 

An entirely new conception is the ballet-divertissement, "Les Noces," where in addition to an orchestra 
from which string instruments are excluded, there are four solo voices and a chorus supporting the 
whole fabric of sound, sometimes alternately and sometimes in combination, without a single 
interruption throughout the whole work. The music of the Noces, like all the later works by Stravinsky, 
is directly and exclusively written to satisfy the auditive faculty of the hearer and it is thus a new 
affirmation of the reaction against the subjective expression in music that has so many adepts among 
8the greatest composers of the nineteenth and the opening of the present century. If he can be compared 
to any older masters, he certainly has far more affinity with Haydn and Mozart than with any 




nineteenth century composer, and it is less surprising than those who are but superficially acquainted 
with his work might be inclined to think, that he should have found a very congenial task in composing 
on the basis of some pieces by Pergolesi the ballet of "Pulcinella," a task of which he acquitted himself 
with a delicacy and a reverence that none but a kindred spirit could have achieved. 

decoration 

9Igor Strawinsky est ne a Oranienbaum, pres de St. Petersbourg, 5(18) Juin, 1882. Son pere, un 
chanteur d’opera qui jouissait d’une grande faveur aupres du public de la capitale assidu au Theatre 
Marie, decouvrit bientot les remarquables dons musicaux de l'enfant et ne negligea point de les 
developper, bien qu'il souhaitat le voir poursuivre l’etude du droit. Conformement a cette intention, Igor 
Strawinsky entra par la suite a l’Universite de St. Petersbourg et se consacra a l’etude de la 
jurisprudence, non sans de vives et presque irresistibles tentations de fabandonner pour la musique. II 
avait ainsi atteint l'age de vingt-deux ans quand une rencontre avec Rimsky-Korsakow, qui vit et 
apprecia l’etonnant talent du jeune ho mine, fut l’evenement qui decida de sa vie. II se declara pret a le 
prendre pour eleve. 

La consequence directe de l’enseignement de Rimsky fut, tout d'abord, une Symphonie commencee en 
1905 et achevee en 1907; et qui fut suivie par Faune et Bergere, suite de melodies avec orchestre, et par 
deux oeuvres pour orchestre Feu d’artifice et Scherzo fantastique. Cette derniere oeuvre fut l’occasion 
d’une rencontre qui allait engager l’activite de Strawinsky dans une nouvelle voie; il fit alors la 
rencontre de Serge de Diaghileff qui fut firappe de la couleur et de la vie de l’oeuvre qu’il venait 
d’entendre et qui decida le compositeur a mettre en musique un des ballets qu’il se proposait de monter. 
Ce fut l’Oiseau de feu (1910), suivi peu apres par Petrouchka (1911) et le Sacre du Printemps (1913). 
Puis vint un opera, commence plusieurs annees auparavant, le Rossignol, acheve en 1914 et dont le 
deuxieme et troisieme acte furent ensuite convertis en poeme symphonique: le Chant du Rossignol 
(1917). Strawinsky avait quitte la Russie au debut de sa carriere et a vecu depuis lors altemativement a 
Paris et sur les bords du lac de Geneve. 

II est presque impossible aujourd’hui de considerer l’oeuvre d’lgor Strawinsky avec le detachement qui 
est la condition d’une appreciation judicieuse, et d’eviter de prendre part dans la violente controverse a 
laquelle elle a donne naissance, lOcontroverse qui est par elle-meme le temoignage de la vitality de 
cette oeuvre: car la musique de Strawinsky est une expression si caracteristique des tendances 
artistiques de notre temps que meme ceux qui la detestent le plus ne peuvent la passer sous silence. II 
est peut-etre a peine paradoxal d’affirmer que tous les critiques sont essentiellement d’accord sur sa 
signification et qu’ils ne different que par le point de vue d’ou ils la considerent. 

Peu de compositeurs ont connu un developpement aussi rapide et aussi considerable que Strawinsky, et 
c’est probablement pourquoi ses demieres oeuvres deconcertent si completement ceux qui ne sont pas 
familiarises avec des oeuvres precedentes. On ne peut en effet trop insister sur le fait que si decousue 
que puisse paraitre l’oeuvre de Strawinsky aux yeux d’un observateur superficiel, il revele une evolution 
graduelle et parfaitement logique au cours de laquelle chaque oeuvre prend sa place et contribue a 
dessiner la courbe d’une evolution, (trop souvent consideree comine revolution) qu’il est seulement plus 
difficile de suivre que celle des autres compositeurs parce qu’elle est plus rapide. Strawinsky a parcouru 
en dix ans un chemin que la plupart des autres auraient mis cinquante ans a franchir, si meme ils 
l’avaient franchi. Comment s’etonner alors qu’il laisse haletants sur le bord de la route bon nombre de 
ceux qui s’efforcent de le suivre? 

Ce developpement commence aussitot apres la Symphonie, premiere oeuvre de Strawinsky, et seul 
exemple d’utilisation d’une forme classique qu’il ait donne pour exprimer ses idees, idees qui etaient des 
alors assez originales pour l’amener a se creer des moules nouveaux et plus soup les. Les oeuvres 
suivantes; Faune et Bergere, Feu d’artifice et le Scherzo fantastique, donnent deja la sensation d’une 
spontaneity beaucoup plus vive, et en depit de visibles influences (specialement celle de Rimsky) d’une 
plus grande individuality. L’empreinte de Rimsky sur son eleve etait, meme a cette epoque des debuts, 
limitee a un certain pittoresque qui devint bientot trop facile pour Strawinsky et a l’exemple de la 
brillante orchestration du maitre, heritage qui devait porter des interets composes entre les mains 1 lde 
l’eleve. Cette influence se montre pour la derniere fois et grandement attenuee dans l’Oiseau de Feu et 
se reduit a l’emploi caracteristiquement national du materiel thematique. On peut remarquer en passant 
que 1’ element national est une question secondaire dans la musique de Strawinsky, et que l’expression 
personnelle predomine toujours; il est par dessus tout un musicien, et seulement occasionnellement un 
musicien russe, exactement cornme Pouchkine etait, d’abord et avant tout, un poete qui dut au seul 
hasard de la naissance de s’exprimer en russe. Mais chez Strawinsky l’idiome national ne passe 
qu’immediatenient apres l’expression universellement humaine, sans quoi nous n’aurions jamais eu 
Petrouchka. Dans ce ballet, que considerent encore cornme son chef d’oeuvre ceux qui ne peuvent le 
suivre plus loin, il a certainement atteint sa pleine maturity et revele completement sa personnalite. 




Considerer la musique de Petrouchka comme uniquement descriptive, ainsi que l’auditeur occasionel 
peut etre tente de le faire, c'est s'abuser entierement. Chez Strawinsky, ainsi qu'on l'a deja vu dans 
l’Oiseau de Feu, ou elle est plutot un recit qu'une illustration, la musique n’est jamais subordonnee a 
quoique ce soit d’autre, meme lorsqu'elle se trouve alliee a des conceptions litteraires, theatrales ou 
choregraphiques. C'est un organisme separe et qui demeure toujours de la musique absolu s'adressant 
aux sens bien plus qu'a l'intellect. Elle n’est pas explicative, mais parallele, c'est un stimulant qui eveille 
d'autres idees; de la la possibility de donner du Sacre du Printemps deux expressions choregraphiques 
entierement differentes. La tendance a attacher, a un scenario, de la musique pure qui, si analogue 
qu'elle puisse etre par le sentiment, en demeure cependant independante, se montre au plus haut point 
dans l’Histoire du Soldat et dans Renard. Que la musique de la premiere, par exemple, puisse etre 
goutee separement, comme de la musique pure et simple, on en a eu la preuve par plus d’une execution 
au concert, et on peut l'avoir aussi en jouant chez soi l'arrangement en Trio (piano, violon et clarinette) 
ou la suite pour piano que l'auteur a faite de quelques uns des principaux morceaux. 

Un caractere tres remarquable de l'Histoire dul2 Soldat est la maniere dont Strawinsky utilise les 
ressources des diverses formes de la musique populaire, — non pas la chanson populaire, mais la 
musique des foires, des salles de bal, ou du "music-hall," — qu’il convertit en formes d’art eloignees de 
leur fonction originelle. La Valse, le Tango, le Rag deviennent entre ses mains des elements musicaux 
analogues a ce que l'Allemande, la Courante ou la Sarabande sont devenues entre les mains des Maitres 
anciens. D'autres exemples de cette transformation des fonnes vulgaires de la musique se voient dans le 
Piano-Rag-music, dans le Ragtime pour petit orchestre et piano, dans les deux series de pieces faciles a 
quatre mains, et dans les toutes petites pieces de piano pour enfants, les Cinq Doigts. 

II est difficile d’imaginer que le principe de la musique absolue puisse etre realise lorsqu'il est question 
de paroles mises en musique; pourtant Strawinsky a reussi a rester fidele a son ideal, meme dans des 
oeuvres telles que Berceuses du chat, les Pribaoutki, les Quatre Chants russes et les Trois Histoires pour 
enfants. Cela explique de suite le choix, peut-etre inexplicable autrement, de paroles qui n’ont aucune 
signification litteraire. Mettre en musique les paroles d’un grand poete est devenue pour Strawinsky une 
absurdite, parce qu'a son avis les vers eux-memes sont deja un equivalent satisfaisant, completement et 
en soi, de l'emotion musicale. Son but n’est pas d’ecrire de la musique qui remplisse le role de l'art 
applique, aussi est-il toujours en quete de textes tout a fait insignifiants ou na'ifs par eux-memes, tels 
que les petits vers populaires russes qu'il a choisis. Ils le satisfont par leur qualite sonore et rythmique 
et non pas par leur qualite litteraire: ils contiennent en eux toutes sortes de ressources qu'il appartient au 
compositeur de faire surgir. Strawinsky est sociable et direct; il ecrit simplement pour la satisfaction de 
l’executant et de l'auditeur a la fois. 

Une qualite de l'art de Strawinsky qu'aucun critique ne s'est aventure a discuter est sa maitrise 
consommee de toutes les ressources instrumentales. Ses combinaisons de timbres ont toujours pour 
nous des surprises en reserve, qui assez etrangement, ne 13semblent pas s'user apres des auditions 
repetees. L'un des secrets de 1' extraordinaire resonnance qui etonne l'auditeur est le fait que Strawinsky 
ecrit pour chaque instrument individuellement comme s'il etait lui-meme un virtuose; il lui donne 
toujours a jouer exactement la sorte de musique qui convient a son caractere particulier. Il ne transporte 
pas la meme phrase d’un instrument a l’autre, a moins d’etre sur qu'elle peut convenir aux deux, et il 
prefere generalement donner a chacun d’eux quelque chose d’entierement different, quelque chose qui 
aille invariablement jusqu'aux profondeurs memes de son caractere particulier. Il en resulte un melange 
subtil de rayons de couleurs differentes et de nuances de lumiere et d’ombre, une sorte de formation 
dynamique des accords (distincte de la formation harmonique). Dans ses demieres oeuvres, cette lacon 
d’individualiser chaque instrument est devenue encore plus interessante parce que Strawinsky a 
etroitement adapte le moyen au but. Il distribue ses accords panni des instruments de caractere different 
au lieu d’avoir en vue l'unite de couleur, et il nous laisse ainsi entendre chacune des notes resonnantes 
comme une valeur separee. L'Histoire du Soldat et le Ragtime donnent une impression d’extraordinaire 
plasticite: on a ici un parallele a l'art a trois dimensions du sculpteur, plutot qu'a l’illusoire perspective 
de la toile du peintre. Mais Strawinsky peut aussi abandonner les trois dimensions et nous donner une 
etude de simple contour, parfaitement satisfaisante, telle qu'on la trouve dans les Trois pieces pour 
clarinette seule. 

Une conception tout-a-fait neuve est le ballet-divertissement: Les Noces ou en plus d’un orchestre d’ou 
la masse habituelle des cordes est exclue, l’on trouve quatre voix et un choeur qui supportent toute la 
sonorite, quelquefois alternativement, quelquefois combines avec elle, sans une simple interruption 
durant tout le cours de l’oeuvre. La musique des Noces, comme du reste toutes les dernieres oeuvres de 
Strawinsky, s'adressant directement et uniquement a l’ou'ie de l'auditeur, est une nouvelle affirmation de 
cette reaction contre l’expression subjective en musique dont on trouve tant d’adeptes panni les plus 
grands musiciens du 19e et du commencement 14de notre siecle. S’il fallait le comparer a quelque 
maitre d’autrefois, on lui trouverait assurement plus d’alfinite avec Haydn et Mozart qu'avec ceux-la, et 




il est moins surprenant que ceux qui ne connaissent que superficiellement son oeuvre pourraient le 
croire, de voir qu’il a trouve une tache qui lui convenait parfaitement lorsqu'il a compose sur des 
morceaux de musique de Pergolese le ballet Pulcinella, tache dont il s'est acquitte avec une delicatesse 
et un respect que seul pouvait posseder un esprit de la meme famille. 



L 'AMOUR CONJUGAL 

from L 'oeuvre des conteurs allemands: memoires d'une chanteuse allemande 
by Anonymous, Editor: Apollinaire, Guillaume, 1880-1918 
https://www.gutenberg.org/ebooks/26456 



Mes parents, des gens de bien, mais nullement fortunes, m’ont donne une education exemplaire. Grace 
a la vivacite de mon caractere, a ma grande facilite d’apprendre et a mon talent musical developpe de 
tres bonne heure, j'etais 1’ enfant gatee de la maison, la favorite de toutes nos connaissances. 

Mon temperament n'avait pas encore parle jusqu'a ma treizieme annee. Des jeunes lilies m’avaient bien 
entretenue de la difference entre les sexes masculin et feminin, elles m'avaient raconte que l'histoire de 
la cigogne qui apporte les enfants etait une fable et qu’il devait se passer des choses etranges et 
mysterieuses lors du mariage; mais je n’avais pas d' autre interet a ces dires que celui de la curiosite. 

Mes sens n'y prenaient pas part. Ce ne fut qu'aux premiers signes de la puberte, quand une legere toison 
de cheveux frises apparut la ou ma mere ne tolerait jamais le nu entier, pas meme devant ma toilette, 
qu'a cette curiosite se mela un peu de complaisance. Quand j'etais seule, j’examinais cette 
incomprehensible poussee de cheveux mignons et les alentours de cet endroit precieux que je 
soupgonnais etre d’une tres grande importance, puisque tout le monde le cachait et le voilait avec tant 
de soins. Au lever, quand je me savais seule derriere les portes fermees, je decrochais un miroir de la 
paroi, je le placais par devant et l’inclinais assez pour y voir le tout distinctement. J’ouvrais avec les 
doigts ce que la nature a si soigneusement clos et je comprenais de moins en moins ce que mes 
camarades m’avaient dit sur la maniere dont s’accomplit bunion la plus intime entre l’homme et la 
femme. Je constatais de visu que tout cela etait impossible. J’avais vu aux statues de quelle facon toute 
differente la nature a dote l’homme. Je m’examinais aussi quand je me lavais a l’eau froide, les jours de 
semaine, quand j’etais seule et nue; car le dimanche, en presence de ma mere, je devais etre couverte 
des hanches aux genoux. Aussi mon attention fut-elle bientot attiree par la rondeur toujours plus forte 
de mes seins, par la forme toujours plus pleine de mes hanches et de mes cuisses. Cette constatation me 
fit un plaisir incomprehensible. Je devins reveuse. Je tachais de m’expliquer de la facon la plus baroque 
ce que je ne pouvais arriver a comprendre. Je me souviens tres bien qu’a cette epoque commenca ma 
vanite. C’est aussi dans ce temps-la que le soir, au lit, je m’etonnais moi-meme de surprendre ma main 
se porter inconsciemment sur mon bas-ventre et de la voir jouer avec les petits cheveux naissants. La 
chaleur de ma main m’amusait et, aussi, d’enrouler les boucles autour des doigts. Mais je ne 
soupgonnais pas alors tout ce qui sommeillait encore dans cet endroit. Habitue llement je fermais les 
cuisses sur la main et je m’endormais dans cette pose. 

Mon pere etait un homme severe et ma mere un exemple de vertu feminine et de bonne tenue. Aussi les 
honorais-je beaucoup et les aimais-je passionnement. Mon pere ne badinait jamais et, en ma presence, 
il n’adressait aucune parole tendre a ma mere. 

Ils etaient tous les deux tres bien faits. Mon pere avait environ quarante ans, ma mere trente-quatre. 

Je n’aurais jamais era que sous un exterieur si serieux et des manieres si dignes se cachaient tant de 
sensualites secretes et un tel appetit de jouissance. 

Un hasard me l’apprit. 

J’avais quatorze ans et je suivais l’enseignement religieux pour ma confirmation. 

J’aimais notre pasteur d’un amour exalte, ainsi que toutes mes compagnes. 

J’ai souvent remarque, depuis, que l’instituteur, et, tout particulierement, l’instracteur religieux, est le 
premier homme qui fait une impression durable dans l’esprit des jeunes filles. Si son sermon est suivi et 
s’il est un homme en vue dans la commune, toutes ses jeunes eleves s’entichent de lui. Je reviendrai 
encore sur ce point, qui se trouve sur la liste de vos questions. 

J’avais done quatorze ans, mon corps etait completement developpe, jusqu’au signe essentiel de la 
femme: la fleur periodique. Le jour de l’anniversaire de mon pere approchait. Ma mere fit tous les 



preparatifs avec amour. De bon matin j’etais deja habillee de fete, car mon pere aimait les belles 
toilettes. J'avais ecrit une poesie, vous connaissez mon petit talent poetique (entre nous soit dit, le 
pasteur devait la corriger, j'avais ainsi un pretexte pour aller chez lui); j’avais cueilli un gros bouquet. 

Mes parents ne faisaient pas chambre commune. Mon pere travaillait souvent tard dans la nuit et ne 
voulait pas deranger ma mere; c’est du moins ce qu’il disait. 

Plus tard, je reconnus, la encore, un signe evident de leur sage maniere de vivre. Les epoux devraient 
eviter, autant que possible, le sans-gene du laisser-aller journalier. Tous les soins que necessitent le 
lever ou le coucher, le neglige et la toilette de nuit sont souvent fort ridicules, ils detruisent bien des 
charmes et la vie commune perd de son attrait. Mon pere ne couchait done point dans la chambre de ma 
mere. II se levait d’habitude a sept heures. Au jour de l’anniversaire, ma mere se leva a six heures du 
matin, afin de preparer les cadeaux et de couronner le portrait de mon pere. Vers les sept heures, elle se 
plaignit d’etre fatiguee et dit qu’elle allait se recoucher pour un instant, jusqu’au reveil de mon pere. 

Dieu sait d’ou me vint cette idee, mais je pensai qu’il serait tres gentil de surprendre mon papa dans la 
chambre de ma mere et de lui presenter la mes bons voeux. Je l’avais entendu tousser dans sa chambre. 

II s’etait done deja leve et allait bientot venir. Pendant que ma mere donnait les demiers ordres a la 
servante, je me faufilai dans sa chambre a coucher et je me cachai derriere la porte vitree d’une alcove 
qui nous servait de garde-robe. Fiere et heureuse de mon plan, je me tenais sans souffle derriere la porte 
vitree, quand ma mere entra. Elle se deshabilla rapidement jusqu’a la chemise et se lava soigneusement. 
Je voyais pour la premiere fois le beau corps de ma mere. Elle inclina un grand miroir qui etait au pied 
du lit pres du lavabo et se coucha les yeux fixes sur la porte. Je compris alors l’indelicatesse que j'avais 
commise; j’aurais voulu me sauver de l'alcove. Un pressentiment me disait qu'il allait se passer devant 
mes yeux des choses qu'une jeune fille n’ose pas voir. Je retenais mon souffle et tremblais de tous mes 
membres. Tout a coup, la porte s'ouvrit, mon pere entra, vetu, ainsi que tous les matins, d’une elegante 
robe de chambre. A peine la porte eut-elle bouge que ma mere ferma immediatement les yeux et fit 
semblant de dormir. Mon pere s'approcha du lit et contempla ma mere endormie avec l’expression du 
plus grand amour. Puis il alia pousser le verrou. Je tremblais de plus en plus, j'aurais voulu disparaitre 
sous terre. Mon pere enleva lentement ses calccons. II etait maintenant en chemise sous sa robe. II 
s'approcha du lit et releva avec precaution la legere couverture. Je le sais bien maintenant, ce n’est pas 
par hasard, ainsi que je le croyais na'ivement alors, que ma mere etait la, les jambes ouvertes, une jambe 
repliee et l'autre etendue. Je voyais pour la premiere fois un autre corps de femme, mais plein, en belle 
floraison, et je pensais avec honte au mien encore si verdelet. La chemise etait retroussee, un sein blanc 
et rond debordait des dentelles. 

J'ai connu plus tard bien peu de femmes qui auraient ose se presenter ainsi a leur mari ou a leur amant. 
En general, le corps de la femme est vite deforme apres les vingt ans. 

Mon pere buvait ce spectacle des yeux. Puis il se pencha sur l’endormie, et entama une litanie de 
caresses lentes de la plus grande delicatesse. Ma mere soupirait, puis elle releva comine en dormant 
l’autre jambe et elle se mit a faire d’etranges mouvements des hanches. Le sang me monta au visage; 
j’avais honte; je voulais detourner les yeux, mais je ne le pouvais pas. Mon pere ayant alors accelere et 
appuye ses baisers, ma mere ouvrit les yeux, comine si elle venait de se reveiller en sursaut, et elle dit 
avec un profond soupir: 

— Est-ce toi, mon cher mari? Je revais justement de toi. Comine tu me reveilles d’une facon agreable! 
Mille et mille bons voeux pour ton anniversaire! 

— Le plus beau, tu me le portes en me permettant de te surprendre. Comine tu es belle aujourd’hui! Tu 
aurais du te voir! 

— Mais aussi, me surprendre a l'improviste! As-tu pousse le verrou? 

— Sois sans crainte. Mais si tu veux reellement me souhaiter du bien, laisse-toi faire, ma jolie cherie. 

Tu es aussi fraiche et parfumee qu'une rose pleine de rosee. 

— Je te permets tout, mon ange. Mais ne veux-tu pas attendre jusqu'au soir? 

— Tu n’aurais pas du t' exposer d’une facon si enivrante. Tiens, tu peux te convaincre aisement que je ne 
puis plus attendre! 



Et ses baisers ne voulaient point (I n i r. Cependant, sa main devenait de plus en plus amoureuse et 




caressante, et ma mere repondait de son mieux a ses attaques. Les baisers devenaient plus ardents. Mon 
pere lui baisait le cou, les seins, il lui sucait les petits boutons roses, la caressait avec ardeur, lui disant 
de tendres mots d’amour qui interrompaient parfois la douce caresse de ses levres, et ma mere lui 
repondait sur le meme ton. Comine il me toumait le dos, je ne pouvais pas voir ce qu'il faisait, mais je 
concluais des legeres exclamations de ma mere qu’elle ressentait un plaisir extraordinaire. Ses yeux se 
noyerent, ses seins tremblaient, tout son corps tressaillait. Elle soupirait par saccades: 

«Quelles delices! Je t’adore! Ce que tu es aimable! Ah! pourquoi nous aimons-nous tant!» Et puis ce 
furent des onomatopees voluptueuses! 

Chacune de ces paroles s'est fixee dans ma memoire. Combien de fois les ai-je repetees en pensees! Ce 
qu’elles m’ont fait reflechir et rever! Il me semble que je les entends encore sonner dans mes oreilles. 

Il y eut un moments d’arret. Ma mere restait immobile, les yeux clos, le corps detendu, dans l’attitude 
d'un soldat blesse qui ne peut plus suivre l’armee victorieuse. Je n’avais plus devant moi mon pere 
severe, ni ma mere vertueuse et digne. Je voyais un couple d’etres ne connaissant plus aucune 
convention, se jeter eblouis, ivres, dans une jouissance ardente que je ne connaissais pas. Mon pere 
resta un instant immobile, puis il s’assit sur le bord du lit. Ses yeux brulants avaient une expression 
sauvage, ils ne pouvaient se detourner du point de leur convoitise. Ma mere gemissait 
voluptueusement. Durant ce spectacle, le souffle me manquait, je faillis etouffer, mon coeur battait trop 
fort. Mille pensees s’eveillerent dans ma tete, et j’etais inquiete, car je ne savais comment quitter ma 
cachette. Mon incertitude ne dura cependant point, car ce que je venais de voir n’ etait qu’un prelude. 
Tout de suite je devais en voir assez en une seule fois pour ne plus avoir besoin de lecon ulterieure. 

Mon pere s’etait assis a cote de ma mere etendue. Il tournait maintenant le visage vers moi. Il devait 
avoir chaud, car tout a coup il enleva chemise et robe de chambre pour ne reprendre que sa robe. 

Je pleurais presque, tant la curiosite m’excitait. 

Comine cela etait autrement fait que chez les petits garcons et aux statues! Je me souviens tres bien que 
j’en avais peur et que, pourtant, un frisson delicieux me coulait dans le dos. Mon pere n’y prenait pas 
garde, il fixait toujours ses yeux sur ma mere, il semblait maitriser sa propre ardeur comine s’il 
cherchait a ne pas efifaroucher la victime qu’il allait sacrilicr sur l’autel ou, resignee, elle attendait le 
sacrificateur. 

Je tremblais de plus en plus fort, et comine s’il allait m’arriver quelque chose, je crispais violemment 
tout mon etre. 

Je savais deja, par les racontars de mes amies, que ces deux parties exposees pour la premiere fois a ma 
vue s’appartenaient. Mais comment etait-ce possible? Je ne le pouvais pas comprendre, parce qu’il me 
paraissait que leur grandeur etait disproportionnee. Apres une pause de quelques instants, mon pere 
saisit la main brulante de ma mere et la porta passionnement a ses levres. Ma mere se laissa faire avec 
une sorte de resignation beate, et s’agitant peniblement elle ouvrit les yeux, sourit langoureusement, 
puis se pendit avec une telle passion aux levres de mon pere que je compris aussitot n’avoir assiste 
qu’aux preliminaires innocents de ce qui allait se passer. Ils ne parlaient pas. Mais apres avoir echange 
les plus brulants baisers, ils se defirent tout a coup de ces voiles que la civilisation et le climat imposent 
a la frileuse humanite. 

Puis ma mere se renversa sur un tas de coussins, comine pour prendre un long repos, et je remarquai 
qu’elle s’agitait de-ci de-la; enfin elle trouva la position la plus favorable pour pouvoir se contempler 
aisement dans le miroir qu’elle avait dresse au pied du lit avant l’arrivee de mon pere. Mon pere ne le 
remarqua point, car il regardait moins le beau visage rayonnant de ma mere que le radieux spectacle 
offert par tout son etre. Elle avait trouve maintenant la position qu’elle cherchait et mon pere 
s’agenouilla devant elle et se dirigea, nouveau Mo'ise, vers la terre promise, ou, nouveau Colomb, vers 
les Indes desirees, ou, nouveau Montgolfier, vers le ciel qu'il voulait atteindre, ou, Dante d’un nouveau 
Virgile, vers l'enfer passionne, et elle-meme poussait des roucoulements enivres. Puis elle dit: 

— Aime-moi avec une grande douceur, mon cher homme, pour que notre felicite soit sans cesse la 
meme. Aujourd’hui, demain et toujours, meme jusque dans la plus extreme vieillesse et encore, si c’est 
possible (ce dont je ne doute pas) apres la mort qui ne pourra point separer deux coeurs aussi 
tendrement unis que les no tres. 

Moi, pauvre petite fille ignorante, que comprenais-je alors a ce que ma mere disait? Je vis que, quand 
elle eut dit cela, ils s'etreignirent avec une tendresse et une ardeur juveniles. Au lieu de crier de douleur, 




ainsi que je m'y attendais, ma mere faisait briller ses yeux de joie. Elle murmurait les mots les plus 
doux et les mieux trouves, qu'elle repetait au hasard, comme aurait pu le faire un petit enfant. Ses yeux 
ardents suivaient dans le miroir tous leurs mouvements et tous leurs gestes. Les mille sentiments qui 
m’agitaient alors ne me permirent pas de juger que ces deux corps enlaces etaient tres beaux. Je sais 
maintenant qu'une telle beaute est extremement rare. La beaute est toujours l’apanage des etres sains et 
forts, et fort peu de personnes restent ainsi jusque dans l'age mur: les maladies, les soucis, les passions, 
les vices trop communs dans la societe humaine ont pour premier effet de detruire en partie la force et 
la beaute des que la jeunesse, ce printemps de la vie tire a sa fin. Ma mere s'agitait doucement et 
souriait encore. A chaque parole on eut dit que leur volupte grandissait. Malheureusement, je ne voyais 
pas le visage de mon pere; mais a ses mouvements, a ses exclamations comme aux frissons qui 
parcouraient ces deux etres si bien faits pour vivre ensemble, je sentais bien que l'ivresse les gagnait. 
Mon pere bientot ne parlait plus. Ma mere, par contre, poussait des paroles incoherentes, a peine 
intelligibles, mais qui me permettaient neanmoins de saisir ce qui se passait entre eux: 

— Ne nous quittons jamais, mon seul aime! Que la mort meme nous accueille nous tenant par la main. 
Non, jamais. Ah! comme tu es fort, comme tu es bon! Je t' aime plus encore aujourd’hui qu'au temps de 
nos fiancaillcs. Dis-moi, le souvenir de ce temps-la doit te faire plaisir! Et toi, m'aimes-tu toujours 
comme en ces temps benis ou tu m'avouais ton amour? Oh! cher compagnon de ma vie, dis-moi que je 
suis ta compagne cherie et que jamais, meme un seul instant, tu n'as cesse de m' aimer comme au 
premier jour, celui ou tu m’apportas ce jolie bouquet de pensees et de myosotis! 

Mon pere ne disait toujours rien. II souriait avec bienveillance et caressait le visage de son epouse bien- 
aimee. Lui aussi, sans aucun doute, pensait au temps ecoule de la jeunesse, au temps ou pretendant a la 
main de ma mere, il lui offrait timidement des bouquets de pensees et de myosotis qu'elle acceptait en 
tremblant. Et le visage extasie il se jeta sur le lit ou il demeura immobile, coniine mort, la tete perdue 
dans la houle des souvenirs. Puis il se tourna comme epuise sur le cote. Ma mere sortit la premiere de 
ces pensees d’autrefois; j’eus le temps de remarquer le changement qui se produisait chez tous les deux. 
Mon pere, qui, quelques instants auparavant, paraissait si fort, si courageux, si vaillant, si menacant, 
etait devenu un etre faible et sans ressort, on eut dit ce coureur de Marathon apres qu'il eut annonce la 
victoire, ou encore l’Arabe abandonne par la caravane. Ma mere paraissait plus vivante, bien que la 
lassitude se peignit sur son beau visage aux traits calrnes, aux couleurs charmantes et aussi vives que si 
elle avait ete de la premiere jeunesse. 

Elle se leva et s'accouda pour contempler mon pere avec tendresse. Heureux epoux, qu'une longue 
union n' avait point lasses fun de l'autre! J'etais la, vivant temoignage de leur tendresse, mais leur 
tendresse paraissait toujours forte, aussi vivante! Rares epoux, trop rares en verite, je ne pense jamais a 
vous sans me souvenir de cette scene inoubliable. 

Enfin, ma mere se recoucha aupres de mon pere immobile et reveur. Il avait maintenant fair 
completement satisfait; ma mere, non. Elle semblait etre en proie a la meme excitation qui s'etait 
emparee de lui, tout a l'heure. Elle se leva. En faisant sa toilette, elle releva, comme par hasard, le 
miroir, et mon pere, qui etait maintenant a sa place, sur l’oreiller, ne pouvait point voir l’image qui 
l’avait tant rejouie. J'avais suivi cette scene avec tant d’ attention que ce petit geste ne m’echappa point, 
mais je ne me l’expliquai que beaucoup plus tard. Je croyais que tout etait maintenant termine. Mes 
sens etaient violemment agites et me faisaient presque mal. Je pensais enfin a me sauver sans trahir ma 
presence, mais je devais encore voir quelque chose. Assise a ses pieds, ma mere se pencha sur mon 
pere, l’embrassa et lui demanda tendrement: 

— Es-tu heureux? 

— Plus que jamais, adorable femme. Je regrette seulement que tu paraisses l'etre mo ins que moi. Je 
t' aime non seulement avec tendresse, mais plutot avec une tendre fureur. 

— Mais cela ne fait rien. A ton anniversaire je ne cherche que ton plaisir. D'ailleurs je ne t’aime pas 
moins que tu ne m’aimes toi-meme. 

En disant cela, elle se pencha sur lui et se mit a le baiser doucement en levant sur lui ses grands yeux 
tendres. Maintenant, je voyais bien mieux tout ce qui se passait. D'abord, elle le baisa du bout des 
levres, le caressant, le dorlotant, comme elle eut fait d’un petit enfant, et des spasmes crisperent le 
visage de mon pere. De sa main droite il la pressait contre lui et lui rendait ses baisers sur sa belle 
chevelure denouee comme celle d’une pretresse des forets germaniques. Je voyais ses longs cheveux 
boucles, ses yeux profonds, aux longs oils, son joli nez droit aux narines fremissantes, tandis que sa 
bouche s'entr'ouvrait sur ses belles dents blanches. Enfin, 6 merveille, les yeux de mon pere 
ressusciterent, il redevint charmant, galant tout d’abord et reprit la force avec laquelle il m’ etait apparu. 




Ma mere etait arrive a ses fins, ses yeux rayonnaient de convoitise, et comme mon pere restait couche, 
visiblement satisfait de contempler l'attrayante mise de ma mere, elle se remit pres de lui tout a coup et 
le couvrit de baisers. Le corps de mon pere etait couche tout de son long. Le hasard avait tout dispose 
en ma faveur. Je voyais cette scene en double: une fois, dans le lit dont le bas cote me faisait face; 
l’autre fois, par derriere, dans le miroir. Ce que jusqu'a present je n’avais pu distinguer qu’en partie, 
suivant l’eloignement ou le rapprochement du corps, je le voyais en plein, aussi distinctement que si j'y 
avais participe. Je n’oublierai jamais ce spectacle! C'etait le plus beau que je pouvais desirer. II etait 
beaucoup plus beau que tous ceux auxquels j’ai goute dans la suite. Les deux epoux etaient en pleine 
sante, forts et surexcites. Ma mere etait maintenant active, tandis que mon pere etait beaucoup plus 
calme qu'auparavant. II etreignait son epouse charmante et blanche, prenait ses cheveux entre les 
levres, les mordait quand ma mere se penchait trop, et tout son corps, sauf sa bouche, restait presque 
immobile. Ma mere, au contraire, depensait une vivacite extraordinaire. De la main elle caressait le 
beau front intelligent de son mari jusqu'a la racine de ses cheveux. Tout ce que j'avais vu precedemment 
m’avait consternee et fait peur. J'etais troublee, agitee d’une facon incomprehensible et tres douce. Si je 
n' avais craint le froissis de mes robes, j'aurais remue pour detendre mes nerfs crispes et pour deraidir 
mes jambes depuis longtemps immobiles. Ma mere avait tout oublie; cette femme serieuse et grave 
n’ etait plus qu'une epouse effrenee. Ce spectacle etait indescriptible et beau. Les membres robustes de 
mon pere, les formes rondes, blanches et eblouissantes de ma mere, et, surtout, le feu de leurs beaux 
yeux qui s'agitaient comme si toutes les forces vitales de ces deux etres heureux se fussent concentrees 
en eux! Quand ma mere se dressait, je voyais leurs levres se separer avec regret l'une de l'autre et se 
reprendre etroitement serrees, je voyais leurs mains jouer dans leurs chevelures; parfois ils souriaient, 
et le sourire apparaissait pour disparaitre au plus vite. Maintenant, ma mere se taisait. Tous les deux, ils 
semblaient heureux au meme degre. Leurs yeux se noyerent au meme instant, et au moyen de la plus 
haute extase mon pere parut renaitre pour de bon; cette fois il poussait de profonds soupirs, s'ecartait 
parfois de ma mere comme pour mieux pouvoir contempler le spectacle cheri que lui presentait le 
visage surprenant et mutin de sa delicieuse et adorable epouse. Mon pere cria: «Je t’ aime, 6 ma femme 
benie, je faime!» Et au meme instant, ma mere: «Oui, oui, nous nous aimons comme Philemon et 
Baucis!» Leur ravissement dura quelques minutes, puis ce fut le silence. 

J'etais comme petrifiee. Les deux etres pour lesquels j'avais ressenti jusqu'a present le plus d’amour et 
de respect venaient de me reveler des choses sur lesquelles les jeunes filles se font des idees 
delicieusement absurdes. Ils avaient rejete toute dignite et toutes les conventions dans lesquelles ils 
s'etaient toujours montres, dignes et sans passion. Ils venaient de m’apprendre que le monde, sous le 
maintien exterieur des moeurs et des convenances, ne recherche que la jouissance et la volupte. Mais je 
ne veux pas faire de la philosophic, je veux avant tout raconter. 

Durant dix minutes ils resterent comme morts sous les draps. Puis ils se leverent, s’habillerent et 
quitterent la chambre. Je savais que ma mere allait mener mon pere dans la chambre ou les cadeaux 
etaient exposes. Cette chambre donnait sur la veranda qui menait au jardin. Au bout de quelques 
minutes je quittai furtivement ma cachette et me sauvai dans le jardin, d’ou je saluai mes parents. Je ne 
sais pas comment je pus reciter ma poesie et presenter mes bons voeux a mon pere. Mon pere prit mon 
trouble pour de l'attendrissement. Pourtant je n’osais regarder mes parents, je ne pouvais oublier le 
spectacle qu'ils venaient de m’offrir; l’image de leurs ebats etait devant mes yeux. Mon pere 
m’embrassa, puis aussi ma mere. Quelle autre espece de baisers n’etait-ce pas? J'etais si troublee et si 
confuse que mes parents le remarquerent a la fin. Je mourais d’impatience de regagner ma chambre 
pour etre seule et approfondir ce que je venais d’apprendre et me livrer enfin a des experiences 
personnelles. Ma tete etait en feu; mon sang battait dans mes arteres. 

Ma mere crut que je m’etais trop serree. Elle m’envoya dans ma chambre. J'avais une belle occasion 
pour me deshabiller, et je le fis avec une telle hate que je dechirai presque mes habits. Que mon corps 
angulaire etait laid en comparaison de la beaute plantureuse de ma mere! C'est a peine si s'arrondissait 
ce qui chez elle etait epanoui. J'etais comme une chevre, tandis qu'elle representait une belle chatte; il 
me semblait que j’etais un monstre de laideur aupres d’elle. J'essayais de faire seule ce que j’avais vu 
faire par d’autres que moi et ne pouvais comprendre comment certains details corporels si peu 
importants pouvaient dechainer des joies qui m’ etaient encore refusees. J'en conclus que j’etais trop 
jeune et que seuls les etres d'age mur peuvent eprouver tant d’allegresse; cependant j'avais des 
sensations tres agreables. Mais je ne pouvais pas comprendre comment elles pouvaient dechainer un tel 
delire et vous faire perdre les esprits. J'en conclus encore que Ton ne pouvait atteindre cette supreme 
volupte qu'avec le concours d’un homme. Je comparais le pasteur a mon pere. Est-ce qu'il posait aussi? 
Etait-il aussi bouillant, aussi voluptueux, aussi fou seul a seul avec une femme? Serait-il ainsi avec moi 
si j’etais prete a faire tout ce que ma mere avait fait? Et je ne pouvais oublier cette image, entre toutes 
belle, quand ma mere, pour le ranimer de ses caresses, avait si longtemps regarde mon pere dans les 
yeux et l’avait caresse au front avec une langueur adorable. 




En moins d’une heure, j'avais vecu dix ans. Quand je vis que tous mes essais etaient vains, je les 
abandonnai fatiguee et je me mis a reflechir a ce que j'allais entreprendre. J'etais deja tres systematique, 
je tenais un journal ou je notais mes petites depenses et toutes mes observations. Aussi notai-je tout de 
suite les paroles entendues, mais, par prudence, sur differents papiers, pour que personne ne put 
comprendre les phrases detachee. Puis je me mis a reflechir a ce que j'avais vu et batis des chateaux en 
Espagne. 

Premierement: ma mere avait fait semblant de donnir et, par sa pose provocante, elle avait oblige mon 
pere a satisfaire son desir. Avec beaucoup de soin elle avait cache son desir a mon pere. Elle voulait 
faire semblant de condescendre, d’accorder. Puis elle avait aussi dispose le miroir pour jouir 
doublement et en cachette. Ce que j’avais vu moi-meme dans le miroir m'avait aussi cause plus de 
plaisir que la simple realite, j'y voyais distinctement des choses qui sans cela m'auraient ete cachees. 
Tous ces preparatifs, elle les avait faits a l’insu de mon pere. Elle ne voulait done point lui avouer 
qu’elle jouissait plus que lui. Enfin, elle lui avait aussi demande s’il ne voulait pas attendre jusqu'au soir, 
elle qui avait tout prepare pour assouvir immediatement son desir! 

Deuxiemement: tous les deux avaient crie: «Je faime, je t'aime!» Ils avaient aussi parle de quelque 
chose qui se passait au moment de l’extase, ils s'etaient ecries ensemble encore une fois: «Je faime !» 

De quoi parlaient-ils? Je n’arrivais pas a comprendre. Je ne puis pas vous dire toutes les explications 
stupides que j’inventai alors. II est etonnant que, malgre leur ruse naturelle, les jeunes filles cherchent si 
longtemps dans les tenebres et qu'elles ne decouvrent que tres rarement les explications les plus simples 
et les plus nature lies. 

II etait evident que les baisers et les jeux n’ etaient pas le principal: ils n’ etaient que des excitants, bien 
que ma mere ressentit alors la plus forte volupte. Les jeux de mon pere lui avaient fait crier: «Je 
t' aime», elle desirait probablement un baiser, et elle avait fait la meme chose a mon pere. 

Bref, j’avais tant de pensees que je ne pus me calmer de tout le jour. Je ne voulais questionner personne. 
Puisque mes parents faisaient ces choses en cachette, elles devaient etre defendues. Beaucoup de visites 
vinrent dans la journee, et dans l’apres-midi arriva mon oncle. II etait accompagne de sa femme, de ma 
cousine, une fillette de seize ans, et d’une gouvernante de la Suisse francaise. Ils passerent la nuit chez 
nous, car mon oncle avait affaire en ville le lendemain. Ma cousine et sa gouvernante partagerent ma 
chambre. Ma cousine devait coucher avec moi. J'aurais prefere partager la couche de la gouvernante, 
pour laquelle on dressa un lit de camp. Elle avait environ vingt-huit ans, etait tres vive et n'etait jamais 
a court d’une reponse. Sans doute elle aurait pu m’apprendre bien des choses. Je ne savais comment 
l’entreprendre, car elle etait tres severe avec ma cousine, mais j’aurais pu compter sur l'intimite de la 
nuit et sur le hasard. Je forgeai mille plans. Quand nous montames dans notre chambre, Marguerite 
(c'est ainsi que s'appelait la gouvernante) s'y trouvait deja. Elle avait dresse un paravent entre nos lits. 
Elle nous pressa de nous coucher, nous fit reciter notre priere, nous souhaita bonne nuit, nous 
recommanda de nous endonnir bientot et emporta la lampe de son cote. Elle aurait pu se dispenser de 
faire ces recommandations a ma cousine, qui, a peine sous les draps, s'endormit aussitot. Moi, je ne 
pouvais m'endormir. Mille pensees se brouillaient dans ma tete. J'entendais Marguerite remuer, elle se 
deshabillait et faisait sa toilette de nuit. Un faible rayon de lumiere 111 trait par un trou de la grosseur 
d’une tete d’epingle. Je me penchai hors du lit et je l'agrandis avec une epingle a cheveux. J'y collai mon 
oeil, Marguerite changeait justement de chemise. 

Son corps n’etait pas aussi beau que celui de ma mere; ses formes etaient pourtant rondes et pleines, les 
seins petits et fermes, les jambes bien faites. Je la regardais depuis quelques instants et a peine, quand 
elle reva un petit moment. Puis elle sortit un livre de sa sacoche posee sur la table, s'assit sur le bord du 
lit et se mit a lire. 

Bientot elle se leva et passa avec la lampe de notre cote pour voir si nous dormions. Je fermai mes yeux 
de toutes mes forces et les rouvris quand la gouvernante se fut assise sur une chaise. Je la regardais a 
travers la dechirure. Marguerite lisait avec beaucoup d’attention. Le livre devait raconter des choses 
particulieres, car ses yeux brillaient, ses joues se rougissaient, sa poitrine s’agitait et, tout a coup, elle 
porta le livre plus pres de ses yeux, appuya les pieds sur le bord du lit, et se mit a lire avec encore plus 
d’attention et de plaisir. Je ne voyais pas ce a quoi elle voulait en venir, mais je pensai immediatement a 
ce que j'avais vu le matin. Parfois, elle semblait lire avec une attentive lenteur, puis, la bouche 
entr'ouverte, elle s'agitait sur sa chaise. J'etais si interessee par ce jeu que je ne remarquai pas tout de 
suite une lampe a alcool sur la table. Elle etait allumee et un liquide fumant s'y chauffait. Elle avait du 
l'allumer avant mon entree dans la chambre. Elle trempait un doigt dans le liquide pour voir s'il etait 
assez chaud. Quand elle le sortit, je vis que c'etait du lait. Puis elle sortit un paquet de linge de sa 
sacoche, l’ouvrit, en deballa un instrument etrange dont je ne pouvais comprendre l’emploi. II etait noir 
et avait exactement la meme forme que ce que j'avais vu le matin durant la scene conjugale. Elle le 




trempa dans le lait, puis le porta a sa joue pour s'assurer si [’instrument etait suffisamment chaud. Enfin 
elle en retrempa la pointe dans le lait, pressa sur les deux boules a l’autre bout et remplit l'instrument de 
lait chaud. Elle se rassit, mit ses jambes sur le lit, juste en face de moi, si bien que je la voyais en plein, 
et releva le livre qui etait tombe a terre. Marguerite reprit le livre de la main gauche (j'avais tout juste 
eu le temps d’entrevoir quelques images, sans distinguer pourtant ce qu'elles representaient), elle saisit 
l’instrument de sa main droite et se remit a lire avec une si grande attention que moi aussi je tentais de 
lire le titre, que je ne pouvais voir qu'a l’envers. Elle promenait le livre lentement de haut en bas et sans 
cesser sa lecture se grattait parfois les cheveux. Ses yeux luisaient, ils semblaient absorber les images 
du livre. Enfin elle trouva le passage interessant et son attention redoubla, tandis que sa langue jouait 
de temps en temps sur le bord de ses levres rouges et bien dessinees, et Marguerite soupirait 
delicieusement. Elle tenait toujours l’instrument que je ne voyais presque plus, etant donnees nos 
positions reciproques. Puis elle le remit dans le rayon de mon regard et elle semblait maintenant tenir 
en main un jouet dont elle se servait avec toujours plus d’ entrain, de fievre, jusqu'a ce que le livre 
tombat par terre. Elle fermait les yeux et les rouvrait pour les refermer aussitot. Ses mouvements des 
paupieres et de la tete se precipitaient. Son corps se pamait. Elle se mordait violemment les levres 
cornme pour etouffer un cri qui l’aurait trahie. L'instant supreme approchait. Je vis qu'elle se raidissait 
cornme quelqu'un qu'un grand danger menace et qui, voulant vivre a tout prix, se prepare a resister. 
Ainsi, elle resta immobile, profondement emue. Enfin, ses yeux s'ouvrirent. Elle fit un effort cornme 
quelqu'un que la fatigue contraint a bailler, puis elle remit tout en ordre, tres soigneusement, empaqueta 
l'instrument dans sa sacoche et vint encore une fois de notre cote voir si nous dormions. Puis elle se 
coucha et s'endormit bientot, le visage heureux et satisfait. Je ne pouvais m’endormir. J'etais heureuse 
d'avoir la solution de certaines enigmes qui depuis le matin s'agitaient dans ma petite tete. 

Au fond, j’etais exasperee. Je resolus de questionner Marguerite. Elle devait me soulager, m’eclaircir, 
m’aider. Je forgeai mille plans. Ma prochaine lettre vous dira de quelle facon je les executai. 

Ai-je ete assez franche? 



Google translation: 

LOVE MARRIAGE 

My parents, good people, but not wealthy, gave me a copy education. Thanks to the liveliness of my 
character, my ease of learning and developed my musical talent very early, I was the spoiled child of 
the house, the favorite of all our knowledge. 

My temperament had not yet spoken to my thirteenth year. Young girls were well maintained to me the 
difference between male and female, they had told me the story of the stork that brings children was a 
fable and that it had to happen strange and mysterious things in marriage; but I had no other interest in 
these statements than curiosity. My senses are not taking part. It was not only the first signs of puberty 
when a light curly fleece appeared where my mother never tolerated around naked, not even in front of 
my toilet, as this curiosity mingled a little complacent. When I was alone, I examined this 
incomprehensible cute hair and pushed around this precious place I suspected to be of great 
importance, since everyone and hid it so carefully concealed. At sunrise, when I knew I was only 
behind closed doors, I decrochais a mirror from the wall, I placed in the front and bowed enough to see 
everything clearly. I opened with fingers that nature has so carefully closed and I understood less and 
less what my friends told me about how was accomplished the most intimate union between man and 
woman. I observed firsthand that this was impossible. I saw how the statues quite different nature has 
endowed man. I also was looking at when I was washing in cold water, weekdays, when I was alone 
and naked; because on Sunday in the presence of my mother, I had to be covered hips to the knees. So 
my attention was soon drawn to it by the ever increasing roundness of my breasts, by the ever fuller 
form of my hips and my thighs. This finding gave me an incomprehensible pleasure. I became dreamy. 

I tried to explain in the most baroque way that I could get to understand. I remember very well that at 
that time began my vanity. It is also in that time that night, in bed, I was surprised myself to surprise 
my hand unconsciously carry on my belly and see him play with the small nascent hair. The warmth of 
my hand and amused me, too, to wind the loops around the fingers. But I had no idea then all that still 
lay dormant in this place. Usually I closed my thighs on the hand and I fell asleep in this pose. 

My father was a hard man and my mother an example of feminine virtue and good behavior. Honorius I 
also liked a lot and I passionately. My father never dallied and in my presence, he spoke no tender word 
to my mother. 



They were both very well made. My father was about forty years old, my mother thirty-four. 





I never believed in an external way so serious and so worthy as hiding secret sensuality and such an 
appetite for enjoyment. 

Taught me the chance. 

I was fourteen and I was following religious education for my confirmation. 

I loved our pastor an exalted love, and all my companions. 

I have often noticed, since, as the teacher, and especially, religious instructor, is the first man who made 
a lasting impression in the minds of young girls. If the sermon is followed and if there is a man in the 
town for all her young students take a shine to him. I still return to this point, which is on your list of 
questions. 

So I was fourteen, my body was fully developed until the essential sign of the woman: the periodic 
flower. On my father's birthday was approaching. My mother made all the preparations with love. Early 
in the morning I was already dressed feast, because my father loved beautiful toilet. I wrote a poem, 
you know my little poetic talent (between ourselves, the pastor had to correct it, so I had an excuse to 
go to him); I had picked a large bouquet. 

My parents were not common room. My father often worked late into the night and did not want to 
bother my mother; at least that's what he said. 

Later I recognized, again, a clear sign of their wise way to live. Spouses should avoid as much as 
possible the discomfort-without the sloppiness daily. All treatments that require sunrise or sunset, the 
neglected and overnight toiletries are often quite ridiculous, they destroy many charms and common 
life loses its appeal. My father slept so do point in my mother's room. He rose usual at seven. At the 
anniversary, my mother got up at six in the morning to prepare the gifts and to crown the portrait of my 
father. About seven o'clock, she complained of being tired and said she was going back to bed for a 
moment to wake my father. 

God knows where this idea came to me, but I thought it would be very nice to surprise my dad in the 
room my mother and to submit here my good wishes. I had heard him coughing in his room. It was 
therefore already risen and was coming soon. While my mother gave the last orders to the servant, I 
crept into her bedroom and I hid myself behind the glass door of an alcove that was our wardrobe. 
Proud and happy of my plan, I stood breathless behind the glass door when my mother entered. She 
undressed quickly up the shirt and washed thoroughly. I saw for the first time the beautiful body of my 
mother. She tilted a large mirror that was at the foot of the bed near the sink and lay staring at the door. 

I understood then that I had the indiscretion committed; I wanted to save me from the alcove. A 
presentiment told me that would happen before my eyes the things that a girl dare not see. I held my 
breath and shaking all members. Suddenly the door opened, my father entered, dressed, and every 
morning, an elegant robe. No sooner had the door she immediately moved my mother closed her eyes 
and pretended to sleep. My father went to the bed and looked at my mother asleep with the expression 
of the greatest love. Then he went to push the latch. I was shaking more and more, I wanted to 
disappear underground. My father slowly took off his underpants. He was now in shirt under her dress. 
He approached the bed and carefully lifted the light blanket. I know that now, it is not by chance, as I 
naively believed then that my mother was there, legs open, one leg bent and the other extended. I saw 
for the first time another woman’s body, but full, beautiful in bloom, and I thought with shame to mine 
even if Verdelet. The shirt was turned up, a white and round in lace overflowed. 

I later known very few women who have dared to stand as their husband or their lover. 

In general, the body of the woman was quickly deformed after twenty years. 

My father drank the sight of the eyes. Then he leaned over the sleeping, and began a litany of slow 
caresses of the greatest delicacy. My mother sighed, and then she looked asleep as the other leg and she 
began to make strange movements of the hips. The blood rushed to my face; I was ashamed; I wanted 
to look away, but I could not. My father who then accelerated and supported her kisses, my mother 
opened her eyes, as if she had just woken up with a start, and she says with a deep sigh: 

-Do You, my dear husband? I was just dreaming about you. As you wake me in a nice way! A thousand 
good wishes for your birthday! 



-The Most beautiful, you gates me by allowing me to surprise you. How beautiful you are today! You 




should have seen you! 

-but Also, surprising me by surprise! Have you pushed the lock? 

-Sois Without fear. But if you really want to wish me good, let yourself do, my lovely darling. You're as 
fresh and fragrant as a rose full of dew. 

'I let you all, my angel. But do not you want to wait until evening? 

-You Should not have to expose yourself in a manner so intoxicating. Here, you can easily convince 
you that I can not wait! 

And his kisses did not want to finish the point. However, his hand became more and more loving and 
affectionate, and my mother answered his best to his attacks. The kisses became more ardent. My father 
kissed her neck, breasts, he sucked her little pink buttons, caressed her with ardor, telling her tender 
words of love that sometimes interrupted the gentle caress of her lips, and my mother replied in the 
same tone . As he turned back to me, I could not see what he was doing, but I concluded slight 
exclamations of my mother she felt an extraordinary pleasure. His eyes were drowned, her breasts 
trembled, her whole body trembled. She sighed jerkily: 

"What delights! I adore you! Are you kind! Ah! why do we love so much! "And then it was voluptuous 
onomatopoeia! 

Each of these words is fixed in my memory. How many times have I repeated thoughts! They made me 
think and dream! I think I still hear ringing in my ears. 

There was a stop times. My mother remained motionless, eyes closed, body relaxed in the attitude of a 
wounded soldier can no longer follow the victorious anny. I had before me my strict father or my 
virtuous and worthy mother. I saw a couple of beings no longer knowing agreement, jump dazzled, 
drunk, in a fiery enjoyment that I did not know. My father stood for a moment, then sat on the edge of 
the bed His burning eyes had a wild expression, they could turn away from the point of their lust. My 
mother sighed voluptuously. During this show, breath failed me, I almost choke, my heart was beating 
too hard. A thousand thoughts awoke in my head, and I was worried because I did not know how to 
leave my hiding place. My uncertainty, however, lasted point because what I had seen was only a 
prelude. Immediately I had to see once enough to not need later lesson. 

My father was sitting next to my mother extent. He now turned his face towards me. He must have 
been hot, as he suddenly took off shirt and robe and did not resume her dress. 

I cried almost as curiosity excited me. 

As was made otherwise than in boys and statues! I remember very well that I was afraid and, yet, a 
delicious shiver ran down my spine. My father took no notice, he always fixed his eyes on my mother, 
it seemed to master his own ardor as if trying not to scare the victim he was going to sacrifice on the 
altar, resigned, she waited the priest. 

I was shaking more and more strong, and as if it would happen to me something, I crispais violently my 
whole being. 

I already knew, by the gossip of my friends, that these two parts on display for the first time in my sight 
belonged. But how was that possible? I do could not understand, because it seemed to me that their 
greatness was disproportionate. After pausing a few moments, my father grabbed the burning hand of 
my mother and passionately to his lips. My mother let him do it with a kind of blissful resignation, 
waving and painfully she opened her eyes, smiled languidly, then hanged himself with such passion to 
the lips of my father I immediately understood to have attended only innocent preliminary what would 
happen. They did not speak. But after exchanging the hottest kisses, they defeated suddenly these veils 
that civilization and climate impose on chilly humanity. 

Then my mother leaned on a pile of cushions like to take a long rest, and I noticed she fidgeted in here 
and there; Finally she found the most favorable position to be able easily to contemplate in the mirror 
she had set at the foot of the bed before the arrival of my father. My father did not notice it because it 
looked less beautiful radiant face of my mother that the radiant spectacle of his whole being. She had 
now found the position she was looking for and my father knelt before her and walked, new Moses, to 
the promised land, or new Columbus to the desired Indies, or, again Montgolfier, to heaven that he 




wanted to reach, or a new Dante Virgil, to hell passionate, and she herself uttered drunken cooing. Then 
she said: 

-Aime Me with great gentleness, my dear man, that our happiness is always the same. Today, tomorrow 
and always, even unto the extreme old age and again, if possible (which I doubt not) after the death 
which will asunder two hearts as tenderly united than ours. 

I, a poor ignorant little girl, that I understood then that my mother used to say? I saw that when she had 
said this, they embraced with tenderness and youthful ardor. Instead of screaming in pain, as I 
expected, my mother's joy was shining eyes. She whispered the words sweetest and best found, she 
repeated at random, as could have done a little child. His burning eyes followed in the mirror all 
movements and all their actions. The thousand feelings which then agitated me did not allow me to 
judge that these two intertwined bodies were very beautiful. I now know that such beauty is extremely 
rare. Beauty is always the prerogative of beings healthy and strong, and very few people are well into 
middle age: diseases, worries, passions, vices too common in human society have the primary effect of 
nullifying in part the strength and beauty of youth as soon as this spring of life coming to an end. My 
mother smiled and waved gently yet. Every word one would have said that their growing pleasure. 
Unfortunately, I did not see the face of my father; but his movements, his exclamations like the thrill 
that roamed these two beings so well made to live together, I felt that the drunkenness earned. My 
father did not speak soon. My mother, for cons, uttered incoherent words, barely intelligible, but which 
nevertheless allowed me to grasp what is going on between them: 

-Do Not leave us, my only love! Than death itself welcomes us into our hand. No never. Ah! as you're 
strong, you're as good! I love you more today than in the time of our engagement. Tell me, the memory 
of that time should make you happy! And you, do you love me as always in these blessed days when 
you confessed your love to me? Oh! dear companion of my life, tell me I'm your beloved companion 
and never, even for a moment, you have ceased to love me like the first day, one where you apportas 
me this nice bouquet of thoughts and forget-me! 

My father still said nothing. He smiled kindly and caressed the face of his beloved wife. Also, no doubt, 
thought the elapsed time of youth, at the time when claiming the hand of my mother, he timidly offered 
him bouquets of forget-me thoughts and she accepted trembling. And the ecstatic face he threw himself 
on the bed where he remained motionless, as if dead, the head lost in waves of memories. Then he 
turned to the side as if exhausted. My mother went out the first of these thoughts of the past; I had time 
to notice the change that occurred in both. My father, who, moments before, seemed so strong, so 
brave, so gallant, so threatening, had become weak and be without spring, it seemed this Marathon 
runner after he announced victory, or the Arabic abandoned by the caravan. My mother seemed more 
alive, although fatigue was painted on her beautiful face to calm features, the charming colors as vivid 
as if it had been the first youth. 

She stood up and leaned to contemplate my father fondly. Happy husband, a long union had not tired of 
each other! Here I was, living testimony of their love, but their love seemed still strong, so alive! Few 
spouses, too rare in truth, I never think of you without remembering this memorable scene. 

Finally, my mother went back to bed with my father still and dreamy. It now looked completely 
satisfied; my mother, no. She seemed to be plagued with the same excitement that gripped him, just 
now. She stood up. In making her toilet, she raised, coincidentally, the mirror, and my father, who was 
now in its place on the pillow, could not see the image that had so delighted. I had followed this scene 
so carefully that this small gesture did not escape me, but I explained to me much later. I thought 
everything was now finished. My senses were violently agitated and almost ached. Finally, I thought to 
save me without betraying my presence, but I still had to see something. Sitting at his feet, my mother 
leaned over my father, kissed him and asked him tenderly: 

-Are you happy? 

-More Than ever, adorable woman. I only regret that you paraisses be less than me. I love not only with 
affection, but with tender fury. 

'But that does not matter. On your birthday I seek only your pleasure. Besides, I do not love you unless 
you yourself love me. 

In saying this, she leaned over him and began to kiss gently raising her large tender eyes. Now I could 
see better what was going on. First she kissed the lip, stroking the pampering, as she had done a little 
child, and spasms clenched the face of my father. With his right hand he pressed against him and made 




his kisses on her beautiful hair undone like that of a priestess of the Germanic forests. I saw his long 
curly hair, deep eyes, long eyelashes, straight nose to her pretty quivering nostrils, while his mouth was 
half open on her beautiful white teeth. Finally, O wonder, my father's eyes revived, he became 
charming, gallant first and took the force with which it had appeared to me. My mother had come his 
way, his eyes glowed with lust, and like my father remained lying down, visibly pleased to contemplate 
the attractive setting of my mother, she began near him suddenly and kissed him. The body of my 
father was lying at full length. Chance had quite ready for me. I saw this scene in double: once, in bed 
with the bottom side facing me; the other time from behind in the mirror. What until now I could not 
distinguish in part, according to the remoteness or the approximation of the body, I saw him open, as 
clearly as if I had participated. I will never forget this show! It was the best I could want. It was much 
more beautiful than all those to whom I have tasted in the suite. The couple were in good health, strong 
and excited. My mother was now active, while my father was much quieter than before. He hugged his 
wife charming, white, took her hair between the lips, biting when my mother leaned over, and all his 
body except his mouth remained almost motionless. My mother, on the contrary, spends an 
extraordinary vivacity. From the hand she caressed the beautiful intelligent brow of her husband to the 
roots of her hair. Everything I had seen had shocked me and scared. I was disturbed, agitated by an 
incomprehensible and very gently. If I had feared froissis of my dresses, I would have moved to relax 
my tense nerves and deraidir my legs for a long time still. My mother had forgotten everything; this 
serious and grave woman was only a mad wife. This show was indescribable and beautiful. The robust 
members of my father, round shapes, dazzling white and my mother, and especially the fire of their 
beautiful eyes, which moved as if all the vital forces of these two beings were happy if concentrated in 
them! When my mother was standing, I could see their lips parting with regret from each other and take 
closely packed, I could see their hands play in their hair; Sometimes they smiled, and the smile seemed 
to disappear quickly. Now, my mother was silent. Both, they seemed happy to the same degree. Their 
eyes were drowned at the same time and by means of the highest ecstasy my father seemed reborn for 
good; this time he pushed deep sighs, sometimes deviated from my mother as if to be able to 
contemplate the beloved spectacle presented him the surprising and mischievous face of his delicious 
and lovely wife. My father shouted: "I love you, O blessed my wife, I love you!" And at that moment 
my mother: "Yes, we love like Philemon and Baucis!" Their rapture lasted a few minutes, then there 
was silence. 

I was petrified. The two beings for whom I had felt far the most love and respect came to tell me of the 
things girls are deliciously absurd ideas. They had rejected all dignity and all agreements in which they 
had always been, dignified and without passion. They came to tell me that the world, under the outer 
maintaining morals and propriety, not search the enjoyment and pleasure. But I do not want to do 
philosophy, I want to first of all tell. 

In ten minutes they remained as dead under the sheets. Then they got up, got dressed and left the room. 

I knew my mother would take my father into the room where the presents were exposed. This room 
was on the veranda leading to the garden. After a few minutes I left my hiding place and ran off 
furtively in the garden, where I greeted my parents. I do not know how I could recite my poetry and 
offer my best wishes to my father. My father took my trouble for tenderness. Yet I did not dare look at 
my parents, I could not forget the spectacle they had to offer me; the image of their lovemaking was 
before my eyes. My father embraced me and also my mother. What other kind of kiss was it not? I was 
so confused and so confused that my parents noticed it at the end. I was dying of impatience to return 
to my room to be alone and deepen what I had learned and deliver me finally to personal experiences. 
My head was on fire; my blood pounding in my arteries. 

My mother thought I had gotten too tight. She sent me to my room. I had a great opportunity to 
undress, and I did so with such a hurry that I almost tore my clothes. Angular my body was ugly 
compared to the busty beauty of my mother! This is hardly what was rounded home had blossomed. I 
was like a goat, while it was a beautiful cat; I felt that I was a monster of ugliness with her. I tried to do 
only what I had seen done by other than me and could not understand how certain bodily details so 
unimportant could unleash joys that were still denied me. I concluded that I was too young and that 
only the mature beings can experience such joy; However, I had very good feelings. But I could not 
understand how they could unleash such a delirious and make you lose spirits. I conclude that we still 
could not reach the supreme pleasure with the cooperation of a man. I compared the pastor to my 
father. Is he also posed? Was it too hot, voluptuous, as crazy alone with a woman? Would it be well 
with me if I was ready to do whatever my mother did? And I could not forget the image between all 
beautiful, when my mother, to revive his caresses, had long watched my father in the eye and had 
stroked the forehead with a sweet languor. 



Within an hour I had lived ten years. When I saw that all my attempts were in vain, I gave up tired and 
I began to think about what I was going to take. I was already very systematic, I kept a journal where I 




wrote down my small expenses and all my observations. As I noted immediately heard the words, but, 
as a precaution, on different papers, so that no one could understand the detached sentences. Then I 
began to think about what I had seen and built castles in the air. 

First: my mother had pretended to sleep, and her provocative pose, she had forced my father to satisfy 
his desire. With great care she had hidden his desire to my father. She wanted to pretend to condescend 
to grant. Then she was also willing to enjoy the mirror doubling and in secret. What I had seen myself 
in the mirror was also given me more pleasure than the simple fact, I distinctly saw things that I would 
otherwise have been hidden. All these preparations she had made without the knowledge of my father. 

It therefore did not wish to admit that she enjoyed more than him. Finally, she also asked him if he 
would not wait until the evening, she had everything ready to immediately satisfy his desire! 

Second: both had shouted "! I love you, I love you» They also talked about something that was 
happening at the time of ecstasy, they had all cried out again: "I t ’love! "What were they talking about? 
I do not understand. I can not tell you all that stupid explanation I invented then. It is surprising that 
despite their natural cunning girls looking so long in darkness and discover that they very rarely the 
simplest and most natural explanation. 

It was obvious that kissing and games were not the main they were only exciting, though my mother 
has felt the greatest pleasure. My father's games had made him shout "I love you", she probably wanted 
a kiss, and she did the same thing to my father. 

In short, I had so many thoughts that I could not calm myself all day. I wanted to ask anyone. Since my 
parents were doing these things in secret, they had to be defended. Many visits came in the day and in 
the afternoon came my uncle. He was accompanied by his wife, my cousin, a girl of sixteen, French 
and a Swiss governess. They spent the night at home, because my uncle had business in town the next 
day. My cousin and his housekeeper shared my room. My cousin had to sleep with me. I wish to share 
the layer of the housekeeper, for which pitched a camp bed. She was about twenty-eight, was very 
lively and was never short of an answer. No doubt she could have taught me many things. I did not 
know how to undertake it because it was very strict with my cousin, but I could rely on intimacy of the 
night and on chance. I forgeai thousand plans. When we got into our room, Marguerite (thus called the 
housekeeper) was already there. She had erected a screen between our beds. She urged us to go to bed, 
made us recite our prayers, wished us good night, recommended us to fall asleep soon and took the 
lamp on his side. She could dispense with these recommendations do to my cousin, who, barely under 
the sheets, immediately fell asleep. I could not sleep. A thousand thoughts were blurred in my head. I 
heard Marguerite stir, she undressed and made his toilet for the night. A small ray of light filtered in 
through a hole the size of a pinhead. I leaned out of bed and I enlarged with a hairpin. I pressed my eye, 
Marguerite just changed shirt. 

His body was not as nice as my mother's; Yet its forms were round and full, small and firm breasts, 
shapely legs. I watched for a few moments and just when she dreamed a little while. Then she pulled 
out a book from his bag on the table, sat on the edge of the bed and began to read. 

Soon she got up and went with the lamp on our side to see if we slept. I closed my eyes with all my 
strength and opened them when the housekeeper was sitting on a chair. I looked through the tear. 
Marguerite read carefully. The book was to tell specific things, for his eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
reddened, his chest and waved, suddenly, she brought the book closer to his eyes, rested his feet on the 
edge of the bed, and began to read with greater attention and pleasure. I could not see what she was 
getting at, but I immediately thought of what I had seen in the morning. Sometimes she seemed to read 
with careful slowness, then the half-open mouth, she fidgeted in his chair. I was so interested in this 
game that I did not immediately noticed a spirit lamp on the table. She was on and it warmed a 
steaming liquid. She had to turn it on before I entered the room. She dipped a finger into the liquid to 
see if it was hot enough. When she went out, I saw that it was milk. Then she took out a bundle of 
clothes from his bag, opened it, unpacked in a strange instrument I could not comprehend employment. 
It was black and had exactly the same form I had seen in the morning domestic scene. She dipped it in 
the milk, then raised it to his cheek to ensure that the instrument was sufficiently hot. Finally she 
retrempa peak in milk, squeezed on both balls at the other end and fills the hot milk instrument. She sat 
down, put his legs on the bed, just in front of me, so that I saw open, and lifted the book that had fallen 
to earth. Marguerite took the book of the left hand (I had just had time to glimpse a few pictures, but 
without distinguishing what they represented), she seized the instrument of his right hand and began to 
play with such attention that I also tried to read the title, I could see only upside. She walked slowly up 
the book down and not stop reading sometimes scratched the hair. His eyes glowed, they seemed to 
absorb the book images. Finally she found the interesting passage and redoubled his attention, while his 
tongue played occasionally on the edge of her red lips and well drawn, and Marguerite sighed 




deliciously. She was still holding the instrument that I hardly saw, given our mutual positions. Then she 
put it back in the radius of my eyes and she seemed now hold in hand a toy which she used with ever 
more enthusiasm, fever, until the book fell on the floor. She closed her eyes and opened them to close 
them immediately. His eyelid movements and head rushed. His body swooned. She violently bit his lips 
as if to stifle a scream that would have betrayed. The supreme moment was approaching. I saw that she 
stiffened as someone a great danger threatens and who want to live at any cost, is preparing to resist. So 
she stood still, deeply moved. Finally, his eyes opened. She made an effort as one that fatigue forced to 
yawn, and then she put everything in order, very carefully, packed up the instrument in its case and 
once again came to our side whether we slept. Then she lay down and soon fell asleep, his face happy 
and satisfied. I could not sleep. I was happy to have the solution of certain puzzles that since morning 
were moving in my little head. 

Basically, I was exasperated. I resolved to question Margaret. She had to relieve myself, clear my, help 
me. I forgeai thousand plans. My next letter will tell you how I executai. 

I was quite fra nk ? 
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_8 mai.— Quelle journee admirable! J'ai passe toute la matinee etendu sur 
l’herbe, devant ma maison, sous l'enorme platane qui la couvre, l’abrite et 
l’ombrage tout entiere. J'aime ce pays, et j’aime y vivre parce que j'y ai 
mes racines, ces profondes et dedicates racines, qui attachent un homme a 
la terre ou sont nes et morts ses aieux, qui l'attachent a ce qu'on pense 
et a ce qu'on mange, aux usages comme aux nourritures, aux locutions 
locales, aux intonations des paysans, aux odeurs du sol, des villages et de 
fair lui-meme. 

J'aime ma maison ouj'ai grandi. De mes fenetres, je vois la Seine qui 
coule, le long de mon jardin, derriere la route, presque chez moi, la 
grande et large Seine, qui va de Rouen au Havre, couverte de bateaux qui 
passent. 

A gauche, la-bas, Rouen, la vaste ville aux toits bleus, sous le peuple 
pointu des clochers gothiques. Us sont innombrables, freles ou larges, 
domines par la fleche de fonte de la cathedrale, et pleins de cloches qui 
sonnent dans fair bleu des belles matinees, jetant jusqu'a moi leur doux 
et lointain bourdonnement de fer, leur chant d’airain que la brise 
m’apporte, tantot plus fort et tantot plus affaibli, suivant qu'elle 
s'eveille ou s'assoupit. 

Comme il faisait bon ce matin! 

Vers onze heures, un long convoi de navires, traines par un remorqueur, 
gros comme une mouche, et qui ralait de peine en vomissant une fumee 



epaisse, defila devant ma grille. 



Apres deux goelettes anglaises, dont le pavilion rouge ondoyait sur le 
ciel, venait un superbe trois-mats bresilien, tout blanc, admirablement 
propre et luisant. Je le saluai, je ne sais pourquoi, tant ce navire me fit 
plaisir a voir. 

12 mai_.— J'ai unpeu de fievre depuis quelques jours; je me sens 
souffrant, ou plutot je me sens triste. 

D'ou viennent ces influences mysterieuses qui changent en decouragement 
notre bonheur et notre confiance en detresse. On dirait que Fair, Fair 
invisible est plein d’inconnaissables Puissances, dont nous subissons les 
voisinages mysterieux. Je m’eveille plein de gaite, avec des envies de 
chanter dans la gorge.— Pourquoi?— Je descends le long de Feau; et 
soudain, apres une courte promenade, je rentre desole, cornme si quelque 
malheur m'attendait chez moi.— Pourquoi?— Est-ce un frisson de froid qui, 
frolant ma peau, a ebranle mes nerfs et assombri mon ame? Est-ce la forme 
des nuages, ou la couleur du jour, la couleur des choses, si variable, qui, 
passant par mes yeux, a trouble ma pensee? Sait-on? Tout ce qui nous 
entoure, tout ce que nous voyons sans le regarder, tout ce que nous frolons 
sans le connaitre, tout ce que nous touchons sans le palper, tout ce que 
nous rencontrons sans le distinguer, a sur nous, sur nos organes et, par 
eux, sur nos idees, sur notre coeur lui-meme, des effets rapides, 
surprenants et inexplicables? 

Cornme il est profond, ce mystere de FInvisible! Nous ne le pouvons sonder 
avec nos sens miserables, avec nos yeux qui ne savent apercevoir ni le trop 
petit, ni le trop grand, ni le trop pres, ni le trop loin, ni les habitants 
d'une etoile, ni les habitants d’une goutte d’eau... avec nos oreilles qui 
nous trompent, car elles nous transmettent les vibrations de Fair en notes 
sonores. Elles sont des fees qui font ce miracle de changer en bruit ce 
mouvement et par cette metamorphose donnent naissance a la musique, qui 
rend chantante l'agitation muette de la nature... avec notre odorat, plus 
faible que celui du chien... avec notre gout, qui peut a peine discerner 
l’age d’un vin! 

Ah! si nous avions d'autres organes qui accompliraient en notre faveur 
d'autres miracles, que de choses nous pourrions decouvrir encore autour de 
nous! 

16 mai_.— Je suis malade, decidement! Je me portais si bien le mois 
dernier! J'ai la fievre, une fievre atroce, ou plutot un enervement 
fievreux, qui rend mon ame aussi soufifante que mon corps. J'ai sans cesse 
cette sensation affreuse d'un danger menacant, cette apprehension d'un 
malheur qui vient ou de la mort qui approche, ce pressentiment qui est sans 
doute l’atteinte d’un mal encore inconnu, germant dans le sang et dans la 
chair. 

18 mai_.— Je viens d’aller consulter mon medecin, car je ne pouvais plus 
dormir. II m’a trouve le pouls rapide, l'oeil dilate, les nerfs vibrants, 
mais sans aucun symptome alarmant. Je dois me soumettre aux douches et 
boire du bromure de potassium. 

_25 mai_.— Aucun changement! Mon etat, vraiment, est bizarre. A mesure 
qu'approche le soir, une inquietude incomprehensible m’envahit, cornme si la 
nuit cachait pour moi une menace terrible. Je dine vite, puis j’essaye de 
lire; mais je ne comprends pas les mots; je distingue a peine les lettres. 

Je marche alors dans mon salon de long en large, sous l'oppression d'une 
crainte confuse et irresistible, la crainte du sommeil et la crainte du 
lit. 

Vers dix heures, je monte dans ma chambre. A peine entre, je donne deux 
tours de clef, et je pousse les verrous; j’ai peur... de quoi?... Je ne 




redoutais rien jusqu'ici... j’ouvre mes armoires, je regarde sous mon lit; 
j’ecoute... j’ecoute... quoi?... Est-ce etrange qu'un simple malaise, un 
trouble de la circulation peut-etre, l’irritation d’un filet nerveux, un 
peu de congestion, une toute petite perturbation dans le fonctionnement si 
imparfait et si delicat de notre machine vivante, puisse faire un 
melancolique du plus joyeux des homines, et un poltron du plus brave? Puis, 
je me couche, et j'attends le sommeil cornme on attendrait le bourreau. Je 
l’attends avec l’epouvante de sa venue; et mon coeur bat, et mes jambes 
fremissent; et tout mon corps tressaille dans la chaleur des draps, 
jusqu'au moment ou je tombe tout a coup dans le repos, coniine on tomberait 
pour s'y noyer, dans un gouffre d'eau stagnante. Je ne le sens pas venir, 
cornme autrefois, ce sommeil perfide, cache pres de moi, qui me guette, qui 
va me saisir par la tete, me fermer les yeux, m’aneantir. 

Je dors— longtemps— deux ou trois heures— puis un reve— non— un cauchemar 
m’etreint. Je sens bien que je suis couche et que je dors,... je le sens et 
je le sais... et je sens aussi que quelqu’un s'approche de moi, me regarde, 
me palpe, monte sur mon lit, s'agenouille sur ma poitrine, me prend le cou 
entre ses mains et serre... serre... de toute sa force pour m’etrangler. 

Moi, je me debats, lie par cette impuissance atroce, qui nous paralyse dans 
les songes; je veux crier,— je ne peux pas;— je veux remuer,— je ne peux 
pas;— j’essaye, avec des efforts affreux, en haletant, de me tourner, de 
rejeter cet etre qui m'ecrase et qui m'etouffe,— je ne peux pas! 

Et soudain, je m’eveille, affole, couvert de sueur. J'allume une bougie. Je 
suis seul. 

Apres cette crise, qui se renouvelle toutes les nuits, je dors enfin, avec 
calme, jusqu'a l'aurore. 

_2 juin.— Mon etat s'est encore aggrave. Qu'ai-je done? Le bromure n'y 
fait rien; les douches n'y font rien. Tantot, pour fatiguer mon corps, si 
las pourtant, j'allai faire un tour dans la foret de Roumare. Je crus 
d’abord que fair frais, leger et doux, plein d’odeur d’herbes et de 
feuilles, me versait aux veines un sang nouveau, au coeur une energie 
nouvelle. Je pris une grande avenue de chasse, puis je tournai vers La 
Bouille, par une allee etroite, entre deux armees d’arbres demesurement 
hauts qui mettaient un toit vert, epais, presque noir, entre le ciel et 
moi. 

Un frisson me saisit soudain, non pas un frisson de froid, mais un etrange 
frisson d’angoisse. 

Je hatai le pas, inquiet d’etre seul dans ce bois, apeure sans raison, 
stupidement, par la profonde solitude. Tout a coup, il me sembla que 
j'etais suivi, qu'on marchait sur mes talons, tout pres, tout pres, a me 
toucher. 

Je me retoumai brusquement. J'etais seul. Je ne vis derriere moi que la 
droite et large allee, vide, haute, redoutablement vide; et de l’autre cote 
elle s'etendait aussi a perte de vue, toute pareille, effrayante. 

Je fermai les yeux. Pourquoi? Et je me mis a tourner sur un talon, tres 
vite, cornme une toupie. Je faillis tomber; je rouvris les yeux; les arbres 
dansaient; la terre flottait; je dus m'asseoir. Puis, ah! je ne savais plus 
par ou j'etais venu! Bizarre idee! Bizarre! Bizarre idee! Je ne savais plus 
du tout. Je partis par le cote qui se trouvait a ma droite, et je revins 
dans l'avenue qui m'avait amene au milieu de la foret. 

_3 juin .— La nuit a ete horrible. Je vais m’absenter pendant quelques 
semaines. Un petit voyage, sans doute, me remettra. 

_2 juillet .— Je rentre. Je suis gueri. J'ai fait d’ailleurs une excursion 




charmante. J'ai visite le mont Saint-Michel que je ne connaissais pas. 



Quelle vision, quand on arrive, cornme moi, a Avranches, vers la fin du 
jour! La ville est sur une colline; et on me conduisit dans le jardin 
public, au bout de la cite. Je poussai un cri d’etonnement. Une baie 
demesuree s'etendait devant moi, a perte de vue, entre deux cotes ecartees 
se perdant au loin dans les brumes; et au milieu de cette immense baie 
jaune, sous un ciel d’or et de clarte, s'elevait sombre et pointu un mont 
etrange, au milieu des sables. Le soleil venait de disparaitre, et sur 
l'horizon encore flamboyant se dessinait le pro 111 de ce fantastique rocher 
qui porte sur son sommet un fantastique monument. 

Des l'aurore, j'allai vers lui. La mer etait basse, cornme la veille au 
soir, et je regardais se dresser devant moi, a mesure que j’approchais 
d’elle, la surprenante abbaye. Apres plusieurs heures de marche, 
j'atteignis l'enorme bloc de pierres qui porte la petite cite dominee par 
la grande eglise. Ayant gravi la rue etroite et rapide, j’entrai dans la 
plus admirable demeure gothique construite pour Dieu sur la terre, vaste 
cornme une ville, pleine de salles basses ecrasees sous des voutes et de 
hautes galeries que soutiennent de fireles colonnes. J'entrai dans ce 
gigantesque bijou de granit, aussi leger qu'une dentelle, couvert de tours, 
de sveltes clochetons, ou montent des escaliers tordus, et qui lancent dans 
le ciel bleu des jours, dans le ciel noir des nuits, leurs tetes bizarres 
herissees de chimeres, de diables, de betes fantastiques, de fleurs 
monstrueuses, et relies fun a l'autre par de fines arches ouvragees. 

Quand je fus sur le sommet, je dis au moine qui m’accompagnait: «Mon pere, 
cornme vous devez etre bien ici!» 

II repondit: «I1 y a beaucoup de vent, Monsieur»; et nous nous mimes a 
causer en regardant monter la mer, qui courait sur le sable et le couvrait 
d’une cuirasse d’acier. 

Et le moine me conta des histoires, toutes les vieilles histoires de ce 
lieu, des legendes, toujours des legendes. 

Une d’elles me frappa beaucoup. Les gens du pays, ceux du mont, pretendent 
qu’on entend parler la nuit dans les sables, puis qu'on entend beler deux 
chevres, l’une avec une voix forte, l'autre avec une voix faible. Les 
incredules affirment que ce sont les cris des oiseaux de mer, qui 
ressemblent tantot a des belements, et tantot a des plaintes humaines; mais 
les pecheurs attardes jurent avoir rencontre, rodant sur les dunes, entre 
deux marees, autour de la petite ville jetee ainsi loin du monde, un vieux 
berger, dont on ne voit jamais la tete couverte de son manteau, et qui 
conduit, en marchant devant eux, un bouc a figure d’homme et une chevre a 
figure de femme, tous deux avec de longs cheveux blancs et parlant sans 
cesse, se querellant dans une langue inconnue, puis cessant soudain de 
crier pour beler de toute leur force. 

Je dis au moine: «Y croyez-vous?» 

II murmura: «Je ne sais pas.» 

Je repris: «S'il existait sur la terre d’autres etres que nous, comment ne 
les connaitrions-nous point depuis longtemps; comment ne les auriez-vous 
pas vus, vous? comment ne les aurais-je pas vus, moi?» 

II repondit: «Est-ce que nous voyons la cent-millieme partie de ce qui 
existe? Tenez, voici le vent, qui est la plus grande force de la nature, 
qui renverse les homines, abat les edifices, deracine les arbres, souleve la 
mer en montagnes d'eau, detruit les falaises, et jette aux brisants les 
grands navires, le vent qui tue, qui siffle, qui gemit, qui 
mugit,— l’avez-vous vu, et pouvez-vous le voir? II existe, pourtant.» 




Je me tus devant ce simple raisonnement. Cet homme etait un sage ou 
peut-etre un sot. Je ne l'aurais pu affirmer au juste; mais je me tus. Ce 
qu'il disait la, je l'avais pense souvent. 

_3 juillet.— J'ai mal donni; certes, il y a ici une influence fievreuse, 
car mon cocher souffre du meme mal que moi. En rentrant hier, j'avais 
remarque sa paleur singuliere. Je lui demandai: 

— Qu'est-ce que vous avez, Jean? 

—J'ai que je ne peux plus me reposer, Monsieur, ce sont mes nuits qui 
mangent mes jours. Depuis le depart de Monsieur, cela me tient coinme un 
sort. 

Les autres domestiques vont bien cependant, mais j’ai grand peur d’etre 
repris, moi. 

_4 juillet .— Decidement, je suis repris. Mes cauchemars anciens 
reviennent. Cette nuit, j'ai senti quelqu'un accroupi sur moi, et qui, sa 
bouche sur la mienne, buvait ma vie entre mes levres. Oui, il la puisait 
dans ma gorge, coinme aurait fait une sangsue. Puis il s'est leve, repu, et 
moi je me suis reveille, tellement meurtri, brise, aneanti, que je ne 
pouvais plus remuer. Si cela continue encore quelques jours, je repartirai 
certainement. 

_5 juillet_. — Ai-je perdu la raison? Ce qui s'est passe, ce que j’ai vu la 
nuit demiere est tellement etrange, que ma tete s'egare quand j'y songe! 

Coinme je le fais maintenant chaque soir, j'avais ferine ma porte a clef; 
puis, ayant soif, je bus un demi-verre d’eau, et je remarquai par hasard 
que ma carafe etait pleine jusqu'au bouchon de cristal. 

Je me couchai ensuite et je tombai dans un de mes sommeils epouvantables, 
dont je fus tire au bout de deux heures environ par une secousse plus 
affreuse encore. 

Figurez-vous un homme qui dort, qu'on assassine, et qui se reveille avec un 
couteau dans le poumon, et qui rale, couvert de sang, et qui ne peut plus 
respirer, et qui va mourir, et qui ne comprend pas— voila. 

Ayant enfin reconquis ma raison, j’eus soif de nouveau; j’allumai une 
bougie et j'allai vers la table ou etait posee ma carafe. Je la soulevai en 
la penchant sur mon verre; rien ne coula.— Elle etait vide! Elle etait vide 
completement! D'abord, je n'y compris rien; puis, tout a coup, je ressentis 
une emotion si terrible, que je dus m'asseoir, ou plutot, que je tombai sur 
une chaise! puis, je me redressai d’un saut pour regarder autour de moi! 
puis je me rassis, eperdu d’etonnement et de peur, devant le cristal 
transparent! Je le contemplais avec des yeux fixes, cherchant a deviner. 

Mes mains tremblaient! On avait done bu cette eau? Qui? Moi? moi, sans 
doute? Ce ne pouvait etre que moi? Alors, j’etais somnambule, je vivais, 
sans le savoir, de cette double vie mysterieuse qui fait douter s'il y a 
deux etres en nous, ou si un etre etranger, inconnaissable et invisible, 
anime, par moments, quand notre ame est engourdie, notre corps captif qui 
obeit a cet autre, coinme a nous-memes, plus qu'a nous-memes. 

Ah! qui comprendra mon angoisse abominable? Qui comprendra l’emotion d’un 
homme, sain d’esprit, bien eveille, plein de raison et qui regarde 
epouvante, a travers le verre d’une carafe, un peu d'eau disparue pendant 
qu'il a donni! Et je restai la jusqu'au jour, sans oser regagner mon lit. 

_6 juillet .— Je deviens fou. On a encore bu toute ma carafe cette 
nuit;— ou plutot, je l’ai bue! 

Mais, est-ce moi? Est-ce moi? Qui serait-ce? Qui? Oh! mon Dieu! Je deviens 




fou? Qui me sauvera? 



10 juillet_. — Je viens de faire des epreuves surprenantes. 

Decidement, je suis fou! Et pourtant! 

Le 6 juillet, avant de me coucher, j'ai place sur ma table du vin, du lait, 
de l’eau, du pain et des fraises. 

On a bu— j’ai bu— toute l’eau, et un peu de lait. On n’a touche ni au vin, 
ni au pain, ni aux fraises. 

Le 7 juillet, j’ai renouvele la meme epreuve, qui a donne le meme resultat. 

Le 8 juillet, j’ai supprime l’eau et le lait. On n’a touche a rien. 

Le 9 juillet enfin, j’ai remis sur ma table l’eau et le lait seulement, en 
ayant soin d’envelopper les carafes en des linges de mousseline blanche et 
de Heeler les bouchons. Puis, j’ai firotte mes levres, ma barbe, mes mains 
avec de la mine de plomb, et je me suis couche. 

L’invincible sommeil m’a saisi, suivi bientot de l’atroce reveil. Je 
n’avais point remue; mes draps eux-memes ne portaient pas de taches. Je 
m’elancai vers ma table. Les linges enfermant les bouteilles etaient 
demeures immacules. Je deliai les cordons, en palpitant de crainte. On 
avait bu toute l’eau! on avait bu tout le lait! Ah! mon Dieu!... 

Je vais partir tout a l’heure pour Paris. 

12 juillet_.~ Paris. J’avais done perdu la tete les jours demiers! J’ai 
du etre le jouet de mon imagination enervee, a mo ins que je ne sois 
vraiment somnambule, ou que j’aie subi une de ces influences constatees, 
mais inexplicables jusqu’ici, qu’on appelle suggestions. En tout cas, mon 
affolement touchait a la demence, et vingt-quatre heures de Paris ont suffi 
pour me remettre d’aplomb. 

Hier, apres des courses et des visites, qui m’ont fait passer dans fame de 
fair nouveau et vivifiant, j’ai (ini ma soiree au Thcatre-Francais. On y 
jouait une piece d’ Alexandre Dumas fils; et cet esprit alerte et puissant a 
acheve de me guerir. Certes, la solitude est dangereuse pour les 
intelligences qui travaillent. II nous faut, autour de nous, des homines qui 
pensent et qui parlent. Quand nous sornmes seuls longtemps, nous peuplons le 
vide de fantomes. 

Je suis rentre a l’hotel tres gai, par les boulevards. Au coudoiement de la 
foule, je songeais, non sans ironie, a mes terreurs, a mes suppositions de 
l’autre semaine, car j’ai cru, oui, j’ai cru qu’un etre invisible habitait 
sous mon toit. Comine notre tete est faible et s’effare, et s’egare vite, 
des qu’un petit fait incomprehensible nous frappe! 

Au lieu de conclure par ces simples mots: «Je ne comprends pas parce que la 
cause m’echappe», nous imaginons aussitot des mysteres effrayants et des 
puissances surnaturelles. 

14 juillet .— Fete de la Republique. Je me suis promene par les rues. Les 
petards et les drapeaux m’amusaient comine un enfant. Cest pourtant fort 
bete d’etre joyeux, a date fixe, par decret du gouvernement. Le peuple est 
un troupeau imbecile, tantot stupidement patient et tantot ferocement 
revolte. On lui dit: «Amuse-toi.» II s’amuse. On lui dit: «Va te battre 
avec le voisin.» II va se battre. On lui dit: «Vote pour l’Empereur.» II 
vote pour l’Empereur. Puis, on lui dit: «Vote pour la Republique. » Et il 
vote pour la Republique. 

Ceux qui le dirigent sont aussi sots; mais au lieu d’obeir a des homines, 




ils obeissent a des principes, lesquels ne peuvent etre que niais, steriles 
et faux, par cela meme qu'ils sont des principes, c'est-a-dire des idees 
reputees certaines et immuables, en ce monde ou Ton n’est sur de rien, 
puisque la lumiere est une illusion, puisque le bruit est une illusion. 

16 juillet.— J'ai vu hier des choses qui m’ont beaucoup trouble. 

Je dinais chez ma cousine, Mine Sable, dont le mari commande le 76e 
chasseurs a Limoges. Je me trouvais chez elle avec deux jeunes femmes, dont 
l’une a epouse un medecin, le docteur Parent, qui s'occupe beaucoup des 
maladies nerveuses et des manifestations extraordinaires auxquelles donnent 
lieu en ce moment les experiences sur l'hypnotisme et la suggestion. 

II nous raconta longuement les resultats prodigieux obtenus par des savants 
anglais et par les medecins de l’ecole de Nancy. 

Les faits qu'il avanca me parurent tellement bizarres, que je me declarai 
tout a fait incredule. 

«Nous sornmes, affmnait-il, sur le point de decouvrir un des plus 
importants secrets de la nature, je veux dire, un de ses plus importants 
secrets sur cette terre; car elle en a certes d'autrement importants, 
la-bas, dans les etoiles. Depuis que l'homme pense, depuis qu'il sait dire 
et ecrire sa pensee, il se sent frole par un mystere impenetrable pour ses 
sens grossiers et imparfaits, et il tache de suppleer, par l’effort de son 
intelligence, a l’impuissance de ses organes. Quand cette intelligence 
demeurait encore a l'etat rudimentaire, cette hantise des phenomenes 
invisibles a pris des formes banalement effrayantes. De la sont nees les 
croyances populaires au sumaturel, les legendes des esprits rodeurs, des 
fees, des gnomes, des revenants, je dirai meme la legende de Dieu, car nos 
conceptions de l’ouvrier-createur, de quelque religion qu'elles nous 
viennent, sont bien les inventions les plus mediocres, les plus stupides, 
les plus inaccep tables sorties du cerveau apeure des creatures. Rien de 
plus vrai que cette parole de Voltaire. «Dieu a fait l'homme a son image, 
mais l'homme le lui a bien rendu.» 

«Mais, depuis un peu plus d’un siecle, on semble pressentir quelque chose 
de nouveau. Mesmer et quelques autres nous ont mis sur une voie inattendue, 
et nous sornmes arrives vraiment, depuis quatre ou cinq ans surtout, a des 
resultats surprenants.» 

Ma cousine, tres incredule aussi, souriait. Le docteur Parent lui 
dit: — Voulez-vous que j’essaie de vous endormir, Madame? 

— Oui, je veux bien. 

Elle s'assit dans un fauteuil et il commcnca a la regarder fixement en la 
fascinant. Moi, je me sentis soudain un peu trouble, le coeur battant, la 
gorge serree. Je voyais les yeux de Mine Sable s'alourdir, sa bouche se 
crisper, sa poitrine haleter. 

Au bout de dix minutes, elle dormait. 

— Mettez-vous derriere elle, dit le medecin. 

Et je m’assis derriere elle. Il lui placa entre les mains une carte de 
visite en lui disant: «Ceci est un miroir; que voyez-vous dedans?» 

Elle repondit: 

— Je vois mon cousin. 



—Que fait-il? 




—II se tord la moustache. 



— Et maintenant? 

—II tire de sa poche une photographic. 

—Quelle est cette photographic? 

—La sienne. 

C'etait vrai! Et cette photographic venait de m’etre livree, le soir meme, 
a l'hotel. 

—Comment est-il sur ce portrait? 

—II se tient debout avec son chapeau a la main. 

Done elle voyait dans cette carte, dans ce carton blanc, comine elle eut vu 
dans une glace. 

Les jeunes femmes, epouvantees, disaient: «Assez! Assez! Assez!» 

Mais le docteur ordonna: «Vous vous leverez demain a huit heures; puis vous 
irez trouver a son hotel votre cousin, et vous le supplierez de vous preter 
cinq mille francs que votre mari vous demande et qu'il vous reclamera a son 
prochain voyage. » 

Puis il la reveilla. 

En rentrant a l'hotel, je songeais a cette curieuse seance et des doutes 
m’assaillirent, non point sur l’absolue, sur finsoupconnablc bonne foi de 
ma cousine, que je connaissais comine une soeur, depuis l’enfance, mais sur 
une supercherie possible du docteur. Ne dissimulait-il pas dans sa main une 
glace qu’il montrait a la jeune femme endormie, en meme temps que sa carte 
de visite? Les prestidigitateurs de profession font des choses autrement 
singulieres. 

Je rentrai done et je me couchai. 

Or, ce matin, vers huit heures et demie, je fus reveille par mon valet de 
chambre, qui me dit: 

— Cest Mine Sable qui demande a parler a Monsieur tout de suite. 

Je m’habillai a la hate et je la rccus. 

Elle s’assit fort troublee, les yeux baisses, et, sans lever son voile, 
elle me dit: 

—Mon cher cousin, j’ai un gros service a vous demander. 

— Lequel, ma cousine? 

— Cela me gene beaucoup de vous le dire, et pourtant, il le faut. J’ai 
besoin, absolument besoin, de cinq mille francs. 

— Allons done, vous? 

— Oui, moi, ou plutot mon mari, qui me charge de les trouver. 

J’etais tellement stupefait, que je balbutiais mes reponses. Je me 
demandais si vraiment elle ne s’etait pas moquee de moi avec le docteur 
Parent, si ce n’etait pas la une simple farce preparee d’avance et fort 
bien jouee. 




Mais, en la regardant avec attention, tous mes doutes se dissiperent. Elle 
tremblait d’angoisse, tant cette demarche lui etait douloureuse, et je 
compris qu'elle avait la gorge pleine de sanglots. 

Je la savais fort riche et je repris: 

—Comment! votre mari n'a pas cinq mille francs a sa disposition! Voyons 
reflechissez. Etes-vous sure qu'il vous a chargee de me les demander? 

Elle hesita quelques secondes cornme si elle eut fait un grand effort pour 
chercher dans son souvenir, puis elle repondit: 

— Oui..., oui... j’en suis sure. 

—II vous a ecrit? 

Elle hesita encore, reflechissant. Je devinai le travail torturant de sa 
pensee. Elle ne savait pas. Elle savait seulement qu'elle devait 
m’emprunter cinq mille francs pour son mari. Done elle osa mentir. 

—Oui, il m'a ecrit. 

— Quand done? Vous ne m’avez parle de rien, hier. 

— J'ai rccu sa lettre ce matin. 

— Pouvez-vous me la montrer? 

—Non... non... non... elle contenait des choses intimes... trop 
personnelles... je l’ai... je l’ai brulee. 

— Alors, c'est que votre mari fait des dettes. 

Elle hesita encore, puis murmura: 

— Je ne sais pas. 

Je declarai brusquement: 

—C'est que je ne puis disposer de cinq mille francs en ce moment, ma chere 
cousine. 

Elle poussa une sorte de cri de souffrance. 

—Oh! oh! je vous en prie, je vous en prie, trouvez-les... 

Elle s'exaltait, joignait les mains cornme si elle m’eut prie! J'entendais 
sa voix changer de ton; elle pleurait et begayait, harcelee, dominee par 
l’ordre irresistible qu'elle avait re9u. 

—Oh! oh! je vous en supplie... si vous saviez cornme je souffre... il me 
les faut aujourd’hui. 

J'eus pitie d’elle. 

—Vous les aurez tantot, je vous le jure. 

Elle s'ecria: 

—Oh! merci! merci! Que vous etes bon. 

Je repris:— Vous rappelez-vous ce qui s'est passe hier soir chez vous? 




— Oui. 



— Vous rappelez-vous que le docteur Parent vous a endormie? 

—Oui. 

—Eh! bien, il vous a ordonne de venir m’emprunter ce matin cinq mille 
francs, et vous obeissez en ce moment a cette suggestion. 

Elle reflechit quelques secondes et repondit: 

— Puisque c’est mon mari qui les demande. 

Pendant une heure, j'essayai de la convaincre, mais je n’y pus parvenir. 

Quand elle fui partie, je courus chez le docteur. II allait sortir; et il 
m’ecouta en souriant. Puis il dit: 

— Croyez-vous maintenant? 

—Oui, il le faut bien. 

— Allons chez votre parente. 

Elle sommeillait deja sur une chaise longue, accablee de fatigue. Le 
medecin lui prit le pouls, la regarda quelque temps, une main levee vers 
ses yeux qu'elle ferma peu a peu sous l'effort insoutenable de cette 
puissance magnetique. 

Quand elle fut endormie: 

—Votre mari n’a plus besoin de cinq mille francs! Vous allez done oublier 
que vous avez prie votre cousin de vous les preter, et, s'il vous parle de 
cela, vous ne comprendrez pas. 

Puis il la reveilla. Je tirai de ma poche un portefeuille: 

— Voici, ma chere cousine, ce que vous m'avez demande ce matin. 

Elle fut tellement surprise que je n’osai pas insister. J'essayai cependant 
de ranimer sa memoire, mais elle nia avec force, crut que je me moquais 
d’elle, et faillit, a la fin, se facher. 

Voila! je viens de rentrer; et je n’ai pu dejeuner, tant cette experience 
m’a bouleverse. 

19 juillet.— Beaucoup de personnes a qui j'ai raconte cette aventure se 
sont moquees de moi. Je ne sais plus que penser. Le sage dit: Peut-etre? 

21 juillet .— J'ai ete diner a Bougival, puis j'ai passe la soiree au bal 
des canotiers. Decidement, tout depend des lieux et des milieux. Croire au 
sumaturel dans file de la Grenouilliere, serait le comble de la folie... 
mais au soinmet du mont Saint-Michel?... mais dans les Indes? Nous subissons 
effroyablement l’influence de ce qui nous entoure. Je rentrerai chez moi la 
semaine prochaine. 

30 juillet .— Je suis revenu dans ma maison depuis hier. Tout va bien. 

_2 aout.— Rien de nouveau; il fait un temps superbe. Je passe mes journees 
a regarder couler la Seine. 

_4 aout .— Querelles parmi mes domestiques. Us pretendent qu'on casse les 




verres, la nuit, dans les armoires. Le valet de chambre accuse la 
cuisiniere, qui accuse la lingere, qui accuse les deux autres. Quel est le 
coupable? Bien fin qui le dirait? 

_6 aout.— Cette fois, je ne suis pas fou. J'ai vu... j’ai vu... j’ai 
vu!... Je ne puis plus douter... j’ai vu!... J'ai encore froid jusque dans 
les ongles... j’ai encore peur jusque dans les moelles... j’ai vu!... 

Je me promenais a deux heures, en plein soleil, dans mon parterre de 
rosiers... dans l’allee des rosiers d'automne qui commencent a fleurir. 

Comme je m’arretais a regarder un geant des batailles_, qui portait trois 
fleurs magnifiques, je vis, je vis distinctement, tout pres de moi, la tige 
d'une de ces roses se plier, coniine si une main invisible l’eut tordue, puis 
se casser comme si cette main l’eut cueillie! Puis la fleur s'eleva, 
suivant la courbe qu'aurait decrite un bras en la portant vers une bouche, 
et elle resta suspendue dans Fair transparent, toute seule, immobile, 
effrayante tache rouge a trois pas de mes yeux. 

Eperdu, je me jetai sur elle pour la saisir! Je ne trouvai rien; elle avait 
disparu. Alors je fus pris d’une colere furieuse contre moi-meme; car il 
n'est pas permis a un homme raisonnable et serieux d’avoir de pareilles 
hallucinations. 

Mais etait-ce bien une hallucination? Je me retoumai pour chercher la 
tige, et je la retrouvai immediatement sur l'arbuste, fraichement brisee, 
entre les deux autres roses demeurees a la branche. 

Alors, je rentrai chez moi Fame bouleversee; car je suis certain, 
maintenant, certain comme de l'alternance des jours et des nuits, qu'il 
existe pres de moi un etre invisible, qui se nourrit de lait et d’eau, qui 
peut toucher aux choses, les prendre et les changer de place, doue par 
consequent d’une nature materielle, bien qu’imperceptible pour nos sens, et 
qui habite comme moi, sous mon to it... 

_7 aout .— J'ai donni tranquille. II a bu l’eau de ma carafe, mais n'a 
point trouble mon sommeil. 

Je me demande si je suis fou. En me promenant, tantot au grand soleil, le 
long de la riviere, des doutes me sont venus sur ma raison, non point des 
doutes vagues comme j’en avais jusqu’ici, mais des doutes precis, absolus. 
J'ai vu des fous; j’en ai connu qui restaient intelligents, lucides, 
clairvoyants meme sur toutes les choses de la vie, sauf sur un point. Ils 
parlaient de tout avec clarte, avec souplesse, avec profondeur, et soudain 
leur pensee touchant l'ecueil de leur folie, s'y dechirait en pieces, 
s'eparpillait et sombrait dans cet ocean effrayant et furieux, plein de 
vagues bondissantes, de brouillards, de bourrasques, qu’on nomine «la 
demence». 

Certes, je me croirais fou, absolument fou, si je n'etais conscient, si je 
ne connaissais parfaitement mon etat, si je ne le sondais en l’analysant 
avec une complete lucidite. Je ne serais done, en somine, qu'un hallucine 
raisonnant. Un trouble inconnu se serait produit dans mon cerveau, un de 
ces troubles qu'essayent de no ter et de preciser aujourd’hui les 
physiologistes; et ce trouble aurait determine dans mon esprit, dans 
l’ordre et la logique de mes idees, une crevasse profonde. Des phenomenes 
semblables ont lieu dans le reve qui nous promene a travers les 
fantasmagories les plus invraisemblables, sans que nous en soyions surpris, 
parce que l'appareil verificateur, parce que le sens du controle est 
endormi; tandis que la faculte imaginative veille et travaille. Ne se 
peut-il pas qu'une des imperceptibles touches du clavier cerebral se trouve 
paralysee chez moi? Des homines, a la suite d'accidents, perdent la memoire 
des noms propres ou des verbes ou des chiffres, ou seulement des dates. Les 
localisations de toutes les parcelles de la pensee sont aujourd’hui 




prouvees. Or, quoi d’etonnant a ce que ma faculte de controler l’irrealite 
de certaines hallucinations, se trouve engourdie chez moi en moment! 

Je songeais a tout cela en suivant le bord de l’eau. Le soleil couvrait de 
clarte la riviere, faisait la terre delicieuse, emplissait mon regard 
d’amour pour la vie, pour les hirondelles, dont l'agilite est une joie de 
mes yeux, pour les herbes de la rive, dont le fremissement est un bonheur 
de mes oreilles. 

Peu a peu, cependant un malaise inexplicable me penetrait. Une force, me 
semblait-il, une force occulte m’engourdissait, m’arretait, m’empechait 
d’aller plus loin, me rappelait en arriere. J'eprouvais ce besoin 
douloureux de rentrer qui vous oppresse, quand on a laisse au logis un 
malade aime, et que le pressentiment vous saisit d'une aggravation de son 
mal. 

Done, je revins malgre moi, sur que j’allais trouver, dans ma maison, une 
mauvaise nouvelle, une lettre ou une depeche. II n'y avait rien; et je 
demeurai plus surpris et plus inquiet que si j'avais eu de nouveau quelque 
vision fantastique. 

_8 aout.— J'ai passe hier une affreuse soiree. II ne se manifeste plus, 
mais je le sens pres de moi, m’epiant, me regardant, me penetrant, me 
dominant et plus redoutable, en se cachant ainsi, que s'il signalait par 
des phenomenes sumaturels sa presence invisible et constante. 

J'ai dormi, pourtant. 

_9 aout .— Rien, mais j’ai peur. 

10 aout .— Rien; qu'arrivera-t-il demain? 

_1 1 aout.— Touj ours rien; je ne puis plus rester chez moi avec cette 
crainte et cette pensee entrees en mon ame; je vais partir. 

_12 aout_, 10 heures du soir.— Tout le jour j’ai voulu m’en aller; je n’ai 
pas pu. J'ai voulu accomplir cet acte de liberte si facile, si 
simple,— sortir— monter dans ma voiture pour gagner Rouen— je n’ai pas pu. 
Pourquoi? 

13 aout .— Quand on est atteint par certaines maladies, tous les ressorts 
de l’etre physique semblent brises, toutes les energies aneanties, tous les 
muscles relaches, les os devenus mous comine la chair et la chair liquide 
comme de l’eau. J'eprouve cela dans mon etre moral d'une facon etrange et 
desolante. Je n’ai plus aucune force, aucun courage, aucune domination sur 
moi, aucun pouvoir meme de mettre en mouvement ma volonte. Je ne peux plus 
vouloir; mais quelqu'un veut pour moi; et j'obeis. 

14 aout .— Je suis perdu! Quelqu'un possede mon ame et la gouverne! 
quelqu'un ordonne tous mes actes, tous mes mouvements, toutes mes pensees. 

Je ne suis plus rien en moi, rien qu'un spectateur esclave et terrifie de 
toutes les choses que j’accomplis. Je desire sortir. Je ne peux pas. II ne 

veut pas; et je reste, eperdu, tremblant, dans le fauteuil ou il me tient 
assis. Je desire seulement me lever, me soulever, afin de me croire encore 
maitre de moi. Je ne peux pas! Je suis rive a mon siege; et mon siege 
adhere au sol, de telle sorte qu'aucune force ne nous souleverait. 

Puis, tout d’un coup, il faut, il faut, il faut que j’aille au fond de mon 
jardin cueillir des fraises et les manger. Et j'y vais. Je cueille des 
fraises et je les mange! Oh! mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Est-il un Dieu? 
S’il en estun, delivrez-moi, sauvez-moi! secourez-moi! Pardon! Pitie! 

Grace! Sauvez-moi! Oh! quelle souffrance! quelle torture! quelle horreur! 

15 aout .— Certes, voila comment etait possedee et dominee ma pauvre 




cousine, quand elle est venue m'emprunter cinq mille francs. Elle subissait 
un vouloir etranger entre en elle, comine une autre ame, comine une autre ame 
parasite et dominatrice. Est-ce que le monde va finir? 

Mais celui qui me gouverne, quel est-il, cet invisible? cet inconnaissable, 
ce rodeur d’une race surnaturelle? 

Done les Invisibles existent! Alors, comment depuis l’origine du monde ne 
se sont-ils pas encore manifestos d’une facon precise comine ils le font 
pour moi? Je n'ai jamais rien lu qui ressemble a ce qui s’est passe dans ma 
demeure. Oh! si je pouvais la quitter, si je pouvais m’en aller, fuir et ne 
pas revenir. Je serais sauve, mais je ne peux pas. 

16 aout.— J'ai pu m’echapper aujourd’hui pendant deux heures, comine un 
prisonnier qui trouve ouverte, par hasard, la porte de son cachot. J'ai 

senti que j’etais libre tout a coup et qu’il etait loin. J'ai ordonne 
d'atteler bien vite et j’ai gagne Rouen. Oh! quelle joie de pouvoir dire a 
un homme qui obeit: «Allez a Rouen !» 

Je me suis fait arreter devant la bibliotheque et j’ai prie qu'on me pretat 
le grand traite du docteur Hermann Herestauss sur les habitants inconnus du 
monde antique et moderne. 

Puis, au moment de remonter dans mon coupe, j’ai voulu dire: «A la gare!» 
et j’ai crie,— je n’ai pas dit, j’ai crie— d’une voix si forte que les 
passants se sont retournes: «A la maison», et je suis tombe, affole 
d’angoisse, sur le coussin de ma voiture. II m’avait retrouve et repris. 

17 aout_.— Ah! Quelle nuit! quelle nuit! Etpourtant il me semble queje 
devrais me rejouir. Jusqu'a une heure du matin, j’ai lu! Hermann 
Herestauss, docteur en philosophic et en theogonie, a ecrit l'histoire et 

les manifestations de tous les etres invisibles rodant autour de l’homme ou 
reves par lui. II decrit leurs origines, leur domaine, leur puissance. Mais 
aucun d’eux ne ressemble a celui qui me hante. On dirait que l'homme, 
depuis qu'il pense, a pressenti et redoute un etre nouveau, plus fort que 
lui, son successeur en ce monde, et que, le sentant proche et ne pouvant 
prevoir la nature de ce maitre, il a cree, dans sa terreur, tout le peuple 
fantastique des etres occultes, fantomes vagues nes de la peur. 

Done, ayant lu jusqu'a une heure du matin, j’ai ete m'asseoir ensuite 
aupres de ma fenetre ouverte pour rafraichir mon front et ma pensee au vent 
caline de l’obscurite. 

Il faisait bon, il faisait tiede! Comine j'aurais aime cette nuit-la 
autrefois! 

Pas de lune. Les etoiles avaient au fond du ciel noir des scintillements 
fremissants. Qui habite ces mondes? Quelles formes, quels vivants, quels 
animaux, quelles plantes sont la-bas? Ceux qui pensent dans ces univers 
lointains, que savent-ils plus que nous? Que peuvent-ils plus que nous? Que 
voient-ils que nous ne connaissons point? Un d’eux, un jour ou l’autre, 
traversant l'espace, n’apparaitra-t-il pas sur notre terre pour la 
conquerir, comine les Normands jadis traversaient la mer pour asservir des 
peuples plus faibles. 

Nous sommes si infmnes, si desarmes, si ignorants, si petits, nous autres, 
sur ce grain de boue qui toume delaye dans une goutte d’eau. 

Je m'assoupis en revant ainsi au vent frais du soir. 

Or, ayant donni environ quarante minutes, je rouvris les yeux sans faire un 
mouvement, reveille par je ne sais quelle emotion confuse et bizarre. Je ne 
vis rien d’abord, puis, tout a coup, il me sembla qu'une page du livre 
reste ouvert sur ma table venait de tourner toute seule. Aucun souffle 




d'air n’etait entre par ma fenetre. Je fus surpris et j’attendis. Au bout 
de quatre minutes environ, je vis, je vis, oui, je vis de mes yeux une 
autre page se soulever et se rabattre sur la precedente, comine si un doigt 
l’eut feuilletee. Mon fauteuil etait vide, semblait vide; mais je compris 
qu'il etait la, lui, assis a ma place, et qu'il lisait. D'un bond furieux, 
d'un bond de bete revoltee, qui va eventrer son dompteur, je traversal ma 
chambre pour le saisir, pour l’etreindre, pour le tuerL. Mais mon siege, 
avant que je l’eusse atteint, se renversa comine si on eut fui devant moi... 
ma table oscilla, ma lampe tomba et s'eteignit, et ma fenetre se ferma 
comine si un malfaiteur surpris se fut elance dans la nuit, en prenant a 
pleines mains les battants. 

Done, il s'etait sauve; il avait eu peur, peur de moi, lui! 

Alors,... alors... demain... ou apres,... ou un jour quelconque,... je 
pourrai done le tenir sous mes poings, et l'ecraser contre le sol! Est-ce 
que les chiens, quelquefois, ne mordent point et n’etranglent pas leurs 
maitres? 

18 aout_.— J'ai songe toute la joumee. Oh! oui, je vais lui obeir, suivre 
ses impulsions, accomplir toutes ses volontes, me faire humble, soumis, 
lache. Il est le plus fort. Mais une heure viendra... 

19 aout .— Je sais... je sais... je sais tout! Je viens de lire ceci dans 

la Revue du Monde Scientifique_: «Une nouvelle assez curieuse nous arrive 
de Rio de Janeiro. Une folie, une epidemie de folie, comparable aux 
demences contagieuses qui atteignirent les peuples d'Europe au moyen age, 
sevit en ce moment dans la province de San-Paulo. Les habitants eperdus 
quittent leurs maisons, desertent leurs villages, abandonnent leurs 
cultures, se disant poursuivis, possedes, gouvernes coniine un betail humain 
par des etres invisibles bien que tangibles, des sortes de vampires qui se 
nourrissent de leur vie, pendant leur sommeil, et qui boivent en outre de 
l’eau et du lait sans paraitre toucher a aucun autre aliment. 

«M. le professeur Don Pedro Henriquez, accompagne de plusieurs savants 
medecins, est parti pour la province de San-Paulo, afin d’etudier sur place 
les origines et les manifestations de cette surprenante folie, et de 
proposer a l’Empereur les mesures qui lui paraitront le plus propres a 
rappeler a la raison ces populations en delire.» 

Ah! Ah! je me rappelle, je me rappelle le beau trois-mats bresilien qui 
passa sous mes fenetres en remontant la Seine, le 8 mai dernier! Je le 
trouvai si joli, si blanc, si gai! L’Etre etait dessus, venant de la-bas, 
ou sa race est nee! Et il m’a vu! Il a vu ma demeure blanche aussi; et il a 
saute du navire sur la rive. Oh! mon Dieu! 

A present, je sais, je devine. Le regne de fhomine est fini. 

Il est venu, Celui que redoutaient les premieres terreurs des peuples 
nalfs, Celui qu’exorcisaient les pretres inquiets, que les sorciers 
evoquaient par les nuits sombres, sans le voir apparaitre encore, a qui les 
pressentiments des maitres passagers du monde preterent toutes les formes 
monstrueuses ou gracieuses des gnomes, des esprits, des genies, des fees, 
des farfadets. Apres les grossieres conceptions de l’epouvante primitive, 
des homines plus perspicaces font pressenti plus clairement. Mesmer l’avait 
devine, et les medecins, depuis dix ans deja, ont decouvert, d’une facon 
precise, la nature de sa puissance avant qu'il l’eut exercee lui-meme. Ils 
ont joue avec cette arme du Seigneur nouveau, la domination d’un mysterieux 
vouloir sur fame humaine devenue esclave. Ils ont appele cela magnetisme, 
hypnotisme, suggestion... que sais-je? Je les ai vus s'amuser comine des 
enfants imprudents avec cette horrible puissance! Malheur a nous! Malheur a 
l'homme! Il est venu, le... le... comment se nomme-t-il... le... il me 
semble qu'il me crie son nom, et je ne l’entends pas... le... oui... il le 
crie... J'ecoute... je ne peux pas... repete... le... Horla... J'ai 




entendu... le Horla... c'est lui... le Horla... il est venuL. 



Ah! le vautour a mange la colombe, le loup a mange le mouton; le lion a 
devore le buffle aux cornes aigues; l'homme a tue le lion avec la fleche, 
avec le glaive, avec la poudre; mais le Horla va faire de l'homme ce que 
nous avons fait du cheval et du boeuf: sa chose, son serviteur et sa 
nourriture, par la seule puissance de sa volonte. Malheur a nous! 

Pourtant, 1' animal, quelquefois, se revolte et tue celui qui l'a dompte... 
moi aussi je veux... je pourrai... mais il faut le connaitre, le toucher, 
le voir! Les savants disent que l'oeil de la bete, different du notre, ne 
distingue point cornme le notre... Et mon oeil a moi ne peut distinguer le 
nouveau venu qui m'opprime. 

Pourquoi? Oh! je me rappelle a present les paroles du moine du mont 
Saint-Michel: «Est-ce que nous voyons la cent-millieme partie de ce qui 
existe? Tenez, voici le vent qui est la plus grande force de la nature, qui 
renverse les homines, abat les edifices, deracine les arbres, souleve la mer 
en montagnes d’eau, detruit les falaises et jette aux brisants les grands 
navires, le vent qui tue, qui siffle, qui gemit, qui mugit, l'avez-vous vu 
et pouvez-vous le voir: Il existe pourtant! » 

Et je songeais encore: mon oeil est si faible, si imparfait, qu'il ne 
distingue meme point les corps durs, s'ils sont transparents cornme le 
verre!... Qu'une glace sans tain barre mon chemin, il me jette dessus cornme 
l’oiseau entre dans une chambre se casse la tete aux vitres. Mille choses 
en outre le trompent et l’egarent? Quoi d’etonnant, alors, a ce qu'il ne 
sache point apercevoir un corps nouveau que la lumiere traverse. 

Un etre nouveau! pourquoi pas? Il devait venir assurement! pourquoi 
serions-nous les demiers? Nous ne le distinguons point, ainsi que tous les 
autres crees avant nous? C'est que sa nature est plus parfaite, son corps 
plus fin et plus fini que le notre, que le notre si faible, si 
maladroitement con?u, encombre d’organes toujours fatigues, toujours forces 
cornme des ressorts trop complexes, que le notre, qui vit cornme une plante 
et cornme une bete, en se nourrissant peniblement d’air, d’herbe et de 
viande, machine animale en proie aux maladies, aux deformations, aux 
putrefactions, poussive, mal reglee, naive et bizarre, ingenieusement mal 
faite, oeuvre grossiere et delicate, ebauche d'etre qui pourrait devenir 
intelligent et superbe. 

Nous soinmes quelques-uns, si peu sur ce monde, depuis l'huitre jusqu'a 
l’homme. Pourquoi pas un de plus, une fois accomplie la periode qui separe 
les apparitions successives de toutes les especes diverses? 

Pourquoi pas un de plus? Pourquoi pas aussi d’autres arbres aux fleurs 
immenses, eclatantes et parfumant des regions entieres? Pourquoi pas 
d'autres elements que le feu, fair, la terre et l’eau?— Ils sont quatre, 
rien que quatre, ces peres nourriciers des etres! Quelle pitie! Pourquoi ne 
sont-ils pas quarante, quatre cents, quatre mille! Cornme tout est pauvre, 
mesquin, miserable! avarement donne, sechement invente, lourdement fait! 
Ah! l’elephant, l’hippopotame, que de grace! Le chameau, que d’elegance! 

Mais, direz-vous, le papillon! une fleur qui vole! J'en reve un qui serait 
grand cornme cent univers, avec des ailes dont je ne puis meme exprimer la 
forme, la beaute, la couleur et le mouvement. Mais je le vois... il va 
d'etoile en etoile, les rafraichissant et les embaumant au souffle 
harmonieux et leger de sa course!... Et les peuples de la-haut le regard ent 
passer, extasies et ravish. . 

Qu'ai-je done? C'est lui, lui, le Horla, qui me hante, qui me fait penser 
ces folies! Il est en moi, il devient mon ame; je le tuerai! 




19 aout_.— Je le tuerai. Je l'ai vu! je me suis assis hier soir, a ma 
table; et je fis semblant d’ecrire avec une grande attention. Je savais 
bien qu’il viendrait roder autour de moi, tout pres, si pres que je 
pourrais peut-etre le toucher, le saisir? Et alorsL. alors, j’aurais la 
force des desesperes; j’aurais mes mains, mes genoux, ma poitrine, mon 
front, mes dents pour l’etrangler, l’ecraser, le mordre, le dechirer. 

Et je le guettais avec tous mes organes surexcites. 

J’avais allume mes deux lampes et les huit bougies de ma cheminee, cornme si 
j’eusse pu, dans cette clarte, le decouvrir. 

En face de moi, mon lit, un vieux lit de chene a colonnes; a droite, ma 
cheminee; a gauche, ma porte fermee avec soin, apres l’avoir laissee 
longtemps ouverte, afin de l’attirer; derriere moi, une tres haute annoire 
a glace, qui me servait chaque jour, pour me raser, pour m’habiller, et ou 
j’avais coutume de me regarder, de la tete aux pieds, chaque fois que je 
passais devant. 

Done, je faisais semblant d’ecrire, pour le tromper, car il m’epiait lui 
aussi; et soudain, je sentis, je fus certain qu’il lisait par-dessus mon 
epaule, qu’il etait la, frolant mon oreille. 

Je me dressai, les mains tendues, en me toumant si vite que je faillis 
tomber. Eh! bien?... on y voyait cornme en plein jour, et je ne me vis pas 
dans ma glace!... Elle etait vide, claire, profonde, pleine de lumiere! Mon 
image n’etait pas dedans... et j’etais en face, moi! Je voyais le grand 
verre limpide du haut en bas. Et je regardais cela avec des yeux affoles; 
et je n’osais plus avancer, je n’osais plus faire un mouvement, sentant 
bien pourtant qu’il etait la, mais qu’il m’echapperait encore, lui dont le 
corps imperceptible avait devore mon reflet. 

Cornme j’eus peur! Puis voila que tout a coup je commencai a m’apercevoir 
dans une brume, au fond du miroir, dans une brume cornme a travers une nappe 
d’eau; et il me semblait que cette eau glissait de gauche a droite, 
lentement, rendant plus precise mon image, de seconde en seconde. Cetait 
cornme la fin d’une eclipse. Ce qui me cachait ne paraissait point posseder 
de contours nettement arretes, mais une sorte de transparence opaque, 
s’eclaircissant peu a peu. 

Je pus enfin me distinguer completement, ainsi que je le fais chaque jour 
en me regardant. 

Je l’avais vu! L’epouvante m’en est restee, qui me fait encore frissonner. 

20 aout.— Le tuer, comment? puisque je ne peux l’atteindre? Le poison? 
mais il me verrait le meler a l’eau; et nos poisons, d’ailleurs, 
auraient-ils un effet sur son corps imperceptible? Non... non... sans aucun 
doute... Alors?... alors?... 

_2 1 aout .— J’ai fait venir un serrurier de Rouen, et lui ai commande pour 
ma chambre des persiennes de fer, coniine en ont, a Paris, certains hotels 
particuliers, au rez-de-chaussee, par crainte des voleurs. Il me fera, en 
outre, une porte pareille. Je me suis donne pour un poltron, mais je m’en 
moque!... 

10 septembre.— Rouen, hotel continental. Cest fait... e’est fait... mais 
est-il mort? J’ai fame bouleversee de ce que j’ai vu. 

Hier done, le serrurier ayant pose ma persienne et ma porte de fer, j’ai 
laisse tout ouvert jusqu’a minuit, bien qu’il commencai a faire froid. 




Tout a coup, j'ai senti qu'il etait la, et une joie, une joie folle m’a 
saisi. Je me suis leve lentement, et j’ai marche a droite, a gauche, 
longtemps pour qu'il ne devinat rien; puis j'ai ote mes bottines et mis mes 
savates avec negligence; puis j’ai ferine ma persienne de fer, et revenant a 
pas tranquilles vers la porte, j'ai ferine la porte aussi a double tour. 
Retournant alors vers la fenetre, je la fixai par un cadenas, dont je mis 
la clef dans ma poche. 

Tout a coup, je compris qu’il s'agitait autour de moi, qu'il avait peur a 
son tour, qu'il m’ordonnait de lui ouvrir. Je faillis ceder; je ne cedai 
pas, mais m'adossant a la porte, je l’entre-baillai, tout juste assez pour 
passer, moi, a reculons; et comine je suis tres grand ma tete touchait au 
linteau. J'etais sur qu'il n’avait pu s'echapper et je l’enfermai, tout 
seul, tout seul! Quelle joie! Je le tenais! Alors, je descendis, en 
courant; je pris dans mon salon, sous ma chambre, mes deux lampes et je 
renversai toute l'huile sur le tapis, sur les meubles, partout; puis j’y 
mis le feu, et je me sauvai, apres avoir bien re ferine, a double tour, la 
grande porte d’entree. 

Et j’allai me cacher au fond de mon jardin, dans un massif de lauriers. 
Comine ce fut long! comine ce fut long! Tout etait noir, muet, immobile; pas 
un souffle d’air, pas une etoile, des montagnes de nuages qu'on ne voyait 
point, mais qui pesaient sur mon ame si lourds, si lourds. 

Je regardais ma maison, et j’attendais. Comine ce fut long! Je croyais deja 
que le feu s'etait eteint tout seul, ou qu'il l'avait eteint, Lui, quand 
une des fenetres d’en bas creva sous la poussee de l’incendie, et une 
flamme, une grande flamme rouge et jaune, longue, molle, caressante, monta 
le long du mur blanc et le baisa jusqu'au toit. Une lueur courut dans les 
arbres, dans les branches, dans les feuilles, et un frisson, un frisson de 
peur aussi! Les oiseaux se reveillaient; un chien se mit a hurler; il me 
sembla que le jour se levait! Deux autres fenetres eclaterent aussitot, et 
je vis que tout le bas de ma demeure n’etait plus qu'un effrayant brasier. 

Mais un cri, un cri horrible, suraigu, dechirant, un cri de femme passa 
dans la nuit, et deux mansardes s'ouvrirent! J'avais oublie mes 
domestiques! Je vis leurs faces affolees, et leurs bras qui s'agitaientL. 

Alors, eperdu d’horreur, je me mis a courir vers le village en hurlant: «Au 
secours! au secours! au feu! au feu!» Je rencontrai des gens qui s’en 
venaient deja et je retoumai avec eux, pour voir! 

La maison, maintenant, n’etait plus qu'un bucher horrible et magnifique, un 
bucher monstrueux, eclairant toute la terre, un bucher ou brulaient des 
homines, et ou il brulait aussi, Lui, Lui, mon prisonnier, l'Etre nouveau, 
le nouveau maitre, le Horla! 

Soudain le toit tout entier s'engloutit entre les murs, et un volcan de 
flammes jaillit jusqu'au ciel. Par toutes les fenetres ouvertes sur la 
foumaise, je voyais la cuve de feu, et je pensais qu’il etait la, dans ce 
four, mort... 

— Mort? Peut-etre?... Son corps? son corps que le jour traversait 
n’etait-il pas indestructible par les moyens qui tuent les notres? 

S’il n’etait pas mort?... seul peut-etre le temps a prise sur l'Etre 
Invisible et Redoutable. Pourquoi ce corps transparent, ce corps 
inconnaissable, ce corps d’Esprit, s'il devait craindre, lui aussi, les 
maux, les blessures, les infirmites, la destruction prematuree? 

La destruction prematuree? toute l’epouvante humaine vient d’elle! Apres 
l'homme le Horla.— Apres celui qui peut mourir tous les jours, a toutes les 
heures, a toutes les minutes, par tous les accidents, est venu celui qui ne 
doit mourir qu'a son jour, a son heure, a sa minute, parce qu'il a touche 




la limite de son existence! 



Non... non... sans aucun doute, sans aucun doute... il n’est pas mort... 
Alors... alors... il va done falloir que je me tue moi!... 






THE HORLA 

MAY 8. What a lovely day! I have spent all the morning lying on the 
grass in front of my house, under the enormous plantain tree which 
covers and shades and shelters the whole of it. I like this part of the 
country; I am fond of living here because I am attached to it by deep 
roots, the profound and delicate roots which attach a man to the soil 
on which his ancestors were bom and died, to their traditions, their 
usages, their food, the local expressions, the peculiar language of the 
peasants, the smell of the soil, the hamlets, and to the atmosphere 
itself. 

I love the house in which I grew up. From my windows I can see the 
Seine, which flows by the side of my garden, on the other side of the 
road, almost through my grounds, the great and wide Seine, which goes 
to Rouen and Havre, and which is covered with boats passing to and fro. 

On the left, down yonder, lies Rouen, populous Rouen with its blue 
roofs massing under pointed, Gothic towers. Innumerable are they, 
delicate or broad, dominated by the spire of the cathedral, full of 
bells which sound through the blue air on fine mornings, sending their 
sweet and distant iron clang to me, their metallic sounds, now stronger 
and now weaker, according as the wind is strong or light. 

What a delicious morning it was! About eleven o'clock, a long line of 
boats drawn by a steam-tug, as big a fly, and which scarcely puffed 
while emitting its thick smoke, passed my gate. 

After two English schooners, whose red flags fluttered toward the sky, 
there came a magnificent Brazilian three-master; it was perfectly white 
and wonderfully clean and shining. I saluted it, I hardly know why, 
except that the sight of the vessel gave me great pleasure. 

May 12.1 have had a slight feverish attack for the last few days, and 
I feel ill, or rather I feel low-spirited. 

Whence come those mysterious influences which change our happiness into 
discouragement, and our self-confidence into diffidence? One might 
almost say that the air, the invisible air, is full of unknowable 
Forces, whose mysterious presence we have to endure. I wake up in the 
best of spirits, with an inclination to sing in my heart. Why? I go 
down by the side of the water, and suddenly, after walking a short 
distance, I return home wretched, as if some misfortune were awaiting 
me there. Why? Is it a cold shiver which, passing over my skin, has 
upset my nerves and given me a fit of low spirits? Is it the form of 
the clouds, or the tints of the sky, or the colors of the surrounding 
objects which are so change-able, which have troubled my thoughts as 
they passed before my eyes? Who can tell? Everything that surrounds us, 
everything that we see without looking at it, everything that we touch 
without knowing it, everything that we handle without feeling it, 
everything that we meet without clearly distinguishing it, has a rapid, 
surprising, and inexplicable effect upon us and upon our organs, and 
through them on our ideas and on our being itself. 




How profound that mystery of the Invisible is! We cannot fathom it with 
our miserable senses: our eyes are unable to perceive what is either 
too small or too great, too near to or too far from us; we can see 
neither the inhabitants of a star nor of a drop of water; our ears 
deceive us, for they transmit to us the vibrations of the air in 
sonorous notes. Our senses are fairies who work the miracle of changing 
that movement into noise, and by that metamorphosis give birth to 
music, which makes the mute agitation of nature a harmony. So with our 
sense of smell, which is weaker than that of a dog, and so with our 
sense of taste, which can scarcely distinguish the age of a wine! 

Oh! If we only had other organs which could work other miracles in our 
favor, what a number of fresh things we might discover around us! 

May 16. 1 am ill, decidedly! I was so well last month! I am feverish, 
horribly feverish, or rather I am in a state of feverish enervation, 
which makes my mind suffer as much as my body. I have without ceasing 
the horrible sensation of some danger threatening me, the apprehension 
of some coming misfortune or of approaching death, a presentiment which 
is no doubt, an attack of some illness still unnamed, which germinates 
in the flesh and in the blood. 

May 18. 1 have just come from consulting my medical man, for I can no 
longer get any sleep. He found that my pulse was high, my eyes dilated, 
my nerves highly strung, but no alarming symptoms. I must have a course 
of shower baths and of bromide of potassium. 

May 25. No change! My state is really very peculiar. As the evening 
comes on, an incomprehensible feeling of disquietude seizes me, just as 
if night concealed some terrible menace toward me. I dine quickly, and 
then try to read, but I do not understand the words, and can scarcely 
distinguish the letters. Then I walk up and down my drawing-room, 
oppressed by a feeling of confused and irresistible fear, a fear of 
sleep and a fear of my bed. 

About ten o'clock I go up to my room. As soon as I have entered I lock 
and bolt the door. I am frightened— of what? Up till the present time I 
have been frightened of nothing. I open my cupboards, and look under my 
bed; I listen— I listen— to what? How strange it is that a simple 
feeling of discomfort, of impeded or heightened circulation, perhaps 
the irritation of a nervous center, a slight congestion, a small 
disturbance in the imperfect and delicate functions of our living 
machinery, can turn the most light-hearted of men into a melancholy 
one, and make a coward of the bravest? Then, I go to bed, and I wait 
for sleep as a man might wait for the executioner. I wait for its 
coming with dread, and my heart beats and my legs tremble, while my 
whole body shivers beneath the warmth of the bedclothes, until the 
moment when I suddenly fall asleep, as a man throws himself into a pool 
of stagnant water in order to drown. I do not feel this perfidious 
sleep coming over me as I used to, but a sleep which is close to me and 
watching me, which is going to seize me by the head, to close my eyes 
and annihilate me. 

I sleep— a long time— two or three hours perhaps— then a dream— no— a 
nightmare lays hold on me. I feel that I am in bed and asleep— I feel 
it and I know it— and I feel also that somebody is coming close to me, 
is looking at me, touching me, is getting on to my bed, is kneeling on 
my chest, is taking my neck between his hands and squeezing 
it— squeezing it with all his might in order to strangle me. 

I struggle, bound by that terrible powerlessness which paralyzes us in 
our dreams; I try to cry out— but I cannot; I want to move— I cannot; I 
try, with the most violent efforts and out of breath, to turn over and 




throw off this being which is crushing and suffocating me— I cannot! 



And then suddenly I wake up, shaken and bathed in perspiration; I light 
a candle and find that I am alone, and after that crisis, which occurs 
every night, I at length fall asleep and slumber tranquilly till 
morning. 

June 2. My state has grown worse. What is the matter with me? The 
bromide does me no good, and the shower-baths have no effect whatever. 
Sometimes, in order to tire myself out, though I am fatigued enough 
already, I go for a walk in the forest of Roumare. I used to think at 
first that the fresh light and soft air, impregnated with the odor of 
herbs and leaves, would instill new life into my veins and impart fresh 
energy to my heart. One day I turned into a broad ride in the wood, and 
then I diverged toward La Bouille, through a narrow path, between two 
rows of exceedingly tall trees, which placed a thick, green, almost 
black roof between the sky and me. 

A sudden shiver ran through me, not a cold shiver, but a shiver of 
agony, and so I hastened my steps, uneasy at being alone in the wood, 
frightened stupidly and without reason, at the profound solitude. 

Suddenly it seemed as if I were being followed, that somebody was 
walking at my heels, close, quite close to me, near enough to touch me. 

I turned round suddenly, but I was alone. I saw nothing behind me 
except the straight, broad ride, empty and bordered by high trees, 
horribly empty; on the other side also it extended until it was lost in 
the distance, and looked just the same— terrible. 

I closed my eyes. Why? And then I began to turn round on one heel very 
quickly, just like a top. I nearly fell down, and opened my eyes; the 
trees were dancing round me and the earth heaved; I was obliged to sit 
down. Then, ah! I no longer remembered how I had come! What a strange 
idea! What a strange, strange idea! I did not the least know. I started 
off to the right, and got back into the avenue which had led me into 
the middle of the forest. 

June 3. 1 have had a terrible night. I shall go away for a few weeks, 
for no doubt a journey will set me up again. 

July 2. 1 have come back, quite cured, and have had a most delightful 
trip into the bargain. I have been to Mont Saint-Michel, which I had 
not seen before. 

What a sight, when one arrives as I did, at Avranches toward the end of 
the day! The town stands on a hill, and I was taken into the public 
garden at the extremity of the town. I uttered a cry of astonishment. 

An extraordinarily large bay lay extended before me, as far as my eyes 
could reach, between two hills which were lost to sight in the mist; 
and in the middle of this immense yellow bay, under a clear, golden 
sky, a peculiar hill rose up, somber and pointed in the midst of the 
sand. The sun had just disappeared, and under the still flaming sky 
stood out the outline of that fantastic rock which bears on its summit 
a picturesque monument. 

At daybreak I went to it. The tide was low, as it had been the night 
before, and I saw that wonderful abbey rise up before me as I 
approached it. After several hours' walking, I reached the enormous 
mass of rock which supports the little town, dominated by the great 
church. Having climbed the steep and narrow street, I entered the most 
wonderful Gothic building that has ever been erected to God on earth, 
large as a town, and full of low rooms which seem buried beneath 
vaulted roofs, and of lofty galleries supported by delicate columns. 




I entered this gigantic granite jewel, which is as light in its effect 
as a bit of lace and is covered with towers, with slender belfries to 
which spiral staircases ascend. The flying buttresses raise strange 
heads that bristle with chimeras, with devils, with fantastic ani-mals, 
with monstrous flowers, are joined together by finely carved arches, to 
the blue sky by day, and to the black sky by night. 

When I had reached the summit. I said to the monk who accompanied me: 
"Father, how happy you must be here!" And he replied: "It is very 
windy, Monsieur"; and so we began to talk while watching the rising 
tide, which ran over the sand and covered it with a steel cuirass. 

And then the monk told me stories, all the old stories belonging to the 
place— legends, nothing but legends. 

One of them struck me forcibly. The country people, those belonging to 
the Momet, declare that at night one can hear talking going on in the 
sand, and also that two goats bleat, one with a strong, the other with 
a weak voice. Incredulous people declare that it is nothing but the 
screaming of the sea birds, which occasionally resembles bleatings, and 
occasionally human lamentations; but belated fishermen swear that they 
have met an old shepherd, whose cloak covered head they can never see, 
wandering on the sand, between two tides, round the little town placed 
so far out of the world. They declare he is guiding and walking before 
a he-goat with a man’s face and a she-goat with a woman's face, both 
with white hair, who talk incessantly, quarreling in a strange 
language, and then suddenly cease talking in order to bleat with all 
their might. 

"Do you believe it?" I asked the monk. "I scarcely know," he replied; 
and I continued: "If there are other beings besides ourselves on this 
earth, how comes it that we have not known it for so long a time, or 
why have you not seen them? How is it that I have not seen them?" 

He replied: "Do we see the hundred-thousandth part of what exists? Look 
here; there is the wind, which is the strongest force in nature. It 
knocks down men, and blows down buildings, uproots trees, raises the 
sea into mountains of water, destroys cliffs and casts great ships on 
to the breakers; it kills, it whistles, it sighs, it roars. But have 
you ever seen it, and can you see it? Yet it exists for all that." 

I was silent before this simple reasoning. That man was a philosopher, 
or perhaps a fool; I could not say which exactly, so I held my tongue. 
What he had said had often been in my own thoughts. 

July 3. 1 have slept badly; certainly there is some feverish influence 
here, for my coachman is suffering in the same way as I am. When I went 
back home yesterday, I noticed his singular paleness, and I asked him: 
"What is the matter with you, Jean?" 

"The matter is that I never get any rest, and my nights devour my days. 
Since your departure, Monsieur, there has been a spell over me." 

However, the other servants are all well, but I am very frightened of 
having another attack, myself. 

July 4. 1 am decidedly taken again; for my old nightmares have 
returned. Last night I felt somebody leaning on me who was sucking my 
life from between my lips with his mouth. Yes, he was sucking it out of 
my neck like a leech would have done. Then he got up, satiated, and I 
woke up, so beaten, crushed, and annihilated that I could not move. If 
this continues for a few days, I shall certainly go away again. 



July 5. Have I lost my reason? What has happened? What I saw last night 




is so strange that my head wanders when I think of it! 



As I do now every evening, I had locked my door; then, being thirsty, I 
drank half a glass of water, and I accidentally noticed that the 
water-bottle was full up to the cut-glass stopper. 

Then I went to bed and fell into one of my terrible sleeps, from which 
I was aroused in about two hours by a still more terrible shock. 

Picture to yourself a sleeping man who is being murdered, who wakes up 
with a knife in his chest, a gurgling in his throat, is covered with 
blood, can no longer breathe, is going to die and does not understand 
anything at all about it— there you have it. 

Having recovered my senses, I was thirsty again, so I lighted a candle 
and went to the table on which my water-bottle was. I lifted it up and 
tilted it over my glass, but nothing came out. It was empty! It was 
completely empty! At first I could not understand it at all; then 
suddenly I was seized by such a terrible feeling that I had to sit 
down, or rather fall into a chair! Then I sprang up with a bound to 
look about me; then I sat down again, overcome by astonishment and 
fear, in front of the transparent crystal bottle! I looked at it with 
fixed eyes, trying to solve the puzzle, and my hands trembled! Some 
body had drunk the water, but who? I? I without any doubt. It could 
surely only be I? In that case I was a somnambulist— was living, 
without knowing it, that double, mysterious life which makes us doubt 
whether there are not two beings in us— whether a strange, unknowable, 
and invisible being does not, during our moments of mental and physical 
torpor, animate the inert body, forcing it to a more willing obedience 
than it yields to ourselves. 

Oh! Who will understand my horrible agony? Who will understand the 
emotion of a man sound in mind, wide-awake, full of sense, who looks in 
horror at the disappearance of a little water while he was asleep, 
through the glass of a water-bottle! And I remained sitting until it 
was daylight, without venturing to go to bed again. 

July 6. 1 am going mad. Again all the contents of my water-bottle have 
been drunk during the night; or rather I have drunk it! 

But is it I? Is it I? Who could it be? Who? Oh! God! Am I going mad? 
Who will save me? 

July 10. 1 have just been through some surprising ordeals. Undoubtedly 
I must be mad! And yet! 

On July 6, before going to bed, I put some wine, milk, water, bread, 
and strawberries on my table. Somebody drank— I drank— all the water 
and a little of the milk, but neither the wine, nor the bread, nor the 
strawberries were touched. 

On the seventh of July I renewed the same experiment, with the same 
results, and on July 8 I left out the water and the milk and nothing 
was touched. 

Lastly, on July 9 I put only water and milk on my table, taking care to 
wrap up the bottles in white muslin and to tie down the stoppers. Then 
I rubbed my lips, my beard, and my hands with pencil lead, and went to 
bed. 

Deep slumber seized me, soon followed by a terrible awakening. I had 
not moved, and my sheets were not marked. I rushed to the table. The 
muslin round the bottles remained intact; I undid the string, trembling 
with fear. All the water had been drunk, and so had the milk! Ah! Great 




God! I must start for Paris immediately. 



July 12. Paris. I must have lost my head during the last few days! I 
must be the plaything of my enervated imagination, unless I am really a 
somnambulist, or I have been brought under the power of one of those 
influences— hypnotic suggestion, for example— which are known to exist, 
but have hitherto been inexplicable. In any case, my mental state 
bordered on madness, and twenty- four hours of Paris sufficed to restore 
me to my equilibrium. 

Yesterday after doing some business and paying some visits, which 
instilled fresh and invigorating mental air into me, I wound up my 
evening at the Theatre Francais. A drama by Alexander Dumas the Younger 
was being acted, and his brilliant and powerful play completed my cure. 
Certainly solitude is dangerous for active minds. We need men who can 
think and can talk, around us. When we are alone for a long time, we 
people space with phantoms. 

I returned along the boulevards to my hotel in excellent spirits. Amid 
the jostling of the crowd I thought, not without irony, of my terrors 
and surmises of the previous week, because I believed, yes, I believed, 
that an invisible being lived beneath my roof. How weak our mind is; 
how quickly it is terrified and unbalanced as soon as we are confronted 
with a small, incomprehensible fact. Instead of dismissing the problem 
with: "We do not understand because we cannot find the cause," we 
immediately imagine terrible mysteries and supernatural powers. 

July 14. Fete of the Republic. I walked through the streets, and the 
crackers and flags amused me like a child. Still, it is very foolish to 
make merry on a set date, by Government decree. People are like a flock 
of sheep, now steadily patient, now in ferocious revolt. Say to it: 

"Amuse yourself," and it amuses itself. Say to it: "Go and fight with 
your neighbor," and it goes and fights. Say to it: "Vote for the 
Emperor," and it votes for the Emperor; then say to it: "Vote for the 
Republic," and it votes for the Republic. 

Those who direct it are stupid, too; but instead of obeying men they 
obey principles, a course which can only be foolish, ineffective, and 
false, for the very reason that principles are ideas which are 
considered as certain and unchangeable, whereas in this world one is 
certain of nothing, since light is an illusion and noise is deception. 

July 16. 1 saw some things yesterday that troubled me very much. I was 
dining at my cousin's, Madame Sable, whose husband is colonel of the 
Seventy-sixth Chasseurs at Limoges. There were two young women there, 
one of whom had married a medical man, Dr. Parent, who devotes himself 
a great deal to nervous diseases and to the extraordinary 
manifestations which just now experiments in hypnotism and suggestion 
are producing. 

He related to us at some length the enormous results obtained by 
English scientists and the doctors of the medical school at Nancy, and 
the facts which he adduced appeared to me so strange, that I declared 
that I was altogether incredulous. 

"We are," he declared, "on the point of discovering one of the most 
important secrets of nature, I mean to say, one of its most important 
secrets on this earth, for assuredly there are some up in the stars, 
yonder, of a different kind of importance. Ever since man has thought, 
since he has been able to express and write down his thoughts, he has 
felt himself close to a mystery which is impenetrable to his coarse and 
imperfect senses, and he endeavors to supplement the feeble penetration 
of his organs by the efforts of his intellect. As long as that 
intellect remained in its elementary stage, this intercourse with 




invisible spirits assumed forms which were commonplace though 
terrifying. Thence sprang the popular belief in the supernatural, the 
legends of wandering spirits, of fairies, of gnomes, of ghosts, I might 
even say the conception of God, for our ideas of the Workman-Creator, 
from whatever religion they may have come down to us, are certainly the 
most mediocre, the stupidest, and the most unacceptable inventions that 
ever sprang from the frightened brain of any human creature. Nothing is 
truer than what Voltaire says: ’If God made man in His own image, man 
has certainly paid Him back again.’ 

"But for rather more than a century, men seem to have had a 
presentiment of something new. Mesmer and some others have put us on an 
unexpected track, and within the last two or three years especially, we 
have arrived at results really surprising." 

My cousin, who is also very incredulous, smiled, and Dr. Parent said to 
her: "Would you like me to try and send you to sleep, Madame?" 

"Yes, certainly." 

She sat down in an easy-chair, and he began to look at her fixedly, as 
if to fascinate her. I suddenly felt myself somewhat discomposed; my 
heart beat rapidly and I had a choking feeling in my throat. I saw that 
Madame Sable's eyes were growing heavy, her mouth twitched, and her 
bosom heaved, and at the end of ten minutes she was asleep. 

"Go behind her," the doctor said to me; so I took a seat behind her. He 
put a visiting-card into her hands, and said to her: "This is a 
looking-glass; what do you see in it?" 

She replied: "I see my cousin." 

"What is he doing?" 

"He is twisting his mustache." 

"And now?" 

"He is taking a photograph out of his pocket." 

"Whose photograph is it?" 

"His own." 

That was true, for the photograph had been given me that same evening 
at the hotel. 

"What is his attitude in this portrait?" 

"He is standing up with his hat in his hand." 

She saw these things in that card, in that piece of white pasteboard, 
as if she had seen them in a looking-glass. 

The young women were frightened, and exclaimed: "That is quite enough! 
Quite, quite enough!" 

But the doctor said to her authoritatively: "You will get up at eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning; then you will go and call on your cousin at 
his hotel and ask him to lend you the five thousand francs which your 
husband asks of you, and which he will ask for when he sets out on his 
coming journey." 



Then he woke her up. 




On returning to my hotel, I thought over this curious seance and I was 
assailed by doubts, not as to my cousin's absolute and undoubted good 
faith, for I had known her as well as if she had been my own sister 
ever since she was a child, but as to a possible trick on the doctor's 
part. Had not he, perhaps, kept a glass hidden in his hand, which he 
showed to the young woman in her sleep at the same time as he did the 
card? Professional conjurers do things which are just as singular. 

However, I went to bed, and this morning, at about half past eight, I 

was awakened by my footman, who said to me: "Madame Sable has asked to 

see you immediately, Monsieur." I dressed hastily and went to her. 

She sat down in some agitation, with her eyes on the floor, and without 
raising her veil said to me: "My dear cousin, I am going to ask a great 
favor of you." 

"What is it, cousin?" 

"I do not like to tell you, and yet I must. I am in absolute want of 
five thousand francs." 

"What, you?" 

"Yes, I, or rather my husband, who has asked me to procure them for 
him." 

I was so stupefied that I hesitated to answer. I asked myself whether 
she had not really been making fun of me with Dr. Parent, if it were 
not merely a very well-acted farce which had been got up beforehand. On 
looking at her attentively, however, my doubts disappeared. She was 
trembling with grief, so painful was this step to her, and I was sure 
that her throat was full of sobs. 

I knew that she was very rich and so I continued: "What! Has not your 
husband five thousand francs at his disposal? Come, think. Are you sure 
that he commissioned you to ask me for them?" 

She hesitated for a few seconds, as if she were making a great effort 
to search her memory, and then she replied: "Yes— yes, I am quite sure 
of it." 

"He has written to you?" 

She hesitated again and reflected, and I guessed the torture of her 
thoughts. She did not know. She only knew that she was to borrow five 
thousand francs of me for her husband. So she told a lie. 

"Yes, he has written to me." 

"When, pray? You did not mention it to me yesterday." 

"I received his letter this morning." 

"Can you show it to me?" 

"No; no— no— it contained private matters, things too personal to 
ourselves. I burned it." 

"So your husband runs into debt?" 

She hesitated again, and then murmured: "I do not know." 

Thereupon I said bluntly: "I have not five thousand francs at my 




disposal at this moment, my dear cousin. 



She uttered a cry, as if she were in pair; and said: "Oh! oh! I beseech 
you, I beseech you to get them for me." 

She got excited and clasped her hands as if she were praying to me! I 
heard her voice change its tone; she wept and sobbed, harassed and 
dominated by the irresistible order that she had received. 

"Oh! oh! I beg you to— if you knew what I am suffering— I want them 
to-day." 

I had pity on her: "You shall have them by and by, I swear to you." 

"Oh! thank you! thank you! How kind you are." 

I continued: "Do you remember what took place at your house last night?" 
"Yes." 

"Do you remember that Dr. Parent sent you to sleep?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh! Very well then; he ordered you to come to me this morning to 
borrow five thousand francs, and at this moment you are obeying that 
suggestion." 

She considered for a few moments, and then replied: "But as it is my 
husband who wants them—" 

For a whole hour I tried to convince her, but could not succeed, and 
when she had gone I went to the doctor. He was just going out, and he 
listened to me with a smile, and said: "Do you believe now?" 

"Yes, I cannot help it." 

"Let us go to your cousin's." 

She was already resting on a couch, overcome with fatigue. The doctor 
felt her pulse, looked at her for some time with one hand raised toward 
her eyes, which she closed by degrees under the irresistible power of 
this magnetic influence. When she was asleep, he said: 

"Your husband does not require the five thousand francs any longer! You 
must, therefore, forget that you asked your cousin to lend them to you, 
and, if he speaks to you about it, you will not understand him." 

Then he woke her up, and I took out a pocket-book and said: "Here is 
what you asked me for this morning, my dear cousin." But she was so 
surprised, that I did not venture to persist; nevertheless, I tried to 
recall the circumstance to her, but she denied it vigorously, thought 
that I was making fun of her, and in the end, very nearly lost her 
temper. 

There! I have just come back, and I have not been able to eat any 
lunch, for this experiment has altogether upset me. 

July 19. Many people to whom I have told the adventure have laughed at 
me. I no longer know what to think. The wise man says: Perhaps? 

July 21.1 dined at Bougival, and then I spent the evening at a 
boatmen's ball. Decidedly everything depends on place and surroundings. 
It would be the height of folly to believe in the supernatural on the 




lie de la Grenouilliere.[l] But on the top of Mont Saint-Michel or in 
India, we are terribly under the influence of our surroundings. I shall 
return home next week. 

July 30.1 came back to my own house yesterday. Everything is going on 
well. 

August 2. Nothing fresh; it is splendid weather, and I spend my days in 
watching the Seine flow past. 

August 4. Quarrels among my servants. They declare that the glasses are 
broken in the cupboards at night. The footman accuses the cook, she 
accuses the needlewoman, and the latter accuses the other two. Who is 
the culprit? It would take a clever person to tell. 

August 6. This time, I am not mad. I have seen— I have seen— I have 
seen!— I can doubt no longer— I have seen it! 

I was walking at two o'clock among my rose-trees, in the full 
sunlight— in the walk bordered by autumn roses which are beginning to 
fall. As I stopped to look at a Geant de Bataille, which had three 
splendid blooms, I distinctly saw the stalk of one of the roses bend 
close to me, as if an invisible hand had bent it, and then break, as if 
that hand had picked it! Then the flower raised itself, following the 
curve which a hand would have described in carrying it toward a mouth, 
and remained suspended in the transparent air, alone and motionless, a 
terrible red spot, three yards from my eyes. In desperation I rushed at 
it to take it! I found nothing; it had disappeared. Then I was seized 
with furious rage against myself, for it is not wholesome for a 
reasonable and serious man to have such hallucinations. 

But was it a hallucination? I turned to look for the stalk, and I found 
it immediately under the bush, freshly broken, between the two other 
roses which remained on the branch. I returned home, then, with a much 
disturbed mind; for I am certain now, certain as I am of the 
alternation of day and night, that there exists close to me an 
invisible being who lives on milk and on water, who can touch objects, 
take them and change their places; who is, consequently, endowed with a 
material nature, although imperceptible to sense, and who lives as I 
do, under my roof— 

August 7. 1 slept tranquilly. He drank the water out of my decanter, 
but did not disturb my sleep. 

I ask myself whether I am mad. As I was walking just now in the sun by 
the riverside, doubts as to my own sanity arose in me; not vague doubts 
such as I have had hitherto, but precise and absolute doubts. I have 
seen mad people, and I have known some who were quite intelligent, 
lucid, even clear-sighted in every concern of life, except on one 
point. They could speak clearly, readily, profoundly on everything; 
till their thoughts were caught in the breakers of their delusions and 
went to pieces there, were dispersed and swamped in that furious and 
terrible sea of fogs and squalls which is called MADNESS. 

I certainly should think that I was mad, absolutely mad, if I were not 
conscious that I knew my state, if I could not fathom it and analyze it 
with the most complete lucidity. I should, in fact, be a reasonable man 
laboring under a hallucination. Some unknown disturbance must have been 
excited in my brain, one of those disturbances which physiologists of 
the present day try to note and to fix precisely, and that disturbance 
must have caused a profound gulf in my mind and in the order and logic 
of my ideas. Similar phenomena occur in dreams, and lead us through the 
most unlikely phantasmagoria, without causing us any surprise, because 
our verifying apparatus and our sense of control have gone to sleep, 




while our imaginative faculty wakes and works. Was it not possible that 
one of the imperceptible keys of the cerebral finger-board had been 
paralyzed in me? Some men lose the recollection of proper names, or of 
verbs, or of numbers, or merely of dates, in consequence of an 
accident. The localization of all the avenues of thought has been 
accomplished nowadays; what, then, would there be surprising in the 
fact that my faculty of controlling the unreality of certain 
hallucinations should be destroyed for the time being? 

I thought of all this as I walked by the side of the water. The sun was 
shining brightly on the river and made earth delightful, while it 
filled me with love for life, for the swallows, whose swift agility is 
always delightful in my eyes, for the plants by the riverside, whose 
rustling is a pleasure to my ears. 

By degrees, however, an inexplicable feeling of discomfort seized me. 

It seemed to me as if some unknown force were numbing and stopping me, 
were preventing me from going further and were calling me back. I felt 
that painful wish to return which comes on you when you have left a 
beloved invalid at home, and are seized by a presentiment that he is 
worse. 

I, therefore, returned despite of myself, feeling certain that I should 
find some bad news awaiting me, a letter or a telegram. There was 
nothing, however, and I was surprised and uneasy, more so than if I had 
had another fantastic vision. 

August 8. 1 spent a terrible evening, yesterday. He does not show 
himself any more, but I feel that He is near me, watching me, looking 
at me, penetrating me, dominating me, and more terrible to me when He 
hides himself thus than if He were to manifest his constant and 
invisible presence by supernatural phenomena. However, I slept. 

August 9. Nothing, but I am afraid. 

August 10. Nothing; but what will happen to-morrow? 

August 1 1 . Still nothing. I cannot stop at home with this fear hanging 
over me and these thoughts in my mind; I shall go away. 

August 12. Ten o'clock at night. All day long I have been trying to get 
away, and have not been able. I contemplated a simple and easy act of 
liberty, a carriage ride to Rouen— and I have not been able to do it. 

What is the reason? 

August 13. When one is attacked by certain maladies, the springs of our 
physical being seem broken, our energies destroyed, our muscles 
relaxed, our bones to be as soft as our flesh, and our blood as liquid 
as water. I am experiencing the same in my moral being, in a strange 
and distressing manner. I have no longer any strength, any courage, any 
self-control, nor even any power to set my own will in motion. I have 
no power left to WILL anything, but some one does it for me and I obey. 

August 14. 1 am lost! Somebody possesses my soul and governs it! 
Somebody orders all my acts, all my movements, all my thoughts. I am no 
longer master of myself, nothing except an enslaved and terrified 
spectator of the things which I do. I wish to go out; I cannot. HE does 
not wish to; and so I remain, trembling and distracted in the armchair 
in which he keeps me sitting. I merely wish to get up and to rouse 
myself, so as to think that I am still master of myself: I cannot! I am 
riveted to my chair, and my chair adheres to the floor in such a manner 
that no force of mine can move us. 



Then suddenly, I must, I MUST go to the foot of my garden to pick some 




strawberries and eat them— and I go there. I pick the strawberries and 
I eat them! Oh! my God! my God! Is there a God? If there be one, 
deliver me! save me! succor me! Pardon! Pity! Mercy! Save me! Oh! what 
sufferings! what torture! what horror! 

August 15. Certainly this is the way in which my poor cousin was 
possessed and swayed, when she came to borrow five thousand francs of 
me. She was under the power of a strange will which had entered into 
her, like another soul, a parasitic and ruling soul. Is the world 
coming to an end? 

But who is he, this invisible being that rules me, this unknowable 
being, this rover of a supernatural race? 

Invisible beings exist, then! how is it, then, that since the beginning 
of the world they have never manifested themselves in such a manner as 
they do to me? I have never read anything that resembles what goes on 
in my house. Oh! If I could only leave it, if I could only go away and 
flee, and never return, I should be saved; but I cannot. 

August 16. 1 managed to escape to-day for two hours, like a prisoner 
who finds the door of his dungeon accidentally open. I suddenly felt 
that I was free and that He was far away, and so I gave orders to put 
the horses in as quickly as possible, and I drove to Rouen. Oh! how 
delightful to be able to say to my coachman: "Go to Rouen!" 

I made him pull up before the library, and I begged them to lend me Dr. 
Herrmann Herestauss's treatise on the unknown inhabitants of the 
ancient and modem world. 

Then, as I was getting into my carriage, I intended to say: "To the 
railway station!" but instead of this I shouted— I did not speak; but I 
shouted— in such a loud voice that all the passers-by turned round: 

"Home!" and I fell back on to the cushion of my carriage, overcome by 
mental agony. He had found me out and regained possession of me. 

August 17. Oh! What a night! what a night! And yet it seems to me that 
I ought to rejoice. I read until one o’clock in the morning! 

Herestauss, Doctor of Philosophy and Theogony, wrote the history and 
the manifestation of all those invisible beings which hover around man, 
or of whom he dreams. He describes their origin, their domains, their 
power; but none of them resembles the one which haunts me. One might 
say that man, ever since he has thought, has had a foreboding and a 
fear of a new being, stronger than himself, his successor in this 
world, and that, feeling him near, and not being able to foretell the 
nature of the unseen one, he has, in his terror, created the whole race 
of hidden beings, vague phantoms born of fear. 

Having, therefore, read until one o’clock in the morning, I went and 
sat down at the open window, in order to cool my forehead and my 
thoughts in the calm night air. It was very pleasant and warm! How I 
should have enjoyed such a night formerly! 

There was no moon, but the stars darted out their rays in the dark 
heavens. Who inhabits those worlds? What forms, what living beings, 
what animals are there yonder? Do those who are thinkers in those 
distant worlds know more than we do? What can they do more than we? 
What do they see which we do not? Will not one of them, some day or 
other, traversing space, appear on our earth to conquer it, just as 
formerly the Norsemen crossed the sea in order to subjugate nations 
feebler than themselves? 



We are so weak, so powerless, so ignorant, so small— we who live on 
this particle of mud which revolves in liquid air. 




I fell asleep, dreaming thus in the cool night air, and then, having 
slept for about three quarters of an hour, I opened my eyes without 
moving, awakened by an indescribably confused and strange sensation. At 
first I saw nothing, and then suddenly it appeared to me as if a page 
of the book, which had remained open on my table, turned over of its 
own accord. Not a breath of air had come in at my window, and I was 
surprised and waited. In about four minutes, I saw, I saw— yes I saw 
with my own eyes— another page lift itself up and fall down on the 
others, as if a finger had turned it over. My armchair was empty, 
appeared empty, but I knew that He was there, He, and sitting in my 
place, and that He was reading. With a furious bound, the bound of an 
enraged wild beast that wishes to disembowel its tamer, I crossed my 
room to seize him, to strangle him, to kill him! But before I could 
reach it, my chair fell over as if somebody had run away from me. My 
table rocked, my lamp fell and went out, and my window closed as if 
some thief had been surprised and had fled out into the night, shutting 
it behind him. 

So He had run away; He had been afraid; He, afraid of me! 

So to-morrow, or later— some day or other, I should be able to hold him 
in my clutches and crush him against the ground! Do not dogs 
occasionally bite and strangle their masters? 

August 18. 1 have been thinking the whole day long. Oh! yes, I will 
obey Him, follow His impulses, fulfill all His wishes, show myself 
humble, submissive, a coward. He is the stronger; but an hour will come. 

August 19. 1 know, I know, I know all! I have just read the following 
in the "Revue du Monde Scientifique": "A curious piece of news comes to 
us from Rio de Janeiro. Madness, an epidemic of madness, which may be 
compared to that contagious madness which attacked the people of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, is at this moment raging in the Province of 
San-Paulo. The frightened inhabitants are leaving their houses, 
deserting their villages, abandoning their land, saying that they are 
pursued, possessed, governed like human cattle by invisible, though 
tangible beings, by a species of vampire, which feeds on their life 
while they are asleep, and which, besides, drinks water and milk 
without appearing to touch any other nourishment. 

"Professor Don Pedro Henriques, accompanied by several medical savants, 
has gone to the Province of San-Paulo, in order to study the origin and 
the manifestations of this surprising madness on the spot, and to 
propose such measures to the Emperor as may appear to him to be most 
fitted to restore the mad population to reason." 

Ah! Ah! I remember now that fine Brazilian three-master which passed in 
front of my windows as it was going up the Seine, on the eighth of last 
May! I thought it looked so pretty, so white and bright! That Being was 
on board of her, coming from there, where its race sprang from. And it 
saw me! It saw my house, which was also white, and He sprang from the 
ship on to the land. Oh! Good heavens! 

Now I know, I can divine. The reign of man is over, and he has come. He 
whom disquieted priests exorcised, whom sorcerers evoked on dark 
nights, without seeing him appear, He to whom the imaginations of the 
transient masters of the world lent all the monstrous or graceful forms 
of gnomes, spirits, genii, fairies, and familiar spirits. After the 
coarse conceptions of primitive fear, men more enlightened gave him a 
truer form. Mesmer divined him, and ten years ago physicians accurately 
discovered the nature of his power, even before He exercised it 
himself. They played with that weapon of their new Lord, the sway of a 
mysterious will over the human soul, which had become enslaved. They 




called it mesmerism, hypnotism, suggestion, I know not what? I have 
seen them diverting themselves like rash children with this horrible 
power! Woe to us! Woe to man! He has come, the— the— what does He call 
himself— the— I fancy that he is shouting out his name to me and I do 
not hear him— the— yes— He is shouting it out— I am listening— I 
cannot— repeat— it— Horla— I have heard— the Horla— it is He— the 
Horla— He has come!— 

Ah! the vulture has eaten the pigeon, the wolf has eaten the lamb; the 
lion has devoured the sharp-horned buffalo; man has killed the lion 
with an arrow, with a spear, with gunpowder; but the Horla will make of 
man what man has made of the horse and of the ox: his chattel, his 
slave, and his food, by the mere power of his will. Woe to us! 

But, nevertheless, sometimes the animal rebels and kills the man who 
has subjugated it. I should also like— I shall be able to— but I must 
know Him, touch Him, see Him! Learned men say that eyes of animals, as 
they differ from ours, do not distinguish as ours do. And my eye cannot 
distinguish this newcomer who is oppressing me. 

Why? Oh! Now I remember the words of the monk at Mont Saint-Michel: 
"Can we see the hundred-thousandth part of what exists? Listen; there 
is the wind which is the strongest force in nature; it knocks men down, 
blows down buildings, uproots trees, raises the sea into mountains of 
water, destroys cliffs, and casts great ships on to the breakers; it 
kills, it whistles, it sighs, it roars,— have you ever seen it, and can 
you see it? It exists for all that, however!" 

And I went on thinking: my eyes are so weak, so imperfect, that they do 
not even distinguish hard bodies, if they are as transparent as glass! 

If a glass without quicksilver behind it were to bar my way, I should 
run into it, just like a bird which has flown into a room breaks its 
head against the windowpanes. A thousand things, moreover, deceive a 
man and lead him astray. How then is it surprising that he cannot 
perceive a new body which is penetrated and pervaded by the light? 

A new being! Why not? It was assuredly bound to come! Why should we be 
the last? We do not distinguish it, like all the others created before 
us? The reason is, that its nature is more delicate, its body liner and 
more finished than ours. Our makeup is so weak, so awkwardly conceived; 
our body is encumbered with organs that are always tired, always being 
strained like locks that are too complicated; it lives like a plant and 
like an animal nourishing itself with difficulty on air, herbs, and 
flesh; it is a brute machine which is a prey to maladies, to 
malformations, to decay; it is broken-winded, badly regulated, simple 
and eccentric, ingeniously yet badly made, a coarse and yet a delicate 
mechanism, in brief, the outline of a being which might become 
intelligent and great. 

There are only a few— so few— stages of development in this world, from 
the oyster up to man. Why should there not be one more, when once that 
period is accomplished which separates the successive products one from 
the other? 

Why not one more? Why not, also, other trees with immense, splendid 
flowers, perfuming whole regions? Why not other elements beside fire, 
air, earth, and water? There are four, only four, nursing fathers of 
various beings! What a pity! Why should not there be forty, four 
hundred, four thousand! How poor everything is, how mean and 
wretched— grudgingly given, poorly invented, clumsily made! Ah! the 
elephant and the hippopotamus, what power! And the camel, what 
suppleness! 



But the butterfly, you will say, a flying flower! I dream of one that 




should be as large as a hundred worlds, with wings whose shape, beauty, 
colors, and motion I cannot even express. But I see it— it flutters 
from star to star, refreshing them and perfuming them with the light 
and harmonious breath of its flight! And the people up there gaze at it 
as it passes in an ecstasy of delight! 

What is the matter with me? It is He, the Horla who haunts me, and who 
makes me think of these foolish things! He is within me, He is becoming 
my soul; I shall kill him! 

August 20. 1 shall kill Him. I have seen Him! Yesterday I sat down at 
my table and pretended to write very assiduously. I knew quite well 
that He would come prowling round me, quite close to me, so close that 
I might perhaps be able to touch him, to seize him. And then— then I 
should have the strength of desperation; I should have my hands, my 
knees, my chest, my forehead, my teeth to strangle him, to crush him, 
to bite him, to tear him to pieces. And I watched for him with all my 
overexcited nerves. 

I had lighted my two lamps and the eight wax candles on my mantelpiece, 
as if, by this light I should discover Him. 

My bed, my old oak bed with its columns, was opposite to me; on my 
right was the fireplace; on my left the door, which was carefully 
closed, after I had left it open for some time, in order to attract 
Him; behind me was a very high wardrobe with a looking-glass in it, 
which served me to dress by every day, and in which I was in the habit 
of inspecting myself from head to foot every time I passed it. 

So I pretended to be writing in order to deceive Him, for He also was 
watching me, and suddenly I felt, I was certain, that He was reading 
over my shoulder, that He was there, almost touching my ear. 

I got up so quickly, with my hands extended, that I almost fell. 

Horror! It was as bright as at midday, but I did not see myself in the 
glass! It was empty, clear, profound, full of light! But my figure was 
not reflected in it— and I, I was opposite to it! I saw the large, 
clear glass from top to bottom, and I looked at it with unsteady eyes. 

I did not dare advance; I did not venture to make a movement; feeling 
certain, nevertheless, that He was there, but that He would escape me 
again, He whose imperceptible body had absorbed my reflection. 

How frightened I was! And then suddenly I began to see myself through a 
mist in the depths of the looking-glass, in a mist as it were, or 
through a veil of water; and it seemed to me as if this water were 
flowing slowly from left to right, and making my figure clearer every 
moment. It was like the end of an eclipse. Whatever hid me did not 
appear to possess any clearly defined outlines, but was a sort of 
opaque transparency, which gradually grew clearer. 

At last I was able to distinguish myself completely, as I do every day 
when I look at myself. 

I had seen Him! And the horror of it remained with me, and makes me 
shudder even now. 

August 21. How could I kill Him, since I could not get hold of Him? 
Poison? But He would see me mix it with the water; and then, would our 
poisons have any effect on His impalpable body? No— no— no doubt about 
the matter. Then?— then? 

August 22. 1 sent for a blacksmith from Rouen and ordered iron shutters 
of him for my room, such as some private hotels in Paris have on the 
ground floor, for fear of thieves, and he is going to make me a similar 




door as well. I have made myself out a coward, but I do not care about 
that! 

September 10. Rouen, Hotel Continental. It is done; it is done— but is 
He dead? My mind is thoroughly upset by what I have seen. 

Well then, yesterday, the locksmith having put on the iron shutters and 
door, I left everything open until midnight, although it was getting 
cold. 

Suddenly I felt that He was there, and joy, mad joy took possession of 
me. I got up softly, and I walked to the right and left for some time, 
so that He might not guess anything; then I took off my boots and put 
on my slippers carelessly; then I fastened the iron shutters and going 
back to the door quickly I double-locked it with a padlock, putting the 
key into my pocket. 

Suddenly I noticed that He was moving restlessly round me, that in his 
turn He was frightened and was ordering me to let Him out. I nearly 
yielded, though I did not quite, but putting my back to the door, I 
half opened it, just enough to allow me to go out backward, and as I am 
very tall, my head touched the lintel. I was sure that He had not been 
able to escape, and I shut Him up quite alone, quite alone. What 
happiness! I had Him fast. Then I ran downstairs into the drawing-room 
which was under my bedroom. I took the two lamps and poured all the oil 
on to the carpet, the furniture, everywhere; then I set fire to it and 
made my escape, after having carefully double locked the door. 

I went and hid myself at the bottom of the garden, in a clump of laurel 
bushes. How long it was! how long it was! Everything was dark, silent, 
motionless, not a breath of air and not a star, but heavy banks of 
clouds which one could not see, but which weighed, oh! so heavily on my 
soul. 

I looked at my house and waited. How long it was! I already began to 
think that the lire had gone out of its own accord, or that He had 
extinguished it, when one of the lower windows gave way under the 
violence of the flames, and a long, soft, caressing sheet of red flame 
mounted up the white wall, and kissed it as high as the roof. The light 
fell on to the trees, the branches, and the leaves, and a shiver of 
fear pervaded them also! The birds awoke; a dog began to howl, and it 
seemed to me as if the day were breaking! Almost immediately two other 
windows flew into fragments, and I saw that the whole of the lower part 
of my house was nothing but a terrible furnace. But a cry, a horrible, 
shrill, heart-rending cry, a woman’s cry, sounded through the night, 
and two garret windows were opened! I had forgotten the servants! I saw 
the terror-struck faces, and the frantic waving of their arms! 

Then, overwhelmed with horror, I ran off to the village, shouting: 

"Help! help! fire! fire!" Meeting some people who were already coming 
on to the scene, I went back with them to see! 

By this time the house was nothing but a horrible and magnificent 
funeral pile, a monstrous pyre which lit up the whole country, a pyre 
where men were burning, and where He was burning also, He, He, my 
prisoner, that new Being, the new Master, the Horla! 

Suddenly the whole roof fell in between the walls, and a volcano of 
flames darted up to the sky. Through all the windows which opened on to 
that furnace, I saw the flames darting, and I reflected that He was 
there, in that kiln, dead. 



Dead? Perhaps? His body? Was not his body, which was transparent, 
indestructible by such means as would kill ours? 




If He were not dead? Perhaps time alone has power over that Invisible 
and Redoubtable Being. Why this transparent, unrecognizable body, this 
body belonging to a spirit, if it also had to fear ills, infirmities, 
and premature destruction? 

Premature destruction? All human terror springs from that! After man 
the Horla. After him who can die every day, at any hour, at any moment, 
by any accident, He came, He who was only to die at his own proper hour 
and minute, because He had touched the limits of his existence! 

No— no— there is no doubt about it— He is not dead. Then— then— I 
suppose I must kill MYSELF! 
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FILM 



Vieille connaissance 1941 Realise par Vincent Shennan 

Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins, Gig Young, John Loder, Dolores Moran 

Riches et celeb res 1981 Realise par George Cukor 

Jacqueline Bisset, Candice Bergen, Hart Bochner, David Selby, Meg Ryan 

La meme histoire quarante ans d’intervalle, et ni l’un d’entre eux est terriblement bon. Davis / Bissett est 
un diese, 

ecrivain feministe, Hopkins / Bergen est un ecrivain populaire frivole - dire Edith Wharton contre 
Fanny Hurst, 

ou Anne Tyler contre Debbie Macomber. Sans surprise, le femmes intelligentes sont le plus interessant 
ceux, vieilles files qui ont manque sur la romance avec des homines semi-eligibles, ils sont attires - 
specifiquement 

Les maris de leurs meilleurs amis, Loder et Selby. Ils ont chacun linissent avec fougue attrayante jeune 
les homines (jeunes / Bochner) qui vous savez retrouver avec la file attrayante de le hack (Moran / 
Ryan), 

qui, bien entendu idolatre l’ancienne connaissance. Bette et Jackie font de leur mieux avec les scripts 
perimes et 

co-stars fastidieux, si la plupart des BD gagne des points pour secouant la «pal» comine le ragdoll 
prissy MH etait, et 

historiquement, a la grande joie de l’equipe du film. 

Die gleiche Geschichte 40 Jahre auseinander, und keiner von ihnen ist schrecklich gut. Davis / Bissett 
ist eine scharfe, 

feministische Schriftstellerin, ist Hopkins / Bergen eine frivole popularer Schrifts teller - sagen Edith 
Wharton gegen Fanny Hurst, 

oder Anne Tyler gegen Debbie Macomber. Nicht uberraschend die intelligente Frauen sind die 
interessanteren 

diejenigen, Jungfern, die auf Romanze mit semi-qualifizierten Menschen vermisst habe sie angezogen - 
speziell 




ihre besten Freunde "Ehemanner, Loder und Selby. Sie verfugen jcwcils am Ende mit dashingly 
attraktive j iingere 

Manner (Young / Bochner), die Sie wissen, wird mit dem Hack attraktive Tochter (Moran / Ryan) 
eingereicht, 

die naturlich den alten Bekannten vergottert. Bette und Jackie tun ihr Bestes mit den veralteten Skripten 
und 

ermudend Co-Stars, obwohl BD gewinnt die meisten Punkte fur ihr "Rumpel" Schutteln wie die 
zimperlich ragdoll MH war, und 
historisch, sehr zur Freude der Filmcrew. 



The Clock 1945 Realise par Vincente Minnelli 
Judy Garland, Robert Walker Jr, James Gleason 
Summer Stock 1950 Realise par Charles Walters 
Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, Gloria DeHaven, Phil Silvers 

Deux fdms mettant en vedette Judy a son pic et Judy a peu pres rock-bottom. L'horloge est une 
attachante une histoire d’amour, tres simplement dit, d'un marin en conge et le secretaire, il rencontre 
mignon avec au Grand Central Station a New York City. Reglez sur une periode de quelques jours, les 
deux tombent progressivement difficile pour un l'autre et que beaucoup de gens ne l’ere Seconde 
Guerre mondiale, tout en oeuvre pour se marier alin qu'ils puissent obtenir une belle chambre d’hotel et 
faire l’amour hors de l’ecran. Milkman Gleason est un des nombreux personnages colores qu’ils 
rencontrent le long du chemin. Summer Stock, d’autre part, est done relativement artificiel comrne 
enfant de la soeur de JG pennet a un troupe theatrale passer l'ete a repeter dans la grange, completement 
insensible aux besoins de sa soeur garder la ferine familiale fonctionne bien. Silvers et DeHaven sont 
incroyablement ennuyeux. La seule reelle tirer ici est les numeros musicaux - Garland et Kelly danser a 
une communaute rendez-vous, Kelly solo avec des morceaux de journal, et en solo legendaire de 
Garland dans la veste et fedora tux d’un homine. Je pense que tous les trois de ces sont presentes dans 
les differents Voila Divertissement compilations, tous avec l’entreprise idealement combinee dans un de 
ces 4-pour- 1 coffrets a bas prix,. 



The Dude Goes West, 1948, Realise par Kurt Neumann 

Vedettes Eddie Albert, Gale Storm, James Gleason, Binnie Barnes, et Gilbert Roland 
Epris de paix armurier (!) Dirige vers l’ouest pour trouver sa fortune dans Arsenic City, Nevada. Sur le 
chemin, il a une rencontre-mi gnon avec Mine Storm, une jeune femme tetue pour reclamer le lilon d’or 
de son defunt pere; la paire ne firappe au large pendant une longue periode, jusqu'a ce qu'il se montre un 
foumisseur capable. Gleason se presente comine un prospecteur croustillant avec une mule nominee 
Minnie Pearl (! !), et Barton MacClane joue une sorte de wiseguy voyou qui vient a respecter le mec. Ce 
groupe disparate se trouvent contre flingueur Roland et snippy berline gardien Bames, a la fois 
desireux de voler la fortune de la jeune fille. Je suis particulierement impressionne par le traitement 
d'une tribu Sioux ainsi que le fleau de la violence de la foule. Je donne ce un A pour l'effort, B + pour la 
presentation. 

Friedliebenden Buchsenmacher (!) Richtung Westen, um sein Gluck in Arsen City, Nevada zu linden. 
Entlang des Weges, er hat eine Meet-netten mit Frau Sturm, eine eigensinnige junge Dame aus den 
Goldader ihres verstorbenen Vaters zu erreichen; das Paar weifi nicht traf ihn fur eine lange Zeit, bis er 
erweist sich eine Lage-Anbieter. Gleason zeigt sich als ein knusprigem Sucher mit einem Maultier 
namens Minnie Pearl (! !), und Barton MacClane spielt eine wiseguy Art verbrecher, die sich um die 
Kumpel zu respektieren kommt. Diese heterogenen Gruppe linden sich gegen Revolverheld 
Roland und schnippisch Salon-Bewahrer Barnes, die beide bestrebt, das Madchen Gluck stehlen. Ich 
war besonders mit der Behandlung eines Sioux Stammes sowie die Geifiel der Gewalt des Mobs 
beeindruckt. Ich dies ein A geben fur die Anstrengungen, B + fur die Presentation. 

Young Man With A Horn 1950, BAV Directed by Michael Curtiz 

Kirk Douglas, Doris Day, Hoagy Carmichael, Lauren Bacall, Juano Hernandez 

Harry James double en Douglas pour le role-titre d'un trompettiste impetueux qui obtient lui-meme 

mele avec "mauvaise" fille Bacall, une mondaine gate qui est maudit avec mediocrite creative. Elle 

deteste le jazz, et les homines aussi - Kirk auraient obtenu un bout de son salon oeuvre, la plus grande 

partie des femmes, lampe-bases et des gravures encadrees. Bien sur, il est un musicien naif a New York 

de la fin 40 et ne peut pas accepter qu'un gal comine Betty B. pourrait resister a ses charmes macho. Je 

pense qu'il appelle son «malade» pas tant parce qu'elle est une lesbienne, mais parce qu’elle est un tel 

fluage ego'iste. En attente de lui sur le banc de touche est saine bande Jour chanteur amd pianiste fidele 

Carmichael, qui se aiment le gars dans leurs propres facons. Hernandez joue le mentor de Kirk, un 

trompettiste de jazz de vieillissement qui accepte docilement son destin, meme dans le visage de la 




fanfaronnades de jeune homme et l'apitoiement sur soi. Grande film avec de bonnes perfonnances, en 
particulier Kirk et le dames, et beaucoup de bonne musique periode pop. 



Harry James in Douglas genannt fur die Titelrolle eines hitzkopfige Trompeter, der wird sich 
durcheinander mit "schlecht" Madchen Bacall, ein verwohntes Prominente, mit kreativen mediocrite 
verflucht wird. Sie hasst Jazz und Manner als auch - Kirk sollte einen Tipp von ihrem Wohn z immer 
Kunstwerk und das meiste davon von Frauen bekommen haben, wie Lampe-Basen und gerahmte 
Drucke. Naturlich ist er ein naiver Musiker in spaten 40er NYC und kann nicht akzeptieren, dass ein 
gal wie Betty B. konnte seine macho Charme zu widerstehen. Ich glaube, er nennt sie "kranke" nicht so 
sehr, weil sie eine Lesben, sondern, weil sie wie ein egoistischer Kriechen. Wartete auf ihn an der 
Seitenlinie ist gesund Band Sanger Tag amd treu Pianist Carmichael, die jedes liebe den Kerl auf ihre 
eigene spezielle Art und Weise. Hernandez spielt Kirk Mentor, eine altemde Jazztrompeter, der demutig 
akzeptiert sein Schicksal, auch angesichts der bluster jiingerer Mann und Selbstmitleid. GroBe Film mit 
starken Leistungen, vor allem Kirk und der Damen, und eine Menge guter Zeitraum Popmusik. 

Summer With Monika 1952 B/W Directed by Ingmar Bergman Swedish with subtitles 
Lars Ekborg, Harriet Andersson 

Beau garcon Stockholm permet mauvaise fille presque miner sa vie a ce classique Bergman tot. Dit 
dans un presque style documentaire, le film a souleve les sourcils avec un peu de skinny-dipping fesses 
nues par les plus grands dame Andersson. De quitter leur emploi cols bleus respectivement mornes, la 
paire zip off dans les annees Harry papa speedboat et passer fete dans un archipel suedois rocheux. Ils 
semblent vivre sur le the, sauvage champignons, et des bouteilles de liqueur - a un moment donne, ils 
sont tellement eclate, ils volent les pommes et le roti d'une famille (!) Pour survivre. Finalement, tout 
ce qui les resultats de l'amour libre dans une grossesse non desiree et obligatoire mariage. Harry est 
tout pour elle, mais l’Monika egolste veut juste avoir du plaisir - avec un homme, elle peut choisir 
a partir des salles de danse locales. Recriminations et une fin abrupte. Suite 

Nizza Stockholm Junge lasst bad girl fast sein Leben in dieser fruhen Bergman klassischen ruinieren. 

In einem nahezu sagte dokumentarischen Stil, hob die Augenbrauen Film mit ein wenig kahlen Boden 
Nacktbaden von fuhrenden Dame Andersson. Beenden ihrer jeweils tristen blue-collar jobs, das Paar 
zip off in der Harrys Dad Schnellboot und verbringen den Sommer in einer felsigen schwedischen 
Scharen. Sie scheinen auf Tee zu leben, wild Pilze und Flaschen Schnaps - an einem Punkt, sie sind so 
pleite, sie Apfel und Braten einer Familie zu stehlen (!), Nur um zu iiberleben. SchlieBlich ist alles, was 
die fireie Liebe fuhrt zu einer ungewollten Schwangerschaft und Pflicht Ehe. Harrys alles fur sie, aber 
die selbstsiichtigen Monika will einfach nur Spafi haben - mit jedem Mann, den sie auswahlen konnen 
up aus den lokalen Tanzsale. Schuldzuweisungen und ein abruptes Ende folgen. 



Le Beau Serge 1957 B/W Directed by Claude Chabrol French with subtitles. 

Gerard Blain, Jean-Claude Brialy, Bernadette LaFont, Michele Meritz 

Francois (Brialy), qui vit a Paris depuis plusieurs annees, y compris un passage a une tuberculose suisse 
retraite de recuperation, retourne dans sa ville natale rurale pour essayer de renouer avec ses vieux 
amis, en particulier la beau Serge (Blain) du titre. Considere cornme le film qui a commence le chemin 
de la Nouvelle Vague francaise le cinema, l’histoire a une saveur decidement homoerotique a elle, 
malgre les relations des gar^ons avec le les jeunes femmes dans le village. LaFont est de 17 ans, vieux 
clochard de la ville qui se raccorde avec Francois; Meritz est douce, femme encore tant decrie (et 
extremement enceinte) de Serge. Francois tente a plusieurs reprises pour «reforme» de son vieil ami, 
mais en vain; en fait, le seul ami qu'il a dans le village est le cure de la paroisse, dont la suite est limitee 
a quelques vieilles femmes. La fin se toume vers la vieille ecole melodrame Hollywood 
rappelle John Cromwell Made for Each Other (1939) avec juste une touche de guimauve. 



Francois (Brialy), der in Paris lebt seit mehreren Jahren, einschliefilich einer Tatigkeit bei einer 
Schweizer TB Recovery-Riickzug, kehrt zu seiner landlichen Heimat, um zu versuchen und wieder mit 
seinen alten Freunden, insbesondere die stattlicher Serge (Blain) der Titel. Wie der Film, der die 
Franzosisch New Wave Weg begonnen angesehen Filmproduktion, hat die Geschichte eine dezidiert 
homoerotischen Geschmack, um es trotz der Jungen Beziehungen mit den junge Frauen, die in das 
Dorf. LaFont ist die Stadt 17-jahrige Landstreicher, bis die Haken mit Francois; Meritz ist sanft, und 
doch viel geschmahte (und aufierst schwangeren) Frau Serge. Francois iminer wieder versucht, 
"Reform" seinen alten Freund, ohne Erfolg; in der Tat, der einzige Freund, er hat im Dorf ist der 
Pfarrer, deren folgenden wird auf einige alte Frauen beschrankt. Das Ende dreht sich zu der alten 
Schule Hollywood Melodram erinnert an John Cromwell gemacht fur einander (1939) mit nur einem 
Hauch von Schmalz. 




A Summer Place 1959 Directed by Delmer Daves 
Richard Egan, Dorothy McGuire, Constance Ford, Sandra Dee 

Un de ces films transitoire terribles avec des themes adultes qui devait etre fait pour preparer 
l’Amerique pour le balancement 60. Au titre Maine hotel de villegiature, McGuire et Egan reprendre 
une histoire d’amour a pris fin 19 ans avant, en depit de leurs mariages respectifs a des gens 
incroyablement teme. II a une structure gonflable, semiliberated fille (Dee); elle a un pilier, beau fils 
(Troy Donahue) - naturellement, ils tombent aimer aussi, malgre over-the-top de Ford encore 
pudibonderie subtile. II est coinme Peyton Place Lite; j’ai garde attend un grande revelation qui 
permettrait de maintenir les enfants en dehors, coinme ils sont en fait des demi-freres et soeurs, mais 
pas - juste chemine le long dans le neant avec cette stupide Max Steiner chanson theme se repete a 
chaque «moment». 

Einer von diesen schrecklichen transitionary Filme mit erwachsenen Themen, musste gemacht nach 
Amerika vorzubereiten die schwingende 60er Jahren. In der Titel-Maine-Resort-Hotel, McGuire und 
Egan wieder eine Liebesgeschichte endete 19 Jahre vor, die trotz ihrer jeweiligen Ehen unglaublich 
langweilig Personen. Er verfugt fiber eine fedemd, semiliberated Tochter (Dee); sie hat eine handfeste, 
hfibschen Sohn (Troy Donahue) - natfirlich in sie fallen Liebe auch trotz Fords over-the-top doch subtil 
Prfiderie. Es ist wie Peyton Place Lite; Ich behielt erwartet eine groBe Enthfillung, dass wfirde die 
Kinder auseinander zu halten, wie sie tatsachlich Halbgeschwister, aber nein - es ist nur 
stapft entlang ins Nichts mit dieser albemen Max Steiner Titelsong wiederholt sich bei jedem 
"Augenblick". 



La trilogie d'Apu, 1955-1959 Realise par Satyajit Ray (Criterion Collection) indienne avec sous-titres 
Les deux premiers episodes de cette serie la plupart deplacement coming-of-age sont certainement doit- 
voir des films. La Complainte du sender nous introduit a une famille de cinq, qui vivent sur une caste 
au-dessus du tant decrie Intouchables. Le pere travaille pour une somine derisoire perception des loyers 
de citadins pour un invisible potentat, sa femme, une vieille tante, et deux enfants vivant dans une 
«maison ancestrale 'emiettement et subsistant sur un maigre regime de riz, les epinards, les piments, et 
le lait. Parfois, les enfants volent de fruits firais a partir d’un verger voisin, a la grande consternation 
egoiste de la graisse il est proprietaire femelle. La famille est tellement eclate que les enfants ne 
peuvent pas se permettre des bonbons (une bonne chose en fait) et doivent glom hors du voisin propre 
filles. Le pere lui-meme un auteur dramatique imagine et se deplace a la ville et essayer de faire une vie 
hors de lui. Temps passes et les enfants grandissent - le garcon est d’environ sept ans, et sa soeur dans 
son adolescence. Tragedie leur arrive et par la fin de l’histoire, la famille demenage. Quelques annees 
plus tard, il est 1920, lorsque commence Aparajito. Le pere est en train de faire une salle de 
l’enseignement de l’Ecriture hindoue pres du Gange sacre de la riviere, et la famille est 
vivre dans une sorte de maison d’appartements avec des niches rideaux servant a pieces; ils vivent sur 
le terrain de-chaussee et de partager un robinet d’eau communal. Une autre tragedie se produit, 
conduisant la famille dans un cadre rural, et faction se deplace vers l'avant sept ans. Apu, le heros de 
garcon, est maintenant une adolescente brillante dont l’enseignant lui obtient une bourse d’etudes a 
l’universite. Le retenant sont sa mere et son plutot solitaire grand-oncle dominateur, qui veut lui de 
continuer les etudes pour etre un pretre hindou. Mais le garcon est determinee a faire quelque chose de 
lui-meme et accepte la bourse. Le dernier chapitre est situe dans le debut des annees 1940. Il 
abandonne le style realiste de ses predecesseurs pour une plus cynique, contes influence occidentale, et 
est done le moins du trio. Apu a gradue l’universite avec un diplome d’ingenieur. Malheureusement, les 
emplois sont rares dans la ville en raison de la guerre, et il doit grappiller juste payer le loyer de son 
appartement. Arrive son copain d'universite, qui lui esprits loin dans le pays pour assister au mariage de 
sa belle cousine. Par le biais d’une intrigue secondaire de sitcom-like, Apu des vents jusqu'a epouser la 
fiancee abandonnee pour sauver son honneur. Elle fadmire pour cela, mais elle est la demiere 
chose dont il a besoin dans son existence perpetuellement-faillite. L'amour vient lentement et bientot ils 
sont benis avec un enfant. Malheureusement ... Le monde d’Apu vaut sauter, au moins dans un 
visionnage marathon de la trilogie. Enregistrer celui-ci pour un autre jour quand vous avez besoin d’un 
bon rire et / ou tearjerker. Le coffret comprend egalement un documentaire sur la restauration de ces 
classiques. Il est surtout interessant pour filmer les eleves, avec l’entretien detaillees sur la preservation 
et de la technique. 

Die Apu-Trilogie, von 1955 bis 1959 Regie Satyajit Ray (Criterion Collection) Indian mit Untertiteln 
Die ersten beiden Tranchen dieser meist bewegende Coming-of-Age-Serie sind auf jeden Fall must- 
see-Filme. Pather Panchali fiihrt uns in eine funfkopfige Familie, die sich zu einer Kaste fiber der viel 
geschmahte leben Untouchables. Der Vater arbeitet fur einen Hungerlohn Sammeln Miete von 
Stadtmenschen fur eine unsichtbare Potentat, seine Frau, eine alte Tante, und zwei Kinder, die in einem 
brockelnden "Stammhaus" und ernahrten eine magere Diat aus Reis, Spinat, Chili, und Milch. 




Gelegentlich, die Kinder zu stehlen frisches Obst aus a Nachbargarten, sehr zum Leidwesen der 
egoistischen es fett frau Besitzer. Die Familie ist so pleite, dass die Kinder konnen sich nicht leisten, 
Sufiwaren (eine gute Sache tatsachlich) und mussen aus der Nachbar eigenen glom Tochter. 

Der Vater halt sich ein Dramatiker und reist in die Stadt versuchen, ihren Lebensunterhalt aus ihm 
heraus. Zeit Passe und die Kinder wachsen - der Junge ist etwa sieben, und seine Schwester im 
Teenageralter. Tragodie widerfahrt ihnen und bis Ende der Geschichte ist die Familie verlagem. Ein 
paar Jahre spater, ist es 1920, als Aparajito beginnt. Das Vater ist nun, ein Leben lehrt Hindu-Schrift in 
der Nahe der heiligen Fluss Ganges, und die Familie ist leben in einer Art Familienhaus mit Vorhangen 
Nischen dienenden Zimmer; sie auf den Boden leben Etage und teilen sich ein gemeinsames 
Wasserhahn. Eine weitere Tragodie auftritt, fuhrt die Familie in einer landlichen Umgebung, 
und die Aktion nach vorne bewegt sieben Jahren. Apu, der Junge Helden, ist nun ein helles Teenager, 
deren Lehrer wird ihm ein Stipendium an die Universitat. Ihn zuriickzuhalten sind seine einsame 
Mutter und seine eher herrschsuchtig GroBonkel, der ihn zum Studium fortsetzen will ein Hindu- 
Priester zu sein. Aber der Junge ist entschlossen, etwas aus sich zu machen und ubernimmt das 
Stipendium. Im letzten Kapitel wird in den friihen 1940er Jahren eingestellt. Es verlafit den 
realistischen Stil seiner Vorganger fur eine zynisch, westlich beeinflussten Geschichtenerzahlen, und ist 
damit die am wenigsten des Trios. Apu hat graduiert Universitat mit einem Abschluss in Maschinenbau. 
Leider sind die Arbeitsplatze knapp in der Stadt wegen des Krieges, und er muss nur scrounge die 
Miete fur seine Wohnung zu bezahlen. Da kommt seiner Universitat Kumpel, der ihn Geister 
weg in das Land, um seine Hochzeit schone Madchen Cousin zu besuchen. Uber eine Sitcom-ahnliche 
Nebenhandlung, Apu landet die Heirat mit der verlassenen Braut zu ihrer Ehre zu retten. Sie bewundert 
ihn dafur, aber sie ist die letzte was er braucht in seinem ewig-Pleite Existenz. Liebe kommt langsam 
und bald werden sie gesegnet sind mit sind Kind. Leider ... Die Welt der Apu lohnt uberspringen, 
zumindest in einem Marathon Betrachtung des Trilogie. Speichem Sie diese ein lur einen anderen Tag, 
wenn Sie ein gutes Lachen und / oder tearjerker benotigen. Das Box-Set beinhaltete auch einen 
Dokumentarfilm fiber die Wiederherstellung dieser Klassiker. Es ist von Interesse in erster Linie 
um Studenten zu filmen, mit detaillierten Vortrag uber die Erhaltung und Technik. 



Summer Wishes, Winter Dreams 1973 Directed by Gilbert Cates 
Joanne Woodward, Martin Balsam, Sylvia Sidney 

A quelques semaines de la vie des ennuyer, de la classe moyenne superieure New-Yorkais. Rita de 
Woodward est dans ses annees 40, a une coiffure de boufant et un mari optometriste kindhearted 
nomine Harry, qui l’emmene sur une entreprise voyage en Europe. L'ont un fils et une fille, 1' ex-gay et 
vivant a Amsterdam, ce dernier marie avec une fille de bebe. II est un punk arrogant et elle est une 
salope arrogant, mais au moins elle parle encore sa maman. A travers des flashbacks oniriques, nous 
voyons les grands moments de la vie de Rita - un ancien petit ami, passer du temps avec sa grand-mere 
sur leur ferine, et le temps qu'elle a pris son fils dans sa chambre avec son danseuse copain. Sidney joue 
la matriarche de la familie cuivree qui meurt dans un spectaculaire NYC sorte de voie. Le film aurait 
pu utiliser plus de sa presence et moins d’indecision geignard de Rita. C'est un 
film qui semble avoir ete le genre de arty, film bien intentionne (The Gathering, du Cercle 
Enfants) ils utilises pour faire de la television - Cates a continue a diriger plusieurs - dans les annees 70. 

Ein paar Wochen im Leben langweilig, grofiburgerlichen New Yorker. Woodwards Rita ist in den 
40ern, hat eine boufant Frisur und eine gutherzige Optiker Mann namens Harry, der sie auf einer 
Geschaftsstatt Reise nach Europa. Die haben einen Sohn und eine Tochter, die ehemalige Homosexuell 
und lebt in Amsterdam, die letztere mit einem Kleinkind Tochter heiratete. Er ist ein rotzigen Punk und 
sie ist eine Schlampe rotzig, aber zumindest sie noch, die Gesprache 

ihre Mama. Durch traumhafte Riickblenden sehen wir die Hohepunkte in Ritas Leben - ein alter 
Freund, die Zeit mit ihrer Grofimutter auf ihrem Bauemhof, und die Zeit, sie fing ihr Sohn in seinem 
Schlafzimmer mit seinem Ballett-Tanzerin Freund. Sidney spielt brassy Matriarchin, die in einer 
spektakular NYC stirbt Art und Weise. Der Film konnte mehr von ihrer Gegenwart und weniger von 
Ritas whiny Unentschlossenheit verwendet haben. Es ist ein Flick das scheint der Art von arty haben, 
wohlmeinende Film (The Gathering, Circle of Kinder) sie verwendet werden, um fiir das Fernsehen 
machen - Cates ging zu lenken mehreren - in den 70er Jahren. 

Annie Hall, 1977; Manhattan, 1979; Hannah et ses soeurs 1986 Realise par Woody Allen 
Woody Allen, Diane Keaton, Mariel Hemingway, Dianne Wiest, Mia Farrow, Tony Roberts 
HBO a fait preuve ces trois grands Allen comedies romantiques en rotation lourde, peut-etre en 
honneur de deux Hannukah et Thanksgiving. Tous les trois option Roberts dans les variations sur le 
theme de etant meilleur ami de Woody, et partenaire occasionnel creative - et d’une maniere tres 
speciale pour Hannah (Mettre bas). Chaque etait Oscar-oint pour leurs scenarios, meilleure image et 
actrice (Keaton) pour Annie, meilleur acteur de soutien et de l'actrice pour Hannah (Michael Caine et 
Wiest), avec clins d’oeil a Hemingway et autres. Bizarrement, Farrow n’a jamais eu le meme respect 




pour l'un de ses films avec son ex-amant, malgre la fait que la plupart de son meilleur travail sur le film 
a ete dirige par lui. Tout l'accent sur-classe moyenne superieure nevrotique New-Yorkais, de leurs 
families et de leurs amis proches. Manhattan est le plus bizarre, plus precisement Obsession effrayant 
de Woody avec nymphette infatue Mariel, une affaire mai-Decembre qui est probablement 
maintenant illegal dans plusieurs Etats. Meryl Streep, dans un role precoce, est egalement a portee de 
main que son ex-femme lesbienne qui a ecrit un tell-all a propos de leur mariage. Hannah est une 
seconde pres avec ses multiples histoires d’adultere impliquant trois soeurs et les homines dans leur vie, 
Weist etant le flakiest du trio. Le reste Annie cherie a ce rodeo, la romance d'un ballot juif avec une 
diva protestante. Flashbacks precedente femmes, y compris une belle Carol Kane comme Alison 
Portchnik, un gal intellectuelle qui veut juste Woody le respect. 



HBO hat, die diese drei grofiten Allen romantischen Komodien in heavy rotation, vielleicht in 
Ehre, sowohl Hannukah und Thanksgiving. Alle drei Spiel Roberts in Variationen fiber das Thema der 
wobei Woody besten Knospe, und gelegentliche Kreativpartner - und in ganz besonderer Weise fur 
Hannah (Farrow). Jeder war fur ihre Drehbucher Oscar-gesalbt, beste Bild-Schauspielerin (Keaton) fur 
Annie, Bester Nebendarsteller und Schauspielerin fur Hannah (Michael Caine und Wiest), mit 
Anspielungen auf Hemingway und andere. Seltsam, Farrow nie den gleichen Respekt fur jeden ihrer 
Filme mit ihrem Ex-Geliebten, obwohl die Tatsache, dass die meisten ihrer besten Arbeiten am Film 
wurde von ihm geleitet. Alle konzentrieren sich auf neurotische oberen Mittelklasse 
New Yorker, ihre Familien und ihre Freunde. Manhattan ist die bizarre, speziell 
Woodys creepy Obsession mit vemarrt nymphet Mariel, ein Mai-Dezember-Affare, die wahrscheinlich 
jetzt illegal in mehreren Staaten. Meryl Streep, in einer friihen Rolle, ist auch auf der Hand, als seine 
lesbische Ex-Frau, die hat einen Tell-alles fiber ihre Ehe geschrieben. Hannah ist ein enger Sekunde mit 
mehreren Geschichten von Ehebruch mit drei Schwestem und die Manner in ihrem Leben, dass Weist 
die flakiest des Trios. Annie bleibt die Schatz in diesem Rodeo, die Romantik eines jiidischen 
Sonderling mit einem protestantischen Diva. Flashbacks zu friiheren Frauen, darunter eine schone 
Carol Kane als Alison Portchnik, einer intellektuellen gal, der will nur Woodys Achtung. 



A Different Loyalty 2004 

Vedettes Sharon Stone, Rupert Everett, et Julian Waldham. 

Reglez tout au long des annees soixante, et toume sur place a Malte, la Russie, l’Angleterre et le 
Canada, le film est sur la base des experiences de traitre britannique, Kim Philby et son epouse 
americaine. Pierre excelle comme le ci et est la principale raison pour regarder ce compte lent. Le film 
est moins sur la politique que la nature du mariage et ses eflfets sur leur famille recomposee des enfants 
de conjoints precedents. Traiter plus comme «rimage de la femme 'une ancienne et vous pouvez en 
profiter; il ya meme une legere femme fatale trouve dans l’epouse d’un collegue sell-out a Moscou, une 
dame tres ennuye intention de frapper sur les feuilles Everett, suggerant meme si en face de sa femme, 
Pierre, dont les cheveux blonds teints etait soit noir ou Elle porte une succession de perruques pour le 
role. Retour dans les Etats de voir sa fille, notre heroine est malmene par les representants de la CIA 
hargneux. T-elle rester avec lui et de devenir comme cette victime pathetique de son 
l’ideologie de mari ou elle va l'abandonner? Je pense que cela vaut la peine d'attendre pour le savoir. 

Stellen Sie in den sechziger Jahren, und vor Ort in Malta, Russland, England und Kanada gedreht, ist 
der Film basierend auf den Erfahrungen der britischen Verrater, Kim Philby und seine amerikanische 
Frau. Stein zeichnet sich wie der Letztere und ist der Hauptgrund fur das Ansehen dieses langsamen 
Konto. Der Film weniger um Politik als die Natur der Ehe und ihre Auswirkungen auf die Patchwork- 
Familie von Kindern aus friiheren Ehegatten. Behandeln Sie es mehr als eine altmodische 'Frauenbild ", 
und Sie konnen es genieBen; es gibt sogar eine leichte femme fatale gefunden in die Frau eines 
Kollegen Ausverkauf nach Moskau, ein sehr langweilen Dame bedacht schlagen die Blatter 
mit Everett, auch darauf hindeutet, so vor den Augen seiner Frau, Stein, deren blondes Haar war 
schwarz oder gefarbt sie tragt ein succesion von Periicken fur die Rolle. Zuruck in den Staaten, um ihre 
Tochter zu sehen, ist unsere Heldin durch murrisch CIA Wiederholungen aufgeraut. Wird sie bei ihm 
bleiben und werden wie diese pathetische Opfer ihrer Ideologic Mannes oder wird sie ihn aufgeben? 

Ich denke, es ist die Wartezeit, um herauszufinden, wert. 



Brokeback Mountain 2005 Realise par Ang Lee 

Heath Ledger, Jake Gyllenhaal, Michelle Williams, Anne Hathaway 

Dix ans ont passe depuis ce film historique a fait ses debuts et est devenu un dormeur a frappe non 
seulement les gais les homines, mais d’innombrables fans feminines des conducteurs de sexe masculin, 
et leurs experiences personnelles de romans rocheuses. 

Bien qu'il a gagne des oscars pour la direction de Lee, sa partition musicale (Gustavo Santaollala), et 




son adapte Scenario (Larry McMurtry et Diana Ossana, a partir d’une nouvelle de Annie Proulx), le 
meilleur film etait attribue a un peu oubliee de relations interraciales sornettes - plaines de sa joumee. 
je crois que Brokeback, mis au cours d’une periode de 20 ans (1963 a 1983), continue a etre un gagnant 
parce que la plupart des gens peuvent 

identifier avec ses themes de l’amour interdit, que ce soit du meme sexe ou de plaine ol ’adultere. Mon 
coeur va sur a Williams d’Alma, la femme qui souffre depuis longtemps d'Ennis DelMar de Ledger, 
dans un de ses plus delicate performances - elle et le male mene tous les nominations aux Oscars recus 
- mais leur manage est voue au moment ou elle surprend son honnne embrassant agressivement son 
ancienne flamme dans une cage d’escalier de semi-isolee. En realite 

la vie, les deux acteurs etaient autrefois les amoureux et a eu une petite fille ensemble; ce qui est venu 
entre eux etait pas un autre homme, mais en fin de compte obsession mortelle de Ledger avec des 
medicaments. La femme de Jack Twist (Hathaway) 

semble connaitre les limites de son mari et prend dans la foulee; elle aime trop son mec, comine 
indique dans le Scene de Thanksgiving, mais sait intuitivement un autre homme tient son coeur. 
Meilleure perfonnance parmi les acteurs de soutien appartient a Roberta Maxwell, que maman le coeur 
brise de Twist, vivant dans un presque impeccable maison blanchie a la chaux avec son mari dur a 
cuire. Comine Hathaway, elle sait que cela est le gars, son un grand amour de son fils. 



Zehn Jahre sind vergangen, seit dieses Wahrzeichen Film debiitierte und wurde zu einem 
Uberraschungserfolg nicht nur unter Homosexuell 

Manner, sondern unzahlige weibliche Fans der mannlichen Hauptrollen, und ihre personlichen 
Erfahrungen aus felsigen Romanzen. 

Obwohl es verdient Oscars fur Lees Richtung seiner Partitur (Gustavo Santaollala) und seine angepasst 
Drehbuch (Larry McMurtry und Diana Ossana, von einer Kurzgeschichte von Annie Proulx), der beste 
Film Cimarron seiner Zeit -, um eine vergessene bisschen Renn Beziehungen Geschwatz 
ausgezeichnet. Ich glaube das Brokeback, wahrend eines Zeitraum von 20 Jahren (1963 bis 1983) 
festgelegt, weiterhin wird ein Gewinner, weil die meisten Menschen 

identifizieren sich mit ihren Themen der verbotenen Liebe, sei es gleichgeschlechtlichen oder plain ol 
’Ehebruch. Mein Herz geht aus, um Williams ’Alma, der Langmut Frau des Ledgers Ennis Delmar, in 
einer ihrer empfindlichsten Leistungen - sie und der mannlichen fuhrt alle empfangenen Oscar- 
Nominierungen - aber ihre Ehe zum Scheitern verurteilt ist Als sie erwischt ihren Mann aggressiv kiisst 
seine alte Flamme in einem semi-einsamen Treppenhaus. In echt 

Leben, waren die beiden Schauspieler einmal Liebhaber und hatte ein kleines Madchen zusammen; was 
kam zwischen ihnen nicht war ein anderer Mann, aber Ledgers letztlich todlichen Obsession mit 
Medikamenten. Frau Jack Twist (Hathaway) scheint Einschrankungen ihres Mannes kennen und nimint 
es in Kauf; auch sie liebt ihren Mann, wie in der gezeigt, Thanksgiving-Szene, aber intuitiv weifi, ein 
weiterer Mann halt sein Herz. Beste Leistung unter den Nebendarsteller gehort Roberta Maxwell, wie 
untrostlich mom Twist, das Leben in einer fast makellos weifi getunchten Haus mit ihrem hardbitten 
Ehemann. Wie Hathaway, weifi sie, dass dies der Mann, ihr Sohn einer grofien Liebe. 



REPRINTS 



Voici des exemples de oeuvres du domaine public pas encore disponible sur le Projet Gutenberg. 

Chacun a ete trouve sur Google Books et sont puisees dans les anciens numeros du cadran et magazines 
poesie. Le premier est une lettre de Londres en Juin 1922 au sujet d’un heritier presomptif de Sir Walter 
Raleigh, par TS Eliot, suivi dans cette meme question par un examen de la Premiere Guerre mondiale 
journal de Edward E. Cummings, La Enormous Room, ainsi que certains de ses 
premiers poemes, par nul autre que compatriote ecrivain, John Dos Passos. Malheureusement, la 
derniere partie semble avoir disparu. Voila soit mon erreur ou le scanner original de. Elle est suivie par 
une gerbe de poemes par Wallace Stevens, et un par Mina Loy, a la fois de la source evidente. 



Hier sind Beispiele fur gemeinfreie Werke noch nicht auf Project Gutenberg zur Verfugung. Jeder 
wurde gefunden Google Books und von Ausgaben der dem Zifferblatt und Poetry Magazine gekeult. 
Zunachst ist ein Brief von London im Juni 1922 zu einer offensichtlichen Erben Sir Walter Raleigh, 
von TS Eliots, gefolgt in der gleichen Emission durch einen Beitrag von Edward E. Cummings ’WWI 
Zeitschrift, die enorme Zimmer sowie einige seiner fruhe Poesie, von niemand anderem als 
Schriftstellerkollegen, John Dos Passos. Bedauerlicherweise scheint der letzte Abschnitt, 
vermisst werden. Das ist entweder mein Fehler oder die urspriingliche Scanners. Dies wird durch ein 
Biindel von Gedichten folgten Wallace Stevens, und eine durch Mina Loy, beide von der 
offensichtliche Quelle. 





VIEUX TEMPS RADIO 

La valeur d’une soiree de divertissement. 

Britannique Atelier - du 24 Aout, 1939 

Meridian 7-1212 est un recit fascinant d’un recitant le temps de la joumee (ce qui etait bien avant 
l’automatisation) dont firere est regie pour etre execute a minuit. Pendant ce temps, un joumaliste 
intrepide fonctionne une histoire a propos de recitants. je 

adorer la facon dont le son tisse dans et hors cornme si vous vous deplacez d'un endroit a. 

Mystery Theater CBS Radio - 31 Janvier, 1978 

Le Palais de glace, avec Tony Roberts, est un conte effrayant avec des implications de rechauffement 
global. La glace polaire bouchon est en train de fondre, tuer les phoques et de priver les Esquimaux de 
leurs moyens de subsistance. Au premier plan, un Groupe militaire americaine enquete sur le 
phenomene bizarre. Les effets sonores de blizzard accentuent la procedure. 

The Jack Benny Program - 24 Decembre, 1944 

Decouper un arbre avec des lumieres electriques de mauvaise qualite - "l’eteindre, eteignez-le!" Jack 
crie a travers le episode - le gang celebre la saison avec musicaux classiques de Noel et un bon crier au 
militaires a l'etranger. 

Gunsmoke - le 21 Mars, 1953 

Un 19eme siecle Bonnie and Clyde vient a Dodge City chercher a se venger sur les autres cow-boys. 

Un colere et plus dur que d’habitude Matt les traque, si surprenant refusent de tirer sur une femme. 
Premier episode Ok, je pense qu'il est appele Pussy Cats pour des raisons inconnues. 

Voyant Theater Ear - 1990 (Episode 62) 

La fleche du temps, Spirale de temps. Avec agissant de facon amateur, il rend mon ** theatrale 
Librivox performances semblent cornme Olivier en comparaison, une idee genial peu pres les accidents 
et les brulures. Debut avec Cain & Abel, les ames des deux homines mechants se reinventer au fil des 
siecles. Souleve une redo avec un casting BBC-qualite. 

Our Miss Brooks - 25 Septembre, 1949 

Vieil hornme Conklyn est sur le sentier de la guerre, cette fois parce que Walter a pris l'automne pour sa 
dulcinee, Harriet, apres qu'elle dents la voiture de son pere. Subplot a Connie essayer d’obtenir M. 
Boynton en difficulty afin que il va la remarque plus (?!) - une idee boostered par sa logeuse de 
noisette. 

ALTER ZEIT-RADIO 

Tm Wert von Unterhaltung eines Abends. 

Columbia Workshop - 24. August 1939 

Meridian 7-1212 ist eine faszinierende Geschichte von einer Zeit-of-day Rezitator (das war lange bevor 
Automatisierung), deren Bruder wird fur die Ausfuhrung um Mittemacht gesetzt. In der Zwischenzeit 
ein unerschrockener Reporter arbeitet eine Geschichte liber Rezitatoren. Ich liebe die Art, der Ton webt 
in die und aus, als ob Sie von Ort zu Ort in Bewegung sind. 

CBS Radio Mystery Theater - 31. Januar 1978 

Der Eispalast, mit Tony Roberts, ist ein unheimlich Geschichte mit globalen Erwarmung 
Auswirkungen. Das Polareis Kappe schmilzt, zu toten und zu berauben Dichtungen Eskimos ihrer 
Lebensgrundlage. Im Vordergrund ist ein Amerikanischen Militargruppe untersucht die seltsame 
Phanomen. Sound-Effekte von Blizzard unterstreichen die Verfahren. 

The Jack Benny Program - 24. Dezember 1944 

Zuschneiden eines Baumes mit schlampige elektrisches Licht - "deaktivieren, deaktivieren!" Jack raft 
in der gesamten Folge - die Bande feiert die Saison mit musikalischen Weihnachtsklassiker und einen 
schonen Grab an die Soldaten in Ubersee. 

Gunsmoke - 21. Marz 1953 

A 19. Jahrhunderts Bonnie und Clyde koinmt nach Dodge City, um Rache an Kolleginnen und 
Revolverhelden zu suchen. Ein wutender und harter als iiblich Matt jagt sie nach unten, wenn auch 
uberraschend, nicht bereit, eine Frau zu schiefien. Ok friihen Folge, ich glaube, es heifit Pussy Cats aus 
unbekannten Griinden. 




Seeing Ear Theater - 1990er Jahren (Folge 62) 

Time Pfeil, Zeit ist Spiral. Mit wirkt so amateurhaft macht es meiner ** Librivox Theater 
Performances scheinen, wie Olivier im Vergleich, eine Glattbutt Idee nur um Abstiirze und 
Verbrennungen. Anfang mit Cain & Abel, die Seelen der beiden bosen Menschen erfinden sich im 
Laufe der Jahrhunderte. Bittet einen Redo mit ein BBC-Qualitatsguss. 

Our Miss Brooks - 25. September 1949 

Alter Mann Conklyn ist auf dem Kriegspfad, diesmal, weil Walter hat den Fall fur seine Geliebte 
genommen, Harriet, nachdem sie dents Auto ihres Vaters. Nebenhandlung hat Connie versucht, Mr. 
Boynton in Schwierigkeiten zu bringen, so dass 

er werde sie mehr feststellen (?!) - eine Idee von ihrem nussigen Wirtin geboostert. 



OLD-TIME RADIO 
VIEUX TEMPS RADIO 

OTR la playlist de 50; la plupart de ces episodes doivent etre trouves sur la section Audio de 
Archive.org. 

Night Beat - le 14 Aout, 1950 

En dernier combat de Artilleur, le joumaliste Randy couvre Pierre 
les demiers jours tristes d’un has-been boxeur. Forme d'un puissant 
message anti-pugilat qui est inhabituel pour la radio. 

Barrie Craig: Enqueteur de la Criminalite - 7 mai 1951 
Le cas de la philanthrope mariee a le titre bimbo 
caractere visant a faire en sorte sa marque, euh, riche plus age 
mari rend a l’autel et bien vivante. 

Bright Star - 4 Decembre, 1952 

Irene Dunne et Fred MacMurray jouent journal 

editeur et journaliste vedette respectivement. En outre, ils sont 

datant de la reaction de la sauvette, de sorte de fantaisie Fred a la visite de 

son ancienne flarnme. Entrez un choeur fille duplicite . . . 

Yours Truly, Johnny Dollar - 9 Janvier, 1953 

John Lund joue l’enqueteur d' assurance de titres dans le 

Thelma Ibsen Matter. Veuillez vied homme laisse de l'argent a 

une orpheline qu'il avait rencontre quand elle etait enfant et jamais 

revit, seulement elle a disparu de vide. Moulage comprend Tom Tully, 

Virginia Gregg, et Jeanette Nolan. 

Suspense - le 23 Fevrier, 1953 

Rosemary Clooney etoiles a St James Infirmary Blues, 

chantant le titre de chataigniers et de voyous qui cherchent a emuler 

son theme meurtriere contre son ami, Nicky. 

Hall of Imagination - le 21 Septembre, 1953 
Peuple de I'Ombre tourmente fiances David & 

Elaine, ainsi que son firere Brian. II peut-etre le 
Suit de leur journee. "Je ne parle pas de quelque chose 
vous pouvez le voir dans la lumiere, "dit-elle, hesitante. 

Et puis les parents meurent, de maniere inattendue. Base sur 
Le Horla de Maupassant. 

X Minus One - le 26 Juin, 1956 

Oil que vous sovez, par James E. Gunn. City Boy 

Matthew depenses fete dans la cabine rustique Ozarks rencontre 

telekinetic adolescente de pays, Abigail. "Quand elle 

obtient malheureux, les choses se passent », dit son pere. Un des 

ces episodes plus bete que diminue l’impact de la serie. 




Une vie de bonheur (A Life of Bliss)- 4 Juin, 1957 

Une veuve sans defense 'attrayante se deplace dans naive 

le quartier de baccalaureat George attire son 

copain marie Tony; entrave sa comprehension est 

Femme apparemment insouciante de Tony, Ann. Bon comine un 

temps-passer, pas aussi amusant que des Alouettes. 



ALTER ZEIT-RADIO 

50er OTR Playlist; die meisten dieser Episoden sind auf Audio Abschnitt Archive.org gefunden 
werden. 

Night Beat - 14. August 1950 

In Gunner letzten Kampf deckt Reporter Randy Stein 

die traurigen letzten Tage einer has-been Boxer. Verfugt liber eine leistungsstarke 
Anti-pugilism Nachricht, die fur Funk ungewohnlich ist. 

Barrie Craig: Crime Investigator - 7. Mai 1951 

Die Sache mit dem Philanthrop Braut hat den Titel bimbo 

Charakter mit dem Ziel, sicherzustellen, dass ihre Marke, ah, reichen alteren 

Mann macht es zum Altar am Leben und gesund. 

Bright Star - 4. Dezember 1952 

Irene Dunne und Fred MacMurray spielen Zeitung 

Herausgeber und Starreporter sind. Auch sie sind 

Datierung auf dem schlauen, so extravagant Fred Reaktion auf einen Besuch von 
ihre alte Flainme. Geben Sie einen duplicitous chorus girl . . . 

Yours Truly, Johnny Dollar - 9. Januar 1953 

John Lund spielt die Titelversicherung Ennittler in der 

Thelma Ibsen Matter. Freundlicher alter Mann verlasst Geld 

ein Waisenkind Madchen, das er kennengelernt hatte, als sie noch ein Kind war und nie 
wieder sah, sie nur aus der Stadt verschwunden ist. 

Besetzung gehoren Tom Tully, Virginia Gregg, und Jeanette Nolan. 

Suspense - 23. Februar 1953 

Rosemary Clooney Sternen in St James Infirmary Blues, 
singt die Titel Kastanien und Schlager suchen, um zu emulieren 
ihre morderischen Thema gegen ihre Freundin Nicky. 

Hall of Fantasy - 21. September 1953 

Die Schatten-Leute zu qualen Brautpaar David & 

Elaine sowie ihr Bruder Brian. Vielleicht die es 
Folgt der Tag. "Ich bin nicht fiber etwas sprechen 
Sie im Licht ", sagt sie sehen konnen, stockend. 

Und dann Verwandten sterben, unerwartet. Beyogen auf 
Maupassant Der Horla. 

X Minus One - 26. Juni 1956 

Wo immer Sie auch sein mogen, von James E. Gunn. Grofistadtkind 
Matthew Ausgaben Sommer in rustikalen Ozarks Kabine erfullt 
telekinetischen Teenager-Madchen vom Land, Abigail. "Wenn sie 
bekommt unglucklich, Dinge passieren ", sagt ihr Vater. Eine der 
diese dummer Episoden, die Auswirkungen der Serie 'verringert. 

A Life of Bliss - 4. Juni 1957 
Ein attraktives 'hilflose Witwe in naive bewegt 
Junggesellen George Nachbarschaft und lockt seine 
verheirateten Kumpel Tony; behindert sein Verstandnis ist 
Tonys scheinbar sorglosen Frau Ann. Okay, ein 
Zeit-passer, nicht so viel Spafi, wie die Lerchen. 




GRABMAL EINES JUNGEN MADCHENS 

by Rainer Maria Rilke 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook #33863 of Neue Gedichte 
Wir gedenkens noch. 

Das ist, als miifite alles dieses einmal wieder sein. 

Wie ein Baum an der Limonenkuste trugst du deine kleinen leichten 
Briiste in das Rauschen seines Bluts hinein: 

— jenes Gottes. Und es war der schlanke 
Fluchtling, der Verwohnende der Fraun. 

Sufi und gliihend, wann wie dein 

Gedanke, uberschattend deine friihe Flanke und geneigt wie deine Augenbraun. 




*Disclaimer: most public domain media is copyright-free up to December 3 1 st , 1922; however, if a 
person didn’t re-up their copyright in the intervening years, those works are also copyright free. 
Examples include the 1963 Newbery Award-winning young people's novel, “It's Like This, Cat!”, and 
several short stories by science fiction legend Philip Dick. Except for gov't documents, anything 
published after 1963 is still under copyright and will only be linked to - not published - where 
available. I believe that this is what is meant by 'fair use'; the information is freely available on 
reputable sites - such as the recent poetry lectures via Naropa found in Archive Audio, or the books 
you can 'check out' and read online of the Archive Open Library, or the home movies people have 
posted in the Archive Videos section. 

This magazine is under a Creative Commons license as it includes my own reviews of various media. 
This is not public domain, and not meant for any commercial use, outside of my own. Unlike the 
jackass who used my Black Experience anthology to push pills online. 

**Under the nom-de-Vox BellonaTimes, I recorded 1441 sections for LibriVox, including 51 solos. 

* Avertissement: la plupart des medias du domaine public est en place libre de droit au 3 1 Decembre 
1922 cependant, si un personne n’a pas re-leur le droit d’ auteur dans les annees qui ont suivi, ces 
oeuvres sont aussi libres de droits.Les exemples incluent l'Newbery 1963 prime du roman de jeunes, "II 
est comine ?a, Cat!", Et plusieurs histoires courtes par la legende de science-fiction Philip Dick. Sauf 
pour les documents gouv, quoi que ce soit publie apres 1963 est encore sous copyright et ne sera liee a - 
non publiee - ou disponible. Je crois que ce que Ton entend par ((utilisation equitable)); l'information est 
disponible gratuitement sur sites de bonne reputation - telles que les recentes conferences de poesie par 
Naropa trouves dans Archives audio, ou les livres vous pouvez ((verifier)) et lire en ligne des Archives 
Open Library, ou les films a la maison les gens ont poste dans la section Videos Archive. Ce magazine 
est sous une licence Creative Commons car il comprend mes propres commentaires de divers medias. 
Ce ne sont pas du domaine public, et pas signifie pour un usage commercial, en dehors de mon propre. 
Contrairement a la jackass qui a utilise mon experience des Noirs anthologie de pousser pilules en 
ligne. 

** Selon les Nom-de-Vox BellonaTimes, je enregistre 1441 sections pour LibriVox, dont 51 solos. 

* Haftungsausschluss: die meisten offentlichen Bereich Medien sind urheberrechtlich frei bis 3 1 . 
Dezember 1922; Wenn jedoch ein Person nicht erneut ihre Urheberrechte in den vergangenen Jahren, 
sind diese Arbeiten auch urheberrechtlich frei.Beispiele hierfiir sind die 1963 Newbery preisgekronten 
Roman von Jugendlichen, "Es ist so, Cat!", Und mehrere Kurzgeschichten von Science-Fiction- 
Legende Philip Dick. Mit Ausnahme gov't Dokumente, nichts nach 1963 erschienen ist iinmer noch 
urheberrechtlich geschfitzt und werden nur zu verlinkenden - nicht veroffentlicht - wo 

verfugbar. Ich glaube, dass dies ist, was unter "Fair Use" zu verstehen ist; die Infonnationen auf frei zur 
Verfiigung seriosen Sites - wie die jfingsten Gedichtvortrage fiber Naropa in Archive Audio gefunden, 
oder die Bficher Sie konnen 'Besuche' und online zu lesen der Archive Open Library oder die 
Heimvideos Menschen im Archiv Videos Bereich geschrieben. Dieses Magazin ist unter einer Creative 
Commons-Lizenz, da es beinhaltet meine eigene Bewertungen der verschiedenen Medien. 

Dies ist nicht offentlich zuganglich, und nicht fur kommerzielle Zwecke gedacht, aufierhalb meiner 
eigenen. anders als das Esel, die meine Erfahrung Schwarz Anthologie verwendet, um Pillen online zu 
schieben. 

** Unter dem nom-de-Vox BellonaTimes, nahm ich 1441 Abschnitte ffir LibriVox, darunter 51 Soli. 
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Yale class photo of Stephen Vincent Benet, 1919 
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